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PREFACE 

The  contents  of  these  pages  are  based  upon  a 
number  of  lectures  delivered  to  the  Regular  Army 
candidates  at  Cambridge.  In  these  lectures  an 
attempt  was  made  to  interest  the  audience  in 
Anglo- Indian  military  affairs  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
centuries,  a  period  which  is  not  without  some  useful 
lessons  for  soldiers. 

The  lectures  have  been  entirely  rewritten,  and 
considerable  additions  have  been  made,  including 
an  introductory  chapter  in  which  the  writer  has 
endeavoured  to  provide  a  sketch — a  very  imperfect 
one,  he  fears — of  the  general  conditions  prevailing 
in  military  circles  in  India  at  the  time  under  review. 

To  give  a  thread  of  continuity  to  the  subsequent 
narrative  it  has  been  thought  well  to  follow  the 
Indian  career  of  General  Sir  David  Baird,  for  the 
details  of  which  the  writer  is  indebted  to  Mr 
Theodore  Hook's  Life  of  that  distinguished  officer. 

It  is  not  given  to  all  to  retain  unbroken  the 
attention  of  their  audience  during  a  lecture  in 
which  a  serious  tone  is  maintained  throughout.  In 
delivering,  therefore,  the  lectures  referred  to,  it  was 
thought  advisable  to  introduce  a  lighter  note  at 
frequent  intervals.  This  method  has  been  adhered 
to  in  this  book  in  the  hope  that,  thus  treated,  it 
may   prove   not   unwelcome   to   the   general   reader 
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as    well    as   to   the    young    officer   for   whom   it   is 
primarily  intended. 

A  list  of  the  authorities  referred  to  is  appended, 
in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  of  service  to  such  young 
officers  as  may  wish  to  make  that  serious  study  of 
the  period  which  this  book  in  no  sense  claims  to  be. 

L.  H.  T. 
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CHAPTEE   I 

GENERAL   CONDITIONS 

Apart  from  Mr  Theodore  Hook's  very  apparent 
and  regrettable  partizanship,  Sir  David  Baird  is 
fortunate  in  his  biographer.  The  latter  has  a  keen 
eye  for  essentials,  and  goes  straight  to  the  point. 
No  attempt  is  made  to  trace  the  hero's  remotest 
ancestor  in  the  uncertain  twilight  of  a  misty  past. 
No  long  and  tedious  list  of  forgotten  forebears  is 
inflicted  on  us.  We  are  spared  a  record  of  boyish 
escapades ;  some  bending  dustman  stung  into 
temporary  activity — and  more  enduring  blasphemy- — 
by  the  voiceless  catapult ;  some  pedagogue  springing 
madly  from  the  tack -infested  chair.  Our  patience 
is  not  tried  with  exasperating  details  of  preternatural 
virtue.  Neither  nurse,  minister,  nor  maiden  aunt  is 
enrolled  amongst  the  prophets,  foretelling  the  future 
greatness  of  the  young.  Our  model  biographer  has 
space  for  none  of  these  things.  A  bare  page  is 
devoted  to  birth,  parentage,  childhood,  boyhood, 
and,  lo !  our  hero  is  gazetted,  joins  his  regiment, 
and  the  story  is  begun. 

David  Baird  was  the  fifth  son  of  William  Baird 
of  Newbyth,  N.B.  He  was  born  in  December  1757. 
His  father  was  a  man  of  considerable  property.  He 
had  four  sisters,  of  whom  one  married  Lord  Haddo,1 
while  the  remaining  three  married  men  of  position 

1  Died  1791.     Father  of  the  Prime  Minister  Lord  Aberdeen. 
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in  Scotland.  These  facts  are  of  importance,  for 
in  those  days  to  be  born  in  easy  circumstances  was 
a  very  great  asset  to  an  officer,  seeing  that  first 
Commissions,  and,  excepting  in  rare  instances,  each 
subsequent  step  had  to  be  purchased.  Family 
interest,  also,  counted  for  much ;  indeed  without  it 
even  the  most  able  officer  might  be  much  hampered 
in  his  career. 

Curiously  enough,  however,  in  this  latter  connec- 
tion we  shall  have  cause  to  remark  how  David 
Baird's  prospects  were  effected  by  the  fact  that  his 
interests  clashed  with  a  man  whose  family  influence 
was  far  greater  than  his  own. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  Baird  was  gazetted  as  an 
ensign  to  the  2nd  Foot,  which  corps  he  joined  at 
Gibraltar  in  1773.  Three  years  later  he  returned 
home  on  leave.  While  still  at  home,  ten  new 
regiments  of  infantry  were  raised,  and  in  one  of 
these,  the  73rd  or  Lord  Macleod's  Regiment  of 
Highlanders,  Baird  purchased  in  1777  a  captaincy, 
being  posted  to  the  command  of  the  light  infantry 
company. 

He  was  now  in  his  twenty-first  year,  a  tall 
active  man  of  very  taking  appearance.  He  was 
a  keen  shot  and  a  good  rider  to  hounds,  blest  with 
a  constitution  capable,  as  we  shall  see  later,  of 
enduring  the  utmost  hardship. 

In  January  1779  the  73rd  and  75th,  each  a 
thousand  strong,  embarked  at  Portsmouth  for  India. 
At  that  time  the  journey  to  India  was  no  light 
undertaking.  Under  the  most  favourable  possible 
circumstances,  and  they  were  of  such  rare  occurrence 
as  to  be  practically  negligible,  India  might  be 
reached  in  little  more  than  four  months.  The 
voyage,   however,   usually   lasted    from   five    to    six 
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months,  but  the  passage  might  be  much  further 
prolonged  as  was  the  case  with  the  73rd.  The 
regiment  went  on  board  ship  at  Portsmouth  early 
in  January,  but  did  not  actually  sail  till  the 
7th  March.  On  reaching  Madeira,  a  delay  of  three 
weeks  occurred  before  leaving  for  Goree.  It  was 
intended  to  take  this  Settlement  from  the  French, 
but,  on  arrival  at  Goree,  it  was  found  that  the 
French  had  considered  it  prudent  to  evacuate  the 
island.  The  75th  Regiment  was  landed  as  a  garrison 
for  our  new  possession.1 

During  the  brief  stay  of  the  73rd  at  this  most 
unhealthy  spot,  Baird  went  on  shore  to  be  present 
at  the  funeral  of  a  brother  officer.  As  he  stood 
by  the  grave,  a  black  man  sidled  up  to  him  and 
intimated  that  an  early  grave  would  be  the  common 
lot  of  the  white  garrison.  This  far  from  cheering 
prediction  proved  to  be  only  too  true,  for  the 
75th  Regiment  was  practically  destroyed  within  the 
year.  The  cost  then  in  human  life  of  maintaining 
our  white  garrisons  on  the  West  African  coast  was 
nothing  short  of  appalling.  Mr  Fortescue  has  given 
us  some  figures.  He  points  out  that  the  annual 
death  rate  at  that  time  was  from  seventy-five  to 
eighty  in  the  hundred.  He  also  tells  us  that  in 
1825,  out  of  a  garrison  of  five  hundred  and  seventy- 
one  British  soldiers  in  West  Africa,  no  less  than 
four  hundred  and  forty-one  died,  while  in  1826 
three  hundred  and  forty-two  deaths  occurred  out 
of  a  total  of  four  hundred  and  seventy-one  soldiers 
thus  employed.2 

When  we  look  back  on  the  mortality  prevailing 
in  those  days,  and  compare  it  with  the  comparative 

1  Life  of  Sir  David  Baird,  vol.  i.,  p.  6. 

2  History  of  the  British  Army,  vol.  xi.,  p.  20. 
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immunity  from  fatal  sickness  enjoyed  by  the  white 
man  in  West  Africa  to-day,  we  begin  to  appre- 
ciate the  magnitude  of  our  debt  to  the  science  of 
medicine. 

On  arrival  at  the  Cape,  a  further  delay  of  three 
months  took  place,  and  Baird  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  something  of  a  country  which  he  was 
to  revisit  on  two  subsequent  occasions  in  peace 
and  war. 

At  that  period,  a  battalion  in  its  voyage  to  India 
was  divided  up  between  four  or  five  vessels.  This 
was  an  improvement  on  the  conditions  prevailing  in 
1760,  when  Colonel  Eyre  Coote  took  out  to  India 
the  84th  Regiment  distributed  over  no  less  than 
thirteen  ships.1  Still,  when  a  battalion  was  parcelled 
out  amongst  even  four  or  five  different  vessels,  the 
society  for  the  commissioned  ranks  was  very  limited, 
and  the  voyage  additionally  monotonous. 

Fortunate  were  those  who  accompanied  the 
Commanding  Officer,  for  with  him  went  the  band, 
and  the  band,  which  played  daily  at  dinner,  and 
twice  weekly  at  dances,  attracted  the  unattached 
fair,  whose  presence  added  greatly  to  the  amenities 
of  the  voyage.  For  the  pleasure  afforded  by  the 
society  of  the  ladies,  the  officers  had  to  pay,  and 
no  doubt  paid  gladly,  by  a  restriction  of  their  own 
accommodation. 

George  Elers  tells  us  that  he  and  ten  others 
shared  a  cabin  twelve  foot  square,  four  of  them 
in  slung  hammocks,  and  seven  in  standing  cots. 
He  adds  that  when  the  soldier  servants  came  to 
call  their  respective  officers  in  the  morning,  the 
cabin  was  quite  overcrowded — and  we  can  well 
believe  it. 

1  Life  of  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  p.  62. 
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The  men  seem  to  have  stood  the  inconveniences 
inseparable  from  close  packing  better  than  the  fair 
sex.  There  appears  to  have  been  "  a  certain 
liveliness"  at  times  in  the  Round  House,  as  the 
cabin  was  called  in  which  the  unattached  fair  were 
accommodated.  Under  date  28th  July  1780,  the 
Madras  correspondent  of  the  Bengal  Gazette 
announced  the  arrival  from  England  of  a  vessel 
with  eleven  young  persons  on  board.  It  had  been 
expected  that  the  new  arrivals  would  have  brought 
with  them  the  latest  fashions  in  hats  and  clothes, 
and  indeed  they  had  left  home  with  a  very  adequate 
stock.  Unfortunately  during  the  last  three  months 
of  the  voyage — tempers  having  been  worn  rather 
thin  —  the  differences  of  opinion  amongst  the 
occupants  of  the  Round  House  had  been  so  acute 
that  when  the  eleven  young  persons  landed  at 
Madras  they  could  not  show  a  single  undamaged 
hat  between  them.  Clothes  also  had  been  torn  to 
shreds.  So  far,  therefore,  from  setting  the  fashion 
to  the  haut  monde  of  Madras,  the  newcomers  were 
forced  to  re-equip  themselves  from  the  out-of-date 
stocks  in  the  local  shops.  At  least  so  says  the 
Bengal  Gazette,  but  James  Augustus  Hicky,1  its 
owner  and  editor,  was  a  scandalous  fellow,  and  we 
need  not  believe  all  he  tells  us.2 

On  one  occasion,  curiously  enough,  an  un- 
fortunate misunderstanding  arose  owing  to  a  ship- 
load of  young  persons,  who  had  safely  weathered  all 
the  storms  both  inside  and  outside  of  the  Round 
House,    landing     in    India    with     their    wardrobes 

1  There  were  in  Calcutta  at  one  time  William  Hickey,  the  author  of 
the  famous  Memoirs,  his  namesake  the  portrait  painter,  the  latter's 
brother  in  the  Bengal  Civil  Service,  and  James  Augustus  Hicky  who 
spelt  his  name  differently  to  the  other  three. 

2  Vestiges  of  Old  Madras,  vol.  iii.,  p.  220. 
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complete.  They  brought  with  them  the  latest 
modes,  but  of  these  no  fashion  plates  had  been 
received  in  advance.  Hence  it  came  about  that 
Calcutta  society,  being  unprepared  for  the  sight  of 
frocks  without  waists,  jumped  to  the  uncharitable 
and  wholly  unmerited  conclusion  that  the  young 
persons  had  arrived  in  that  state  which  the  Press 
hints  at  when  it  states  in  the  columns  devoted  to 
fashionable  intelligence  that  "Mrs  So-and-so  has 
to  be  careful  not  to  over-tax  her  strength  just 
now."1 

What  with  the  band,  the  dances,  the  moonlit 
decks,  the  long  protracted  voyage,  and  the  close 
quarters  at  which  the  passengers  lived,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  many  of  the  unattached 
fair  became  very  much  attached  before  India  was 
reached.  Matters,  indeed,  moved  so  quickly  in  some 
cases,  that  advantage  was  taken  of  the  brief  stay 
at  Cape  Town  to  get  married.  Some  chaperones 
adopted,  in  consequence,  a  very  drastic  line  of  action. 
Mrs  Fay  took  out  to  India  in  1784  three  girls,  the 
Misses  Turner,  Bellas,  and  Fisher,  and  she  tells  us 
that  "we  were  only  five  times  on  deck  during  the 
passage,  which  was  owing  to  a  previous  arrange- 
ment between  the  Captain  and  me,  to  guard  against 
imprudent  attachments,  which  are  more  easily  formed 
than  broken ;  and  I  am  happy  to  say  the  plan 
succeeded  to  our  wish."  We  note  a  little  later  on 
in  the  book  that  Miss  Bellas  died  of  "a  confirmed 
liver  complaint"  very  soon  after  her  arrival  in 
India.  Evidently  Mrs  Fay  considered  it  preferable 
to  incur  damage  to  the  liver  rather  than  to  the 
heart.2 

1  William  Ilickey,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  114-115. 

2  Mrs  Fay,  pp.  231  and  234. 
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Such  were  the  dangers  of  the  voyage,  in  spite 
of  vigilant  duennas,  that  the  prospective  bridegroom, 
awaiting  in  India  the  arrival  of  his  fiancee  from 
England,  must  have  had  some  anxious  moments 
until  he  had  boarded  the  vessel  and  found  that 
his  lady  was  neither  engaged,  nor  yet  married,  to 
someone  else. 

Poor  brides,  their  career  was  in  all  too  many 
cases  terribly  short,  as  the  visitor  to  the  old  church- 
yards of  Madras  and  Calcutta  cannot  fail  to  remark. 
Girls  married  and  bore  children  at  a  ridiculously 
early  age  at  that  time. 

Madame  Grand  was  only  sixteen  when  she  left 
her  husband's  house  at  Calcutta  to  live  with  Philip 
Francis,  and  her  married  life  had  then  already  lasted 
a  year.  There  were  no  cool  hill  stations  in  which  to 
pass  the  hot  weather.  Even  such  common-place 
methods  of  alleviating  the  discomforts  of  the  heat, 
as  punkahs,  were  unknown  before  1784,  being 
introduced,  according  to  Dr  Busteed,  some  time 
between  that  date  and  1790.1  Sanitation  was  much 
neglected,  and  we  read  of  the  principal  source  of 
water  supply  in  Calcutta  being  contaminated  daily. 
Little  or  no  attention  was  paid  to  the  all  important 
question  of  adopting  a  diet  suitable  to  the  climate. 
Medical  men  of  ability  were  rare,  for  the  financial 
position  of  even  the  most  successful  doctor  compared 
very  badly  with  that  of  his  brother  Anglo-Indian 
in  business  or  at  the  Bar.  We  need  not  be  sur- 
prised if  circumstances  so  adverse  should  have 
been  found  more  than  delicate  young  women  could 
endure. 

As  to  Madame  Grand.  Beyond  her  looks,  she 
can  have  had  but  little  to  commend  her  to  a  quick  - 

1  Echoes  of  Old  Calcutta,  p.  129. 
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witted  man  like  Francis,  for  she  had  absolutely  no 
conversation  whatever.  When,  by  a  curious  turn  of 
fortune's  wheel,  she  became  the  Princess  Talleyrand, 
in  the  early  days  of  the  First  Empire,  her  sorely 
tried  husband  used  to  provide  her  with  subjects  of 
conversation  suitable  to  those  whom  she  was  about 
to  entertain.  On  one  occasion,  the  French  traveller, 
Denon,  was  expected  at  dinner — he  was  indeed  to 
be  the  lion  of  the  evening — and  Talleyrand  had 
suggested  to  his  wife  that  a  brief  reference  to  his 
travels  would  be  sufficient  to  set  the  lion  a-roaring. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  Princess  had  heard  of 
Eobinson  Crusoe,  and  jumping  to  the  conclusion 
that  her  expected  guest  was  none  other  than  that 
fabulous  person,  she  opened  the  conversation  with  a 
sympathetic  enquiry  about  "ce  pauvre  Vendredi  que 
vous  aimiez  tant."  After  this  the  conversation 
languished,  as  we  may  suppose.1 

The  punkah  was  not  the  only  convenience  which 
our  forefathers  in  the  East  were  slow  to  adopt.  We 
cannot  say  when  mosquito  curtains  came  into  general 
use.  We  have  a  reference  to  their  use  in  1783,2 
but  we  feel  sure  that  in  1780,  and  for  many  years 
afterwards,  their  use  was  most  rare,  for,  although 
we  have  many  accounts  of  nights  rendered  hideous 
by  mosquitos,  we  hear  little  of  any  measures  taken 
to  combat  these  pests.  Captain  Innes  Munro, 
73rd  Highlanders,  tells  us  that  the  mosquito 
welcomed  the  arrival  of  the  kilt  in  India,  and 
inflicted  wounds  of  so  distressful  a  character  that 
the  73rd  were  forced  to  abandon  the  garb  of  Old 
Gaul  and  take  to  white  trousers  instead.8 

1  Stanhope,  p.  130. 

2  Memoirs  of  William  Hickey,  vol.  iii.,  p.  46. 

3  Innes  Munro,  p.  92. 
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The  mosquito  seems  to  have  been  a  bogey  much 
used  by  old  hands  with  which  to  scare  the  new- 
comer during  the  voyage  out  to  India.  We  have 
the  story  of  the  credulous  young  person,  who  fell 
into  the  hands  of  a  wicked  Munchausen  on  board 
ship,  who  depicted  to  his  fair  listener  an  atmosphere 
charged  with  huge  creatures  armed  with  proboscis 
of  prodigious  length,  with  which  to  suck  the  sleeper's 
very  life-blood.  It  so  happened  that  the  first  object 
which  caught  the  passengers'  eyes  on  landing  at 
Madras,  was  an  elephant  waving  its  trunk  on  the 
beach,  at  the  sight  of  which  the  credulous  young 
person,  fearing  that  this  was  a  case  in  which  reality 
outstripped  imagination,  cried  out  in  dismay  :  "  God 
save  us,  is  that  what  you  call  a  mosquito." 

The  military  world  in  India  at  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century  was  sharply  divided  into  three 
camps  :  the  Staff,  the  King's  troops,  and  the  East 
India  Company's  Service.  If  we  are  to  believe 
Blakiston,1  and  his  criticisms  strike  us  always  as 
moderate  and  sensible,  the  Staff,  so  different  from 
the  Staff  of  our  day,  were  very  much  out  of  touch 
with  regimental  life.  This  was  due  no  doubt  to 
the  length  of  time  during  which  officers  held  Staff 
appointments.  "Once  on  the  Staff,  always  on  the 
Staff"  appears  to  have  been  the  motto.  To  this 
can  be  ascribed  the  events  which  led  up  to  the 
Mutiny  at  Veliore  in  1806.  A  Staff  which  was  in 
touch  with  regimental  feeling  could  never  have 
produced  regulations  so  likely  to  cause  trouble  in 
native  regiments  as  those  which  emanated  from  the 
Adjutant  General's  office  in  Madras  in  1805.  There 
was  a  tendency   also   on   the  part  of  the  Staff  to 

1  Twelve  Years'  Military  Adventiire,  vol.   i.,   pp.  32,  33,  74-5-6-7, 
400-1. 
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consider  themselves  somewhat  superior  beings,  and 
this  may  be  explained  by  the  deference  paid  to  the 
more  highly  paid  Staff  by  the  civilian  world,  a 
deference  by  no  means  extended  to  the  poorly 
remunerated  regimental  officer,  especially  when  he 
belonged  to  the  Company's  Service.  Blakiston 
tells  us  how,  when  he  became  aide-de-camp  to  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  he  was  at  once  made  welcome 
in  houses  the  owners  of  which  had  previously 
somehow  failed  to  notice  his  existence.  This  change 
of  attitude  was  by  no  means  thrown  away  on  so 
astute  an  observer. 

The  King's  officer  was  apt  to  regard  the  turn- 
out of  his  brother  in  the  Company's  Service  with  a 
critical  eye,  and  sometimes  with  reason,  as  George 
Elers  has  recorded.1  The  holder  of  the  Company's 
Commission  looked  on  the  King's  officer  with  some 
jealousy,  for  the  latter  took  precedence  over  the 
Company's  officer  of  equal  rank.  This  might  have 
proved  no  hardship  had  it  not  been  that  promotion 
was  as  slow  in  one  service  as  it  was  quick  in  the 
other.  Thus  it  came  about  that  a  senior  subaltern 
of  the  Company's  Service,  with  wide  experience 
in  peace  and  war,  might  find  himself,  when  on 
detachment,  under  the  command  of  some  youth  of 
a  King's  regiment  still  in  his  teens. 

In  a  memorial,  presented  to  the  Directors  by 
the  officers  of  the  Company's  Service  in  1784,  two 
curious  instances  of  supersession  are  stated.  In 
one  case  a  child  of  fourteen,  a  lieutenant  in  a 
King's  regiment,  superseded  at  a  critical  moment 
in  war  an  officer  of  the  Company's  infantry  who 
had  fourteen  years'  service  to  his  credit.  In  the 
second    case    a   Company's    officer,   with    seventeen 

1  Memoirs  of  George  Elers,  p.  54. 
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years'  service,  was  superseded  in  the  command  of 
a  mixed  detachment  by  a  King's  officer  who  had 
lately  landed  in  India,  and  who  had  put  on  his 
uniform  for  the  first  time  only  two  years  and  two 
months  before.1 

The  Company's  officers  were  much  addicted  to 
submitting  petitions,  a  habit  which  apparently  they 
had  acquired  from  the  natives.  The  latter's  efforts 
in  this  direction  are  often  somewhat  grotesque.  We 
remember — it  was  many  years  ago — hearing  a  judge 
in  Bombay  mention  a  petition  addressed  to  him  by 
an  unsuccessful  native  litigant,  the  opening  sentence 
of  which  ran  as  follows  :  "  Honoured  Sir, — The 
fountains  of  justice  chopped  off  short  at  the  roots 
have  become  a  fruitful  mother  of  miscarriages." 
There  are  some  who  have  been  so  well  advised  as 
to  make  a  collection  of  such  petitions  as  have 
come  their  way,  and  we  regret  not  having  done  the 
same. 

It  also  resulted  from  the  slow  promotion  that 
officers  of  the  Company's  Service  seldom  arrived  at 
responsible  positions  until  they  had  reached  an  age 
when  the  vitality,  energy,  and  physical  fitness,  so 
necessary  for  successful  command  in  the  field,  were 
no  longer  present.  This  great  disadvantage  was 
not  shared  by  the  King's  officer,  who  reached  high 
rank  as  a  rule  when  still  in  the  prime  of  life. 
Moreover,  in  peace  time  too,  the  Company's  senior 
officers  suffered  financially  owing  to  the  fact  that, 
thanks  to  their  seniority,  the  King's  officers  ob- 
tained the  bulk  of  the  district  commands.  These 
were  very  lucrative  appointments,  and  an  officer, 
after  holding  one  for  a  few  years,  might  hope  to 
return   to   England  with   a   modest   fortune.     How 

1  History  of  the  Madras  Army,  vol.  ii.,  p.  121. 
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remunerative  such  posts  were  we  have  been  told  by 
Colonel  Biddulph,  who  states  that  Major  General 
Floyd,  when  in  command  of  a  district,  drew  under 
various  headings  emoluments  amounting  to  as  much 
as  £14,000  to  £16,000 l  a  year.  The  loss  of  these 
highly  paid  commands  was  a  very  serious  matter 
to  the  senior  officer  of  the  Company's  Service,  for 
the  latter,  as  a  regimental  officer,  was  but  poorly 
remunerated,  and  in  the  ordinary  way  had  great 
difficulty  in  saving  sufficient  money  on  which  to 
retire  in  comfort.  Until  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  he  had  no  pension  to  look  forward  to,  nor 
was  his  Commission  marketable  as  in  the  King's 
Service.  If  he  wished  to  acquire  a  competency  on 
which  to  retire,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  embark 
on  some  enterprise  outside  of  his  profession.  Of 
such  enterprises  the  lending  of  money  to  natives  at 
a  high  rate  of  interest  was  among  the  most  popular, 
if  not  the  most  reputable.2  Indeed,  any  method  by 
which  a  competency  might  be  assured  within  a 
reasonable  time  was  likely  to  appeal  to  officers. 
It  was  given  to  few  to  enjoy  unimpaired  health  for 
a  long  period  of  years,  and,  if  an  officer's  health 
failed,  he  could  look  for  no  assistance  from  the 
Directors  of  the  Company.  Furlough  was  hard  to 
obtain,  and  when  obtained  all  the  expense  was 
borne  by  the  officer  concerned,  for  on  leaving  India 
he  was  called  upon  to  resign  his  Commission.  On 
his  return  to  India  his  Commission  was  restored  to 
him,  but  only  when  a  vacancy  to  which  he  might  be 
posted  should  occur.  This  harsh  ruling  even  applied 
to  officers  on  sick  leave.     The  Honourable  Company 

1  The  Nineteenth  and  Their  Times,  p.  102 ;  Life  of  Lord  Comber- 
mere,  vol.  i.,  p.  73. 

2  Cornwallis  Correspondence,  vol.  ii.,  p.  580  ;  History  of  the  Madras 
Army,  vol.  i.,  p.  277. 
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was  a  hard  taskmaster  indeed.  Thanks  to  Lord 
Cornwallis's  representations,  furlough  after  ten  years' 
service  was  granted  on  full  pay.  In  case  of  sickness, 
furlough  could  be  obtained  before  the  expiration  of 
ten  years.  At  the  same  time  it  was  laid  down 
that  an  officer  might  retire  on  full  pay  after  twenty- 
five  years'  service,  of  which  three  years  might  have 
been  spent  on  furlough.  This  very  considerable 
amelioration  of  the  East  India  Company's  officers' 
lot  occurred  in  1796.1 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  practice  to  keep  troops 
busy.  Even  in  the  hot  weather  a  good  deal  of 
training  was  carried  out.  George  Elers  tells  us  that 
his  battalion  paraded  daily  at  daybreak.  At  mid- 
day there  was  sword  exercise  for  the  officers,  while 
the  whole  battalion  paraded  again  at  five  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon.  We  hear  little  of  musketry  target 
practice,  but  we  imagine  that  it  was  regularly  carried 
out  like  it  was  on  calm  days  during  the  voyage  out 
from  home.  The  arrangements  for  marking  were  no 
doubt  somewhat  crude,  as  they  were  in  England  as 
late  as  1809.  Early  in  that  year  a  subaltern  named 
Fernyhough  transferred  from  the  Marines  to  the  95th 
Rifles,  then  at  Hythe.  Fernyhough  was  transferred 
as  he  was  an  enthusiastic  shot  with  the  rifle,  and  the 
Marines  being  armed  with  a  smooth  bore,  he  was 
anxious  to  join  a  corps  which  was  armed  with  his 
favourite  weapon.  The  morning  after  joining  the 
95th,  Fernyhough  was  sent  down  to  the  range  with 
his  company,  much  to  his  delight,  for  he  was  anxious 
to  prove  to  his  new  corps  that  he  was  as  skilful  with 
their  peculiar  weapon  as  they  were  themselves.  An 
opportunity  for  distinguishing  himself  soon  presented 
itself,  for  a  rifleman  was  observed  firing  with  singular 

1  History  of  the  Madras  Army,  vol.  ii.,  p.  292, 
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lack  of  success,  a  failure  which  he  attributed,  as 
others  have  done  since,  to  the  weapon  itself.  Ferny- 
hough  said,  "  Give  me  your  rifle,  and  I  will  show  you 
what  can  be  done  with  it."  So  he  took  the  rifle, 
loaded  it  with  the  utmost  care,  primed  and  re-primed 
it,  unscrewed  and  screwed  up  the  flint,  came  to  the 
present,  took  careful  aim,  pressed  the  trigger  in  the 
most  approved  manner  "  with  a  squeezing  motion  of 
the  thumb  and  forefinger,"  fired  —  and  killed  the 
marker  ! !  In  addition  to  drill,  sword  exercise,  and 
musketry,  we  learn,  from  the  anonymous  author  of 
Fifteen  Years  in  India,  that  there  were  "frequent 
field  days,"  "health  marches,"  and  inspections.  The 
latter  we  suppose  were  very  similar  to  the  inspec- 
tions of  a  later  date,  in  that  they  would  not  be 
lacking  in  humorous  incidents.  We  remember  meet- 
ing about  thirty  years  ago  an  old  officer  of  the 
Indian  Army  who  mentioned  an  inspection  incident 
in  which  a  friend  of  his  was  the  central  figure. 
This  friend  was  a  funny  little  man,  the  Commanding 
Officer — and  a  particularly  inefficient  one  too — of  a 
native  infantry  battalion.  The  inefficient  one  had 
reason  to  know  that  the  authorities  were  much  dis- 
pleased with  him,  and  that  the  approaching  annual 
inspection  was  likely  to  prove  fatal  to  him,  but 
efficient  or  inefficient  he  was  determined  to  die 
game.  The  Inspecting  Officer  arrived — a  very  fierce 
man.  As  he  walked  down  the  ranks  his  dis- 
pleasure with  what  he  saw  became  more  and  more 
pronounced.  Finally  he  stopped  in  front  of  a  sepoy 
who  seemed  to  embody  in  his  own  person  every  fault 
which  a  native  soldier  could  possibly  possess.  The 
Inspecting  Officer's  temper  reached  boiling  point. 
"Did  you  ever  in  all  your  life  see  anything  like 
that?"  he  angrily  asked.     "Well,  sir,"  replied  the 
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little  Colonel,  screwing  his  eyeglass  firmly  into  his 
eye,  "now  you  draw  my  attention  to  him,  I  do 
distinctly  trace  a  certain  resemblance  to  an  aunt  of 
mine."  Defeated  indeed  the  little  man  may  have 
been — but  disgraced,  never. 

Lord  Cornwallis  has  placed  on  record  his  opinion 
of  the  Anglo-Indian  army  as  it  existed  in  1786, 
when  he  arrived  in  India  to  fill  the  dual  role  of 
Governor  General  and  Commander  -  in  -  Chief.  He 
considers  the  King's  troops  to  have  been  as  good  as 
he  had  ever  known  them  to  be.  Coming  from  an 
officer  of  such  wide  experience  this  is  high  praise. 
Of  the  Company's  troops  he  places  the  artillery  first. 
The  bulk  of  their  personnel  was  European,  and  the 
best  recruits  were  selected  for  this  arm.  He  has 
a  very  good  opinion  of  the  native  infantry,  and  he 
tells  us  why.  The  higher  pay,  he  says,  attracted  the 
best  officers.  This  favourable  opinion  of  the  native 
infantry  is  confirmed  by  others,  notably  by  Innes 
Munro,  who  had  exceptional  opportunities  for  judg- 
ing. Of  the  company's  European  infantry  regiments, 
Lord  Cornwallis  had  a  very  poor  opinion  indeed. 
He  says  that  they  were  very  much  under  strength, 
and  that  the  rank  and  file  were  of  very  inferior 
quality.  He  says  that  the  East  India  Company  had 
no  systematised  method  of  recruiting  in  England, 
and  possessed  no  Depot  where  recruits  could  be 
properly  clad,  drilled,  and  disciplined,  before  being 
despatched  to  India.1  The  procedure  adopted  was 
as  unsound  as  it  possibly  could  be.     Just  before  a 

1  Acting  on  Lord  Cornwallis's  advice,  the  Honourable  East  India 
Company  established  a  Depot  at  Parkhurst,  Isle  of  Wight,  which  was 
subsequently  removed  to  Warley.  The  Company's  whole  military 
system  must  have  been  placed  on  a  far  better  footing,  judging  from 
the  very  distinguished  services  rendered  by  their  European  infantry 
in  subsequent  campaigns. 
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convoy  of  East  Indiamen  was  due  to  sail,  frantic 
efforts  were  made  to  collect  recruits  of  some  sort  or 
another,  regardless  of  physical  fitness  and  still  less 
of  character.  It  is  not  a  matter  for  surprise,  there- 
fore, that  what  with  deaths  and  desertions,  the  East 
India  Company  was  put  to  vast  expense  every  year 
through  the  inefficiency  of  its  recruiting  system.  All 
this  Lord  Cornwallis  pointed  out  to  the  Directors  in 
the  plainest  terms,  and  he  was  even  less  flattering 
when  he  wrote  to  Henry  Dundas  that  he  would 
sooner  have  the  73rd  Highlanders  than  six  battalions 
of  the  Company's  European  infantry.1 

For  an  account  of  the  engineers  and  of  the 
departments,  we  must  look  elsewhere  than  in  the 
correspondence  of  Lord  Cornwallis.  The  engineers 
we  know,  from  a  study  of  the  Campaigns  of  1789 
to  1792  and  later  of  1799,  to  have  been  a  most 
efficient  body  of  men.  With  regard  to  the  depart- 
ments. The  medical  service  is  very  highly  spoken 
of  by  Innes  Munro.  The  service  was  well  paid, 
as  the  following  facts  will  show :  The  Director  of 
Hospitals,  who  was  also  styled  Physican  General, 
drew  annually  £2500  and  the  Chief  Surgeon  £2000. 
The  Head  Surgeon  of  a  large  General  Hospital  was 
paid  £1500,  and  the  Head  Surgeon  of  a  small  one 
£1000.  These  salaries,  if  twenty-five  per  cent,  be 
added  to  give  present-day  values,  were  distinctly 
favourable.2  The  supply  and  transport  service 
suffered  from  being  starved  in  peace  and  expanded 
with  both  haste  and  waste  in  war.  If  we  are  to 
believe  Innes  Munro,  the  officials  at  the  head  of  this 
department  made  very  large  profits  in  consequence 

1  Comivallis  C orrespondence,  vol.  i.,  p.  299. 

2  History  of  Madras  Army,  vol.  ii.,  p.  186. 
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in  war  time.1  The  personnel  of  the  ordnance  corps 
was  composed  of  old  soldiers  of  the  Company's 
Service.  Blakiston  speaks  highly  of  them.  He 
says  that  they  represented  the  survival  of  the  fittest, 
having  proved  themselves  undefeatable  either  by  the 
sun  or  by  arrack.2  For  the  most  part  they  were 
wholly  illiterate.  Blakiston  gives  us  two  amusing 
instances  of  conductors,  as  they  were  styled,  of 
ordnance  who  thought  themselves  educated  above 
their  fellows.  One  of  them,  proving  that  a  little 
knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing,  remarked  one 
morning  after  a  night  in  which  he  had  smoked 
far  too  much,  that  he  had  been  "  Sacrificing  at  the 
Shrine  of  Bacchus."  Another  one,  anxious  to  show 
his  refined  tastes,  asked  Blakiston  for  the  loan  of 
a  book.  "  '  Did  he  like  poetry  ? '  '  No,  he  was 
no  great  fist  at  potry '  [sic].  '  Well,  prose  then  ? ' 
'No,  he  didn't  know  that  author.'"  Finally  we  come 
to  the  chaplain's  department,  to  which  references 
are  rare.  Blakiston,  who  is  a  sympathetic  critic, 
considers  that  the  chaplains  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
centuries  left  much  to  be  desired,  but  he  states  that 
the  department  was  much  improved  before  he  left 
India  in  181 1.8  This  bears  out  what  we  know  of 
the  chaplains  in  Wellington's  army  during  the 
Peninsular  War.4  We  have  a  most  interesting 
journal    kept  by  the    Reverend    Henry   Marty n,   a 

1  Innes  Munro,  chapter  xiii. 

The  legitimate  perquisites  were  considerable.  For  instance,  the 
senior  supply  officer  with  any  body  of  troops  was  allowed  to  claim 
five  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  all  rice  issued,  and  he  was  also  permitted 
to  annex  the  bags  in  which  the  grain  was  packed.     {The  Hearseys,  p.  29.) 

2  A  spirit  distilled  from  rice. 

3  Twelve  Years'  Military  Adventure,  vol.  i.,  pp.  275-280. 

4  Wellington's  Army,  by  Sir  Charles„Oman,  chapter  xx. 
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Fellow   of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  who   left 

the  University,  in   1805,  at   the   age  of  twenty-five 

to     take     up    a     chaplaincy    in    India    under    the 

Honourable  East  India  Company.     He   has   left  us 

a  very  complete  picture  of  the  difficulties  met  with 

on    board    ship,  in  the   field,    and   in   cantonments, 

by  a   chaplain  who  was  altogether   unsuited  to  his 

work.     His  tale  of  woe  will  be  read  with  a  smile 

by  any  such  as   served  with   that  magnificent  body 

of  men  who  formed  the  personnel  of  the  Chaplain 

General's  department   in   the   Great  War,  and  who 

incurred,  we  believe,   more  casualties  in  proportion 

to  their  numbers  than  any  other  formation,  even  in 

France  and  Belgium.     Temperamentally  unsuited  to 

his    task,    entirely   lacking   in    a   sense   of  humour, 

and   cursed    with    a   most   dismal    outlook   on   life, 

Henry  Martyn  invaded  the  troop  decks  at  all  hours 

of    the    day,    convenient    or    otherwise,    dispensing 

gloom  wherever  he  went.     No  thought  of  relieving 

the    monotony    of   the    long    voyage    by   promoting 

concerts    or   any  other   form  of  innocent  recreation 

ever  occurred  to  him.     "  He  speaks  to  us  of  nothing 

but    Hell,"  cried    his   exasperated    flock,  and   what 

some  said  behind  his  back  others  said  to  his  face. 

We   will   give    a   brief   account    of    the    chaplain's 

experiences   on    one   particular   Sunday.     Overnight 

he   had   been   told   that   no    one   would   attend  the 

service    "if  so  much  of  Hell  was  preached."     Such 

plain  speaking  made  Henry  Martyn  rather  dubious 

as   to   whether   he   was   on   the   right  lines  or  not. 

However  he   was  a  pig-headed   man,  and  possibly 

rather   a   vain   one,  so   he   hardened  his   heart  and 

took  for  his  text  Psalm  ix.  17,  "The  wicked  shall 

be   turned   into    Hell."      The    service,    he    tells   us, 

was    not   a    success.      The    officers   had   taken   the 
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precaution  to  place  themselves  behind  the  Chaplain's 
back,  the  better  to  make  their  escape  if  the  sermon 
was  not  to  their  liking.  In  this  the  Commanding 
Officer  set  a  bad  example,  for,  preferring  to  exchange 
the  contemplation  of  a  most  horrible  future  for  that 
of  a  more  attractive  present,  he  slipped  away  very 
early  in  the  day  to  feed  the  Christmas  geese.  In 
the  afternoon  Henry  Martyn,  by  no  means  deterred 
by  his  failure  of  the  morning,  went  below  intending 
as  he  says  "to  read  to  them  at  the  hatch-way,  but 
there  was  not  one  of  them ;  so  I  could  get  nothing 
to  do  among  the  poor  soldiers."1  Poor  chaplain 
too ;  for  if  his  story  of  misdirected  effort  has  its 
humorous  side,  it  has  a  pathetic  side  as  well,  for 
Henry  Martyn  was  a  most  devoted  man  who  never 
spared  himself.  Later  on  he  took  up  missionary 
work.  In  that  cause  he  gave  his  life,  and  no  man 
can  give  more. 

Life  in  India  must  have  been  very  tedious 
for  the  rank  and  file  of  British  regiments,  for 
recreations  were  very  few.  Conditions  no  doubt 
varied  in  different  units,  in  proportion  to  the 
interest  taken  by  officers  in  the  matter.  The  36th 
and  52nd  led  very  active  outdoor  lives,  cricket, 
quoits,  and  "long  bullets"  being  regularly  played. 
The  results  were  excellent,  for  when  these  two 
famous  corps  were  reviewed  about  1788  at  Madras, 
the  two  regiments  between  them  had  only  twenty- 
one  men  on  the  sick-list  out  of  a  combined  strengtli 
of  one  thousand  six  hundred  men.2  The  36th  and 
52nd  can,  however,  have  had  few  imitators,  for  as 
late  as  1837  it  was  extremely  rare  to  find  a  British 
soldier  with  ten  years'  Indian  service,  so  long  was 

1  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Martyn,  B.D.,  pp.  130-131. 

2  Journal  of  Sir  Martin  and  Lady  Hunter,  p.  78. 
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it  before  the  preservation  of  the  health  of  the 
European  man-at-arms  in  the  East  was  generally 
understood.1 

The  rank  and  file  both  of  the  Company's 
European  regiments  and  also  of  H.M.  Service 
had  scant  reward  to  look  forward  to,  for  campaigns 
in  which  prize  money  was  obtainable  were  very  rare. 
Medals  for  them  were  unknown  till  1799.  It  is  true 
that  the  East  India  Company,  beginning  in  1784, 
issued  medals  for  various  campaigns ;  but  the  issue 
was  restricted  in  each  case  to  the  native  personnel 
of  the  Bengal  Army,  and  the  recipients  did  not 
include  any  European  officer,  non-commissioned 
officer,  or  man.  In  1799,  however,  a  general  issue 
was  sanctioned  to  commemorate  the  capture  of 
Seringapatam.  All  ranks  participated,  from  the 
Commander-in-Chief  downwards.  In  this  matter 
the  Honourable  East  India  Company  was  in  advance 
of  the  Home  Government,  who  authorised  no  general 
issue  of  medals  till  1816.  The  Seringapatam  medals 
were  completed  by  1802,  but  for  some  reason  were 
not  distributed  till  1808.  Even  then  official  recogni- 
tion was  slow  in  coming.  The  Prince  Regent 
authorised  officers  of  the  Company's  Service  to  wear 
the  medal  at  levees  in  1815,  but  it  was  not  till  1851 
that  officers  of  Her  Majesty's  Army  received  similar 
authority.  Few  of  those  awarded  the  medal  can 
then  have  been  alive  to  wear  it.2  The  East  India 
Company  awarded  from  time  to  time,  though  very 
rarely,  medals  to  individual  native  soldiers  whose 
conduct  had  been  notably  gallant.  No  such  rewards, 
however,  were  given  to  British  personnel  officially, 
though  occasionally  we  read  of  gold  medals  being 

1  History  of  the  British  Army,  vol.  xi.,  p.  22. 

2  Medals  and  Decorations  of  the  British  Army,  vol.  i.,  pp.  105-145. 
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bestowed  by  Commanding  Officers  at  their  own 
expense  to  British  soldiers  who  had  particularly 
distinguished  themselves.  Some  regiments  set  a 
good  example  in  this  respect.  For  instance,  in  the 
65th  Foot,  soldiers  who  had  rendered  specially 
gallant  service  were  permitted  to  wear  a  laurel 
wreath  round  the  right  arm.  The  recipients  of  this 
decoration  were  also  invited  to  a  dinner  twice  a 
year  as  the  guests  of  the  regiment.1 

To  an  officer  fond  of  an  outdoor  life,  India 
possessed  many  attractions,  as  there  was  an 
abundance  of  sport  to  be  had  within  easy  reach 
of  all  Stations. 

Small  game  was  very  plentiful.  Thirty  couple 
of  snipe  a  day  was  reckoned  a  very  good  bag  for 
one  gun.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  such  a 
bag  must  have  been  an  exceptionally  good  one. 
The  sportsman  had  usually  to  depend  upon  his 
single  barrel,  for  double  -  barrelled  guns  were 
regarded  as  a  novelty,  even  in  England,  as  late 
as  1789.2  The  ignition  of  the  flint-lock  gun  was 
very  slow  compared  to  that  of  modern  weapons. 
In  this  connection  Messrs  Curtis  and  Harvey  have 
carried  out  some  most  interesting  experiments,  and 
from  the  data  provided  by  them  Mr  H.  S.  Gladstone 
has  calculated  that  a  bird,  moving  at  the  rate  of 
60  feet  per  second,  would  cover  a  distance  of 
5-4  feet  during  the  period  of  time  which  must 
elapse  between  the  fall  of  the  flint-lock  hammer  and 
the  exit  of  the  shot  from  the  muzzle.3  It  must, 
therefore,  have  been  very  easy  to  shoot  behind  a 
quick-flying  bird  like  the  snipe,  although  it  is  true 

1  Fifteen  Years  in  India,  p.  289. 

2  Record  Bags  and  Shooting  Records,  p.  19. 

3  Ibid.,  pp.  21,  22. 
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that  the  snipe  in  India,  after  the  sun  is  up,  does 
not  present  so  difficult  a  mark  as  the  same  bird  in 
the  British  Isles.  Loading  was  a  tedious  business, 
and  took  up  much  time.  Further  delay  was  caused 
by  the  fact  that,  after  loading,  the  butt  had  to  be 
wiped  clean  of  mud  and  water,  for,  though  the 
butt  might  be  placed  on  the  boot  during  the  process 
of  loading,  the  boot  itself  would  be  inches  deep  in 
the  mud.  We  would  like  to  know  what  was  the 
record  bag  obtained  by  a  single  gun  in  one  day 
under  such  conditions,  so  that  we  might  compare 
it  with  the  present-day  record  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty- one  couple.1 

Big  game  abounded,  but  we  imagine,  in  the 
absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  that,  in  the 
days  of  smooth-bore  flint-lock  weapons,  dangerous 
game,  such  as  tiger,  bison,  leopard,  buffalo,  and 
elephant,  were  as  a  general  rule  left  severely 
alone,  unless  we  except  such  tiger  and  leopard  as 
might  be  killed  from  the  security  of  a  machan2  or 
from  the  back  of  an  elephant,  by  those  sportsmen 
who  were  fortunate  enough  to  have  the  use  of  these 
sagacious  animals. 

There  were  such  exceptions  as  we  know.  For 
instance,  Colonel  Patrick  Duff,  better  known  as 
"Tiger"  Duff,  an  officer  of  prodigious  strength, 
had  a  desperate  affair  with  a  tiger  which,  in  spite 
of  his  own  severe  injuries,  he  is  said  to  have 
"squeezed  to  death."3  We  may  be  forgiven  if  we 
conclude  from  this  "tiger  story"  that,  though  fire- 
arms had  come  to  stay,  the  use  of  the  long-bow 
had   not   been  altogether   forgotten.      Speaking    of 

1  Record  Bags  and  Shooting  Records,  p.  83. 

2  A  wooden  platform  built  in  the  branches  of  a  tree. 

3  Cornwallis  Correspondence,  vol.  ii.,  p.  63. 
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1785,  James  Forbes  tells  us  that  he  wounded  a 
lion  in  Guzerat  from  a  machan.  He  followed  the 
wounded  animal  up  on  foot.  He  was  using,  it 
seems,  a  double-barrelled  gun.  He  took  with  him 
six  musketeers  as  he  calls  them — villagers  armed 
with  matchlocks  apparently.  Their  presence  must, 
we  should  imagine,  have  added  to  rather  than 
decreased  the  dangers  of  the  enterprise.  After 
several  exciting  incidents,  in  which  the  musketeers 
fired  impartially  in  every  direction,  Forbes  succeeded 
in  finishing  off  the  lion.  These  animals,  though 
extremely  rare  in  India  now,  seem  to  have  been 
distributed  over  a  fairly  wide  area  in  those  days.1 
Forbes  also  tells  us  that  he  met  a  shooting  party 
near  Plassey  who,  between  15th  August  and 
14th  September  1785,  killed  "  one  royal  tiger,  six 
wild  buffaloes,  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  hog-deer, 
twenty-five  wild  hogs,  eleven  antelopes,  three  foxes, 
thirty- five  hares,  one  hundred  and  fifty  brace  of 
partridges  and  floricans,  with  quails,  ducks,  snipes, 
and  smaller  birds  in  abundance."2  We  are  not 
told  how  many  guns  were  in  the  party,  what 
weapons  they  used,  or  whether  elephants  were 
employed.  Forbes3  also  gives  us  an  account  of  a 
tiger  shoot,  organised  on  a  large  scale  in  1784. 
Thirty  elephants  were  employed,  and  the  guns 
included  a  number  of  Bengal  Civil  Service  big- wigs, 
and  Zoffany,  the  portrait  painter.  Several  ladies 
were  also  present  and  accompanied  the  guns  on  the 
elephants.  A  considerable  number  of  tigers  were 
killed.  It  can  seldom  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
the  ordinary  officer  to  take  part  in  a  shoot  involv- 
ing such  lavish  expenditure.     With   the  advent   of 

1  Forbes,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  90-95  ;  Sterndale,  p.  161. 

2  Forbes,  vol.  iv.,  p.  99.  3  Ibid.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  489. 
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rifled  weapons  the  sport  of  big-game  shooting  must 
have  advanced  with  giant  strides.  We  do  not 
know  when  sporting  rifles  were  first  introduced 
into  India,  but  it  was  on  some  date  prior  to  1803, 
for  in  John  Pester's1  diary  for  that  year  we  find 
the  use  of  rifles  frequently  mentioned.  Pester  and 
his  brother  officers  had  glorious  sport  with  tigers 
within  a  radius  of  some  four  or  five  miles  from 
Bareilly.  The  party  were  fortunate  in  having  the 
loan  of  six  or  seven  elephants.  In  addition  to  his 
rifle  Pester  took  with  him  on  his  elephant  a  very 
heavy  double  smooth-bore  gun  firing  a  two-ounce 
ball.  This  latter  weapon  he  retained  for  very  close 
shots,  such  as  a  tiger  might  present  when  mauling 
an  elephant,  a  situation  which  occurred  not  infre- 
quently. We  are  not  told  the  bore  of  the  rifles  used, 
nor  whether  they  were  single  or  double  barrelled. 
They  do  not  seem  to  have  been  very  powerful 
weapons,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  amount  of  lead 
which  was  required  to  kill  a  tiger.  This  may  have 
been  the  fault  of  the  rifles,  or  it  may  have  been 
due  to  the  claret  and  madeira,  immense  quantities 
of  which  were  consumed  nightly.  Pester  and  his 
friends  made  some  very  heavy  bags  of  small  game, 
black  partridge  principally.  No  regard  was  paid 
to  the  nesting  season,  the  unfortunate  birds  being 
harried  impartially  throughout  the  year.  To  Pester's 
credit  it  must  be  noted  that  he  rode  to  pig  with 
scrupulous  fairness,  very  different  treatment  being 
sometimes  meted  out  to  this  courageous  foe  on 
occasions,  as  will  be  noted  later.  By  1811  rifles 
of  all  calibres,  some  of  them  of  the  largest  size, 
were    in    general    use.       Colonel   James   Welsh2 — 

1  War  and  S])ort  in  India,  chaps,  vi.-ix.  inclusive. 

2  Welsh,  vol.  i.,  p.  336. 
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a  most  enthusiastic  shikarri  —  speaks  of  double- 
barrelled  twelve  and  eight  bores  and  single-barrelled 
four  bores.  He  mentions  seeing  an  elephant  killed 
in  1811  by  a  single  bullet,  and  he  makes  it  clear 
that  the  deadly  but  difficult  head  shot  was  thoroughly 
understood  at  that  time.  Welsh's  own  battery 
included  a  single  four  bore  by  Jover- — no  unsuitable 
name  for  the  maker  of  a  weapon  firing  such  a 
thunderbolt  as  a  quarter  pound  ball.  Welsh  also 
possessed  a  double  twelve-bore  rifle  by  Manton, 
and  another  double-barrelled  rifle  by  Beckwith  of 
which  he  does  not  mention  the  bore.  For  the  close 
shots  incidental  to  jungle  shooting  he  seems  to  have 
preferred  a  heavy  smooth-bore,  firing  what  he  calls 
a  "plug,"  which  was  made  by  hammering  a  ball 
twice  the  size  of  the  bore  till  it  was  thin  enough 
to  pass  down  the  barrel.  Driven  by  a  heavy  charge 
of  powder,  this  plug  proved  very  effective,  and  its 
presence  in  the  body  of  the  slain  came  in  very 
useful  in  case  of  a  disputed  claim  to  the  trophy. 
No  one  else,  so  Welsh  tells  us,  fired  such  a  missile, 
and  we  can  well  believe  it,  for  the  kick  must  have 
been  very  severe.  The  same  authority  informs  us 
that  the  Rajah  of  Coorg  had  a  very  complete  outfit 
by  the  leading  London  gunmakers,  and  that  his 
annual  bag  of  tigers  reached  a  figure  "  seldom  fewer 
than  there  were  days  in  the  year."  For  a  man 
who  obviously  knew  what  he  was  talking  about, 
Welsh  makes  a  curious  slip.  He  says  that  "the 
Rajah  had  a  single  rifle  carrying  a  twelve-ounce 
ball."  We  imagine  that  the  Rajah's  shoulder  would 
have  needed  some  repairs  after  firing  a  shot  from 
such  a  siege  gun. 

We   have   come   across    but    scant  reference  to 
hawking,  less  to  fishing,  and  we  doubt  if  this  latter 
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sport  was  much  followed.  It  seems  certain  that  the 
merits  of  the  mahseer  as  a  fighter  were  unknown. 
In  any  case  we  doubt  if  the  tackle  of  those  days 
would  have  been  capable  of  dealing  with  such 
powerful  fish  as  the  big  mahseer  caught  near 
Seringapatam  of  late  years.1  Coursing  was  a  very 
popular  amusement.  The  hound  chiefly  used  was 
a  cross  between  the  greyhound  and  the  Polygar  dog. 
Crossing  the  breeds  entailed  a  certain  loss  of  speed, 
but  in  return  for  this  there  was  an  increase  in 
courage  and  strength.  The  animals  most  commonly 
coursed  were  the  gazelle,  fox,  and  hare.  From  time 
to  time  foxhounds  were  imported  from  home.  The 
expense,  however,  was  great,  and  the  hounds  seldom 
survived  more  than  a  year  in  the  country,  there 
being  no  hill  stations  in  which  they  might  spend 
the  hot  weather.  Martin  Hunter  mentions  a  pack 
of  ten  couple  which  was  maintained  at  Madras  and 
gave  very  good  sport  with  jackals.  Pig-sticking 
was  coming  into  favour,  but  it  was  still  considered 
sportsmanlike  to  mob  a  pig  with  hounds  of  various 
breeds  and,  when  brought  to  bay,  to  murder  this 
most  gallant  of  opponents  with  a  pistol.  At  all  big 
military  stations  there  were  regular  race  meetings. 
Those  held  at  the  Mount  near  Madras  were 
particularly  big  affairs,  to  which  flocked  all  the 
Anglo-Indian  Society  within  reach,  in  their  best 
clothes  and  with  their  smartest  turns-out.  Martin 
Hunter  tells  us  that  the  height  of  fashion  was  to 
appear  as  he  did,  with  a  pair  of  crop-eared  bays 
driven  tandem.  He  says  that  the  natives  on 
seeing  horses  deprived  of  their  ears  expressed 
great  astonishment,  as  well  they  might,  for  a  more 

1  A  mahseer  of  119  lbs.  was  caught  by  Lieut.  Colonel  G.  S.  Rivett- 
Carnac  in  the  Cauvery  at  Seringapatam  in  1919. 
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senseless,  cruel  practice  can  hardly  be  conceived. 
One  shudders  to  think  what  these  poor  animals 
must  have  suffered  from  rain,  dust,  and  flies.  Very 
heavy  betting  took  place  over  these  races,  and  the 
play  at  night  was  equally  high.  Martin  Hunter 
speaks  of  losing  a  thousand  pounds  in  one  night, 
while  Aubrey  Hoare  of  the  52nd  won  at  a  sitting 
six  thousand  from  a  civilian  named  Woolley. 
Racing  and  cards  were  not  the  only  methods  by 
which  large  sums  were  won  and  lost,  for  during  the 
race  weeks  cock-fighting  was  a '  most  popular 
amusement,  and  very  considerable  sums  changed 
hands  over  it.1 

Dancing  was  as  much  the  fashion  in  India  at 
all  big  centres  where  there  were  ladies,  as  it  was 
in  London  at  the  same  time.  The  "  catgut  scrapers," 
as  Innes  Munro  very  impolitely  styles  the  violinists, 
were  in  great  request  throughout  the  year,2  summer 
and  winter  alike.  The  elaborate  and  heavy  clothes, 
worn  by  men  at  that  period,  must  have  been 
singularly  ill-suited  to  dancing  in  India  in  the  hot 
weather,  but  what  shall  we  say  of  the  complicated 
coiffures  and  hooped  skirts  worn  by  the  ladies. 
Their  sufferings  must  have  been  intense.  The 
general  sentiments  were  no  doubt  well  expressed 
by  the  midshipman,  little  used  to  polite  society,  who 
happened  to  dance  with  the  wife  of  an  exalted 
personage  in  Madras,  and  broke  an  otherwise 
impenetrable  silence  by  remarking  to  his  astonished 
partner  :  "Bloody  hot,  my  Lady." 

The  cost  of  the  officers'  messing  was  small  and 
the  food   good.     We  read   of  an   excellent   dinner, 

1  Journal  of  Sir  Martin  and  Lady  Htmter,  pp.  70,  74,  79. 

2  British   Government  in  India,   vol.   i.,   chapter  ix. ;    Mrs  Fay, 
p.  134. 
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with  dessert,  and  a  pint  of  madeira  thrown  in,  for 
something  under  three  shillings.  At  the  same  figure 
there  was  supplied  twice  a  week  a  better  dinner, 
at  which  European  articles,  such  as  hams,  tongues, 
cheese,  etc.,  were  supplied.  To  these  better  dinners 
it  was  customary  to  invite  guests.  These  guest 
nights  must  have  been  very  wearisome  affairs 
owing  the  number  of  toasts  to  which  justice  had  to 
be  done. 

From  Blakiston  and  others  we  get  an  idea  of 
what  such  an  evening  was  like.  During  dinner 
much  wine  was  drunk  owing  to  the  custom  of 
officers  calling  upon  their  friends  and  their  friends' 
guests  to  drink  a  glass  of  wine  with  them.  The 
Commanding  Officer  had  need  to  be  a  particularly 
seasoned  vessel,  for  he  was  expected  to  take  wine 
with  each  of  the  guests  in  turn,  to  which  end  his 
servant  was  kept  busy  running  from  guest  to  guest 
with  the  message,  "Colonel  wants  take  a  glass  of 
wine  with  Master."  Dinner  having  been  disposed 
of  and  the  table  cleared,  a  toast  list  of  immense 
length  was  begun  by  the  President  giving  "the 
Ladies,"  on  which  the  band  stationed  in  the  verandah 
struck  up  "Kiss  my  Lady."  There  followed  the 
regular  set  toasts  such  as  "the  King,"  "the  Duke 
of  York  and  the  Army,"  "the  Duke  of  Clarence 
and  the  Navy,"  "Lord  Clive,"  "the  Honourable 
Company,"  the  tune  for  the  latter  being  "  Money  in 
both  pockets,"  and  so  on.  This  class  of  toast  being 
ended,  the  President  rose  and  gave  some  special 
toast  to  commemorate  the  anniversary  of  some 
famous  day  such  as  "  Sir  Eyre  Coote  and  the 
heroes  of  Wandewash."  Then  came  some  toasts 
complimentary  to  persons  present,  the  health  of 
each  officer  guest  being  drunk,  and  the  band  striking 
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up  the  regimental  air  of  his  particular  corps.  The 
toasts  having  at  length  come  to  an  end,  the 
company  settled  down  to  steady  drinking  amidst 
a  perfect  roar  of  conversation  in  which  everyone 
talked  and  no  one  listened.  In  the  few  pauses  in  the 
babel  could  be  heard  the  bubbling  of  the  hookas 
which  the  servants  by  now  had  silently  placed  on 
the  ground  behind  their  masters'  chairs.  In  due 
course  the  President,  banging  loudly  on  the  table, 
commanded  silence  and  called  upon  some  officer 
for  a  song,  the  completion  of  which  was  received 
by  a  terrific  thumping  of  fists  on  the  table,  the 
performer's  health  being  drunk  and  the  band  playing 
a  tune.  In  turn  each  officer  present  was  bidden  to 
sing,  his  effort  being  received  in  a  manner  similar 
to  that  already  described.  Seeing  that  officers  were 
called  upon  to  sing  regardless  of  the  fact  that  all  are 
not  blessed  with  a  voice,  it  may  be  supposed  that 
some  of  the  songs  were  most  painful  to  listen  to  ; 
but  this  can  have  been  but  of  little  moment  to  the 
audience,  the  bulk  of  whom  by  this  time  had  become 
too  fuddled  to  distinguish  the  National  Anthem  from 
"Pop  goes  the  weasel." 

It  was  usual  for  the  Colonel  to  retire  about 
ten  o'clock,  taking  with  him  his  own  guests  and  some 
of  the  more  senior  officers.  The  choice  spirits  that 
remained  then  closed  in  round  the  President,  who 
was  obliged-  -as  custom  had  it — to  remain  sober 
throughout.  Thus  the  ball  was  kept  rolling  until 
the  small  hours  of  the  morning,  when  sundry  plates 
of  olives,  anchovy  toast,  and  deviled  turkey  having 
been  done  full  justice  to,  the  party  broke  up,  hosts 
and  guests  lurching  unsteadily  and  noisily  to  their 
quarters  and  to  bed,  only  to  be  roused  a  few  hours 
later,  the  miserable  possessors  of  a  splitting  headache 
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and  a  tongue  like  the  proverbial  bottom  of  a  parrot 
cage. 

We  are  thankful  that  we  did  not  live  in  those 
days.  Such  a  dinner  must  have  been  tedious  in  the 
last  degree.  We  do  not  know  which  would  have 
wearied  us  most,  the  interminable  toasts  or  the  songs 
and  their  singers.  We  feel,  too,  that  the  worst  has 
been  hid  from  us,  for  we  have  a  suspicion  that 
somewhere  in  the  background  there  lurked  a  reciter, 
the  most  pestilential  bore  of  all. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  heavy  drinking  in  the 
military  world  amongst  all  ranks.  The  rank  and 
file  drank  arrack,  while  well-to-do  officers  drank 
champagne,  claret,  madeira,  and  beer  or  porter. 
The  less  well-to-do  contented  themselves  with 
brandy  and  water.  Port  was  seldom  drunk,  and 
then  only  as  medicine.  It  seems,  however,  that 
heavy  drinking  was  far  more  prevalent  in  civilian 
circles.  Mrs  Fay  says,1  and  William  Hickey 
confirms  her  statement,  that  wine  formed  the  most 
expensive  item  in  the  domestic  budget.  It  was 
estimated  that  ladies  drank  a  bottle  of  wine  each 
daily,  whilst  a  man  would  consume  every  day  no 
less  than  four  or  five  bottles  of  madeira  and  claret.2 
Thus  a  man  and  his  wife  would  drink  in  the  week 
some  three  dozen  bottles  of  wine,  leaving  out  of  the 
question  such  wine  as  might  be  drunk  by  guests. 
The  expenditure,  therefore,  on  wine  was  very  heavy ; 
for  English  claret,  as  it  was  called,  cost  six  pounds 
a  dozen  ;  Danish  claret  was  priced  at  something 
under  three  pounds  a  dozen  ;  while  for  a  barrel  of 
beer  or  porter,  no  less  a  sum  than  twelve  pounds 
had  to  be  paid.     Such  prices  were  quite  beyond  the 


1  Mrs  Fay,  p.  182. 

2  Echoes  of  Old  Calcutta,  p.  123. 
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reach  of  the  majority  of  young  officers,  especially  of 
those  in  the  Company's  Service. 

Still  there  is  no  doubt  that  amongst  officers 
generally  too  much  alcohol  was  consumed,  and 
seeing  how  many  suffered  in  consequence  from 
chronic  liver  trouble,  with  its  tendency  to  irrita- 
bility, we  can  only  wonder  that  duels,  common  as 
they  were,  were  not  still  more  so.  Duels  were  fought, 
and  valuable  lives  thrown  away,  for  the  most  trivial 
reasons.  George  Elers  tells  the  following  story  of 
an  Irish  brother  officer  of  the  name  of  George  Eld 
Derby.  This  fire-eater,  a  mere  boy,  thus  very 
gravely  addressed  the  Mess  one  evening  after  dinner. 
"By  Jasus,  gentlemen,  I  am  conscious  you  must 
have  the  meanest  opinion  of  my  courage.  Here 
have  I  been  no  less  than  six  weeks  with  the  Regi- 
ment, and  a  divil  of  a  duel  have  I  fought  yet.  Now, 
Captain  Craigie,  you  are  the  Senior  Captain  of  the 
Regiment,  and  if  you  please  I'll  begin  with  you  first ; 
so  name  your  time  and  place,"  No  doubt  this  young 
man  was  not  taken  very  seriously,  but  George  Elers 
concludes  the  story  by  remarking,  "  Now,  very  many 
of  these  subaltern  officers  were  of  the  stamp  of  my 
friend  Mr  Derby.  So  a  man  could  not  be  too 
guarded  in  his  conduct  with  such  heroes."  In  this 
we  must  agree  with  Captain  Elers. 

Blakiston  relates  that  Colonel  Harvey  Aston, 
who  had  fought  many  duels  in  his  time  and  was 
destined  to  lose  his  life  in  one,  used  to  tell  a  story 
which  was  the  best  satire  on  the  practice  of  duelling 
that  can  well  be  imagined.  "  I  was  in  the  theatre 
one  night,"  said  he,  "and,  seeing  a  fellow  eating 
apples  in  the  box  where  there  were  some  ladies,  I 
took  the  liberty  of  poking  one  into  his  throat  with 
my  finger.     The  man  struck  me.      I  knocked  him 
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down,  and  gave  him  a  sound  drubbing.  He  called 
me  out.  I  shot  him  through  the  arm  ;  and  the  fool 
called  that  satisfaction" 

Officers  were  accompanied  in  the  field  by  an 
extraordinary  number  of  servants,  baggage,  and 
transport  animals.  Blakiston  informs  us  that  as  a 
subaltern  he  took  with  him  a  tent  twelve  feet  square, 
having  walls  about  six  feet  high,  and  a  spacious  fly 
above  the  roof.  In  addition  he  took  a  bell  tent  for 
his  servants  and  baggage.  To  carry  the  above,  four 
bullocks  or  one  stout  camel  were  needed.  For  the 
transport  of  clothes,  liquors,  cooking  apparatus,  etc., 
three  additional  bullocks,  or  one  camel  more,  were 
required.  Mess  trunks,  table,  bed,  etc.,  accounted 
for  three  more  bullocks.  His  servants,  for  a  sub- 
altern, were  numerous  enough.  He  had  a  head  man 
or  butler,  a  Moor  boy  who  waited  behind  his  chair 
at  table,  and  helped  him  to  dress ;  a  maty  boy  who 
cleaned  boots,  shoes,  knives,  etc.,  and  carried  his 
chair ;  a  cook,  a  horse-keeper,  a  grass  cutter,  one 
lascar  for  his  tent,  and  one  camel-keeper,  or  two 
bullock  drivers  for  his  team ;  making  a  total  of 
eight  or  nine  persons,  one  horse,  three  camels,  or 
ten  bullocks.  To  this  superfluity  of  servants  and 
transport  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  later,  for 
it  vitally  affected  the  mobility  of  Anglo-Indian  armies 
at  that  period. 

Some  officers  did  not  treat  their  servants  too 
well.  Some,  indeed,  formed  the  reprehensible  habit 
of  beating  them.  Against  this  practice  Sir  Henry 
Gwillam,  Chief  Justice  in  Madras,  had  set  his  face, 
threatening  to  punish  severely  any  offences  of  this 
nature  that  came  under  his  notice.  A  certain  iras- 
cible little  Colonel  much  resented  the  attitude  taken 
up   by   the   Chief  Justice.      In   particular,    through 
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observing  the  new  edict,  the  irascible  one  had 
found  himself  much  hampered  in  dealing  with  his 
native  dubash  or  butler,  who  was  most  tiresome. 
At  last,  unable  to  bear  the  existing  state  of  affairs 
any  longer,  the  little  Colonel  decoyed  the  offender 
into  an  isolated  outhouse  and  having  carefully  locked 
the  door,  thus  addressed  him  :  "  You  would  tell  Sir 
Henry  Gwillam,  would  you,  if  I  beat  you,  but  you 
wouldn't  be  believed  unless  you  could  produce 
witnesses,  and  there  are  no  witnesses  here."  "Oh," 
said  the  butler,  "Master  quite  sure  no  witnesses 
here?"  "Yes,"  said  the  little  Colonel,  "I  took 
damned  good  care  of  that."  "Well,  then,"  said 
the  butler,  "I  give  Master  one  very  good  beating." 
And  he  did.  We  remember  reading  a  long  time 
ago  a  story  in  which  the  butler  came  off  second 
best.  An  officer,  who  is  being  shaved  by  the  native 
barber  and  also  hearing  the  latest  gossip  from  this 
retailer  of  news,  says:  "Well,  barber,  what  news?" 
"Ah,  Sahib,  great  news.  General  Sahib  coming  next 
week  to  review  whole  Station."  "That's  no  news, 
barber,  I  heard  that  a  month  ago."  "Ah,  Sahib, 
greatest  of  all  news,  Colonel  Sahib's  Memsahib  she 
have  twins.  Colonel  Sahib  he  very  angry.  He 
stamp  his  foot  and  shout  'Why  twins  each  time 
coming?' — he  beat  butler  with  stick."1 

Nor  is  it  only  soldiers  who  have  offended  in  this 
respect.  Mr  Love  records  the  fact  that  Mr  Anthony 
Sadleir,  Resident  of  Ingeram,  was  in  1776  suspended 
for  alleged  irregularities.  One  of  the  charges  pre- 
ferred against  him  was  of  severity  and  cruelty 
towards  the  weavers.  A  member  of  the  court 
remarked  during  the  investigation  that  "Mr  Sadleir 
is  pleased  to  treat  in  a  ludicrous  manner  the  Case 

1  Behind  the  Bungalow,  by  E.  H.  A. 
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of  the  Head  Weaver,  who  languished  a  long  time  of 
a  Kick  he  received  of  him  in  the  Belly  and  not  in 
the  Breach."1 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  so  far  as  the  native 
servants  were  concerned,  they  were  well  able  to  look 
after  themselves.  For,  should  " Master"  prove  too 
violent,  his  servants  would  leave  him  in  a  body,  and 
he  would  find  himself  ostracised  by  the  servant 
class,  who  were  able  to  present  a  united  front  in 
such  cases.  Thus  the  offender  might  find  himself 
compelled  to  spend  four  or  five  months  under  con- 
ditions of  extreme  discomfort  until,  his  offence 
having  been  expiated,  the  embargo  was  removed, 
and  servants  were  allowed  to  enter  his  household 
again. 

In  India  at  that  period  the  services  of  the 
civilian  and  the  soldier  were  rewarded  very  un- 
equally. The  soldier's  pay  was  small  and  he 
considered  himself  fortunate,  indeed  most  unusually 
fortunate,  if  he  had  the  good  luck  once  in  his 
career  to  take  part  in  a  successful  storm  where 
prize  money  was  to  be  had,  as  at  Seringapatam. 
On  that  occasion  the  prize  money  awarded  to 
senior  officers  was  very  considerable,  as  we  shall 
see  later,  but  such  sums  appear  insignificant  enough 
when  compared  with  the  vast  fortunes  made  by 
the  senior  members  of  the  East  India  Company's 
Civil  Service.  It  is  recorded  that  Sir  Thomas 
Kumbold,  who  is  said  to  have  begun  life  as  a 
waiter  at  White's,  left  India  at  the  early  age 
of  forty-three  worth  some  six  hundred  thousand 
pounds.2  Of  this  prodigious  sum,  he  is  credited 
with  having  received  in  douceurs  from  native  princes 

1  Vestiges  of  Old  Madras,  vol.  iii.,  p.  196. 

2  Ibid.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  148 ;  ibid.,  p.  224. 
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five  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  pounds  during  the 
first  twenty  months  of  his  Governorship  of  Madras. 
Richard  Barwell,  whom  we  shall  meet  later,  is 
believed  to  have  amassed  a  fortune  of  eight  hundred 
thousand 1  pounds,  worth  at  least  a  million  nowadays. 
Other  less  prominent  persons  enriched  themselves 
in  proportion.  Individuals  who  had  the  handling 
of  large  sums  of  money,  such  as  paymasters  and 
contractors  for  army  stores,  were  expected  to  return 
home  with  their  future  amply  provided  for. 

It  may  be  urged  that  the  amassing  of  such 
immense  private  fortunes  was  not  compatible  with 
the  existence  of  a  high  moral  code  in  public  affairs, 
and  such  a  charge  it  would  be  difficult  to  refute. 
For  this  the  blame  lay  with  the  Honourable  East 
India  Company,  whose  system  was  frankly  one  of 
small  pay  and  immense  perquisites.  When  Robert 
Clive  landed  in  India  in  1744  as  a  writer  in  the 
Company's  Civil  Service,  his  pay  for  the  whole  year 
amounted  to  five  pounds,  to  which  should  be  added 
about  forty  pounds  in  allowances  to  meet  the  cost 
of  messing,  servants,  washing,  etc.  If  the  pay  of 
the  lowest  ranks  was  small,  that  of  the  highest 
could  not  be  called  excessive,  for  the  Governors 
of  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay  received  at  one 
time  the  ridiculously  inadequate  salary  of  three 
hundred  pounds  per  annum.  Small  wonder  that 
such  a  system  opened  the  door  to  grave  abuses.2 

1  British  Government  in  India,  vol.  ii.,  p.  98. 

2  Forrest's  Life  of  Lord  Clive,  vol.  i.,  pp.  15  and  20 ;   Malleson's 
Life  of  Warren  Hastings,  p.  27. 


CHAPTER  II 

HYDER   ALI 

In  January  1780,  when  the  73rd  Highlanders 
arrived  at  Madras,1  it  was  apparent  to  all,  save 
to  those  who  would  not  see,  that  a  renewal  of 
hostilities  between  the  British  in  Southern  India 
and  Hyder  Ali,  Ruler  of  Mysore,  was  inevitable. 
Hyder  Ali  was  no  ordinary  man.  The  son  of  a 
Mohammedan  soldier  of  fortune,  who  had  entered 
the  service  of  the  Hindu  Rajah  of  Mysore,  Hyder 
had  climbed  by  sheer  ability  and  force  of  character 
from  the  ranks  of  the  cavalry  to  the  throne  of  his 
master.  A  born  soldier,  possessed  of  a  prodigious 
energy,  and  spurred  onwards  by  an  insatiable 
ambition,  he  had  added  to  the  territory  of  Mysore 
vast  tracts  of  country  torn  from  his  less  capable 
neighbours.  Thus  possessed  of  a  sea-board,  he 
established  dockyards  and  built  a  merchant  fleet. 
"Wholly  illiterate — he  could  neither  read  nor  write — 
his  memory  for  facts,  figures,  and  the  details  of 
government  was  tenacious  in  the  extreme.  Gifted 
with  a  remarkably  clear  brain,  he  was  credited  with 
the  ability  to  dictate  an  order,  listen  to  a  letter 
being  read  to  him,  and  watch  a  theatrical  perform- 
ance,  all  at   the   same   time.      Absolutely   ruthless 

1  A    whole    year    had   elapsed  since   the  battalion   embarked  at 
Portsmouth. 
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in  the  suppression  of  all  who  opposed  him,  he  was 
not  addicted  to  cruelty  for  cruelty's  sake.  Wholly 
emotionless,  justice,  mercy,  gratitude,  alike  with 
vengeance  and  cruelty,  were  in  his  eyes  simply  so 
many  weapons  in  the  armoury  of  government.  In 
choosing  the  weapon  to  meet  any  particular  case, 
he  was  guided  by  the  acid  test  of  expediency.  It 
was  expedient  that  his  subjects  should  have  a 
wholesome  respect  for  his  rule,  hence  it  came 
about  that  culprits  were  daily  flogged  in  the  court- 
yard outside  the  Hall  of  Audience.  Occasionally 
it  happened  that  the  supply  of  delinquents  became 
exhausted  and  a  silence  that  could  be  felt  reigned 
in  the  courtyard.  At  such  times  the  countenance 
of  Hyder  would  grow  grim.  Whereupon,  scenting 
the  coming  storm,  Aboo  Mohammed,  the  Lord  High 
Executioner,  would  quietly  quit  the  Presence  and 
going  to  the  door  would  seize  the  first  passer-by, 
no  matter  who  or  what  he  was — he  might  be  the 
chief  mourner  at  a  funeral  or  the  bridegroom  at 
a  wedding — and  would  tie  up  the  unfortunate  man 
and  flog  him  severely.  The  yells  of  the  aggrieved — 
and  grieving — victim  re-echoing  through  the  Hall 
of  Audience  would  stay  the  Royal  anger,  for  this 
testimony  to  discipline  well  maintained  was  as 
music  to  the  ear  of  the  Ruler  of  Mysore.  To  those 
who  served  him  well  Hyder  was  a  generous  master, 
but  it  was  a  lifelong  service  that  he  demanded. 
Once  a  man  entered  his  employ,  he  was  never 
afterwards  permitted  to  leave  it.  Escape  indeed 
was  out  of  the  question,  for  did  not  Hyder 
invariably  take  the  precaution  to  secure  the 
persons  of  his  chief  servants'  wives  and  families 
within  the  fortress  of  Seringapatam.  Singular 
amongst  Mohammedan   rulers,  his  tolerant  attitude 
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on  religious  matters,  and  his  entire  freedom  from 
bigotry,  allowed  him  to  welcome  to  his  service  any 
man  of  ability,  no  matter  what  his  faith  might  be. 
Brought  up  in  a  world  where  diplomacy  was  only 
another  word  for  crafty  double  dealing,  Hyder  had 
proved  himself  a  staunch  and  loyal  ally.  His  broad 
outlook  on  life  enabled  him  to  take  the  long  view, 
to  sacrifice  present  advantage  to  future  gain ;  in 
a  word,  he  was  a  statesman.  In  personal  appear- 
ance he  was  clean  shaven,  of  medium  height,  with 
rather  coarse  features,  an  aquiline  nose,  small  eyes, 
and  a  somewhat  full  under  lip.  A  fine  horseman, 
and,  in  his  young  days,  a  bold  and  skilful  man-at- 
arms,  he  had  ever  set  a  notable  example  of  personal 
courage  in  action.  Finally  it  remains  to  be  said 
that,  in  spite  of  his  creed,  he  was  addicted  to  strong 
liquor,  that  he  loved  convivial  society,  and  that  he 
was  quite  the  right  quarter  to  which  to  address  a 
story  with  a  Rabelaisian  flavour. 

The  Madras  Government  had  come  to  blows 
with  Hyder  in  1767.  Hostilities  had  lasted  for 
two  years  with  varying  success  on  either  side.  In 
the  spring  of  1769  Hyder's  affairs  took  a  distinctly 
favourable  turn,  and  he  marched  eastward  towards 
Madras,  where  the  prospect  of  his  arrival  caused 
intense  alarm.  In  their  anxiety  to  come  to  terms 
before  matters  should  reach  a  crisis,  the  Madras 
Government  despatched  Captain  Brooke  to  nego- 
tiate for  peace. 

Now  the  Madras  Government  had  for  an  ally 
the  Nawab  of  Arcot,  a  most  deplorable  and  wholly 
undependable  man,  for  whom  Hyder,  who  knew  him 
as  the  British  did  not,  entertained  the  most  complete 
contempt.  As  the  terms  of  peace,  which  Captain 
Brooke    was    authorised    to    make,   contained    con- 
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cessions  to  the  Nawab,  Hyder  refused  to  discuss 
the  matter  at  all,  and  he  brought  the  interview  to 
a  close  with  the  following  words  :  "  I  am  coming 
to  the  gates  of  Madras,  and  I  will  there  listen  to 
the  propositions  the  Governor  and  Council  may  have 
to  make."  And  the  Ruler  of  Mysore  was  as  good 
as  his  word.  Leaving  the  main  body  of  his  army 
behind  him,  and  snatching  up  six  thousand  cavalry 
and  a  small  body  of  picked  infantry,  he  covered  one 
hundred  and  thirty  miles  in  three  and  a  half  days 
and  proceeded  to  dictate  his  own  terms  at  Madras. 
With  Mr  Du  Pre  representing  the  Madras  Govern- 
ment, negotiations  were  soon  completed,  for  Hyder's 
terms  were  simple  and  easy  enough.  It  was  agreed 
that  both  sides  should  restore  all  territory  con- 
quered during  the  war.  It  was  further  agreed 
that  if  "  either  of  the  contracting  parties  should 
be  attacked  by  other  powers,  mutual  assistance 
should  be  rendered  to  drive  the  enemy  out."  The 
agreement  thus  arrived  at  brought  hostilities  to  a 
close  on  29th  March  1769.  It  may  be  asked  how 
it  was  that  Hyder,  who  occupied  so  strong  a 
position,  came  to  agree  to  terms  so  favourable  to 
his  opponents.  The  reason  was  to  be  found  in 
Hyder's  anxiety  to  establish  his  dynasty,  and  to 
hand  on  his  possessions  to  his  son.  To  be  in  a 
position  to  do  this  it  was  necessary  that  he  should 
have  a  powerful  ally  to  assist  him  in  repelling  the 
inroads  of  his  restless  neighbours  the  Mahrattas. 

During  the  progress  of  the  recent  hostilities, 
Hyder  had  formed  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  ability 
of  the  British  commander,   Colonel  Joseph  Smith.1 

1  So  great  was  Hyder's  regard  for  Colonel  Joseph  Smith,  that  the 
Ruler  of  Mysore  caused  a  portrait  of  Smith  to  be  painted.  This 
portrait  was  found  after  the  storming  of  Seringapatam  in  1799. 
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Moreover  the  courage,  initiative,  and  skill,  shown 
on  more  than  one  occasion  by  junior  British  officers, 
placed  in  isolated  positions,  had  not  been  lost  on  so 
good  a  judge  of  a  man  as  Hyder.  The  friendship 
of  a  nation  which  could  produce  such  men  was 
clearly  worth  having.  Thus  it  came  about  that 
Hyder,  in  return  for  an  alliance  with  the  British, 
gladly  consented  to  surrender  all  the  territory  gained 
by  him  during  the  war.  It  may  be  noted  here  that 
Hyder's  opinion  of  Colonel  Joseph  Smith  was  the 
more  favourable  in  that  he  was  well  aware,  thanks 
to  his  excellent  intelligence  service,  which  he 
rewarded  with  a  lavish  hand,  that  Colonel  Smith 
owed  such  successes  as  he  had  won  entirely  to  his 
own  abilities,  and  not  to  any  help  which  he  had 
received  from  the  Council  in  Madras,  whose  conduct 
of  the  war  had  been  marked  by  a  vacillation,  and 
a  constant  interference  with  the  plans  of  their 
commander,  which  was  little  short  of  amazing. 

In  passing  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  student 
of  the  relations  which  have  existed  in  war  between 
the  statesman  and  the  soldier,  will  find  more  than 
one  very  pertinent  example  in  Anglo-Indian  history. 
The  story  of  the  association  between  the  Madras 
Government  and  Colonel  Joseph  Smith  reveals  such 
an  association  at  its  worst.  Contrariwise,  the 
relations  between  Lord  Canning  and  Sir  Colin 
Campbell  in  the  dark  days  of  the  Mutiny  reached 
a  point  of  excellence  rarely  attained  in  human 
affairs,  a  state  of  things  the  more  creditable  to  both 
parties  concerned  in  that  the  masterful  Viceroy  and 
his  quick-tempered  but  most  loyal  Commander-in- 
Chief  by  no  means  saw  eye  to  eye  on  every  point.1 
The    letters    in    which    these    two    fine   characters 

1  Life  of  Lord  Clyde,  by  Lt.  General  L.  Shad  well,  vol.  ii. 
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adjusted  their  divergent  views,  are  well  worth  our 
attention. 

To  return  to  our  story.  Hyder's  sense  of  the 
ludicrous  demanded  that  he  should  leave  some 
indication  of  his  contempt  for  those  with  whom  he 
had  so  recently  come  to  terms.  He  ordered  his 
Court  artist  to  paint  a  picture  depicting  the  Governor 
of  Madras  and  his  Council  as  humble  suppliants  on 
their  knees  before  him.  Mr  Du  Pre  was  shown 
the  possessor  of  an  enormous  nose  as  long  as  an 
elephant's  trunk  which,  tightly  gripped  by  Hyder, 
was  producing  a  steady  flow  of  gold  coins.  In  the 
immediate  background  was  shown  Colonel  Smith, 
furious  with  rage  at  the  terms  of  the  Treaty,  a  copy 
of  which  he  brandished  in  one  hand  while  with  the 
other  he  is  seen  breaking  his  sword  in  two.  This 
picture  was  left  fastened  to  one  of  the  gates  of 
Fort  St  George.1 

Hyder's  humour  could  take  a  very  grim  turn  on 
occasion.  There  was  a  certain  Khande  Rao  whom 
he  had  trusted  implicitly.  This  man  turned  traitor, 
and  Hyder  having  got  him  into  his  clutches,  was 
preparing  to  deal  very  drastically  with  him.  Khande 
Rao  was  interceded  for  by  the  ladies  of  the  palace. 
Hyder  replied  that  in  deference  to  the  appeal  of  the 
ladies,  he  would  cherish  Khande  Rao  even  as  he  did 
his  pet  parrot.  We  do  not  know  if  Khande  Rao 
was  reassured  by  this  statement.  If  he  was,  he 
must  have  been  woefully  deceived,  for  the  unhappy 
man  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  an  iron  cage 
on  a  diet  of  rice  and  milk. 

Before  quitting  our  brief  survey  of  the  first 
struggle  between  the  British  and  Hyder  Ali,  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  the  Madras  Government,  quite 

1  Haidar  Ali  and  Tipu  Sultan,  p.  58. 
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unable  to  appreciate  the  outstanding  ability  of 
Colonel  Joseph  Smith,  showed  equal  favour  to 
Colonel  Wood,  an  officer  of  a  very  different 
calibre,  as  the  following  stories  will  show.  On 
5th  September  1768,  Colonel  Wood  with  a  column 
was  marching  from  east  to  west,  his  object  being 
to  join  forces  with  Colonel  Smith,  who  was  known 
to  be  encamped  a  day's  march  away.  From  the 
north  Hyder  Ali  was  moving  southwards  at  express 
speed  in  order  to  occupy  a  road  junction  through 
which  Colonel  Wood  must  pass  during  that  day. 
Hyder  was  well  aware  that  Colonel  Joseph  Smith 
was  encamped  not  far  off,  but  the  Ruler  of  Mysore, 
from  information  gained  by  his  agents,  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  Smith  had  no  intention  of 
moving  that  day.  Actually  Smith  was  on  the  move 
at  an  early  hour,  his  intention  being  to  meet 
Colonel  Wood  en  route.  Smith's  line  of  march 
was  leading  him  to  the  road  junction  already 
referred  to.  Thus  Hyder,  Joseph  Smith,  and 
Colonel  Wood  were  all  on  the  move  at  the  same 
time  towards  the  same  spot,  but  owing  to  the 
existence  of  a  number  of  rocky  ridges  the  movements 
of  the  three  forces  were  concealed  from  each  other. 
Smith  alone  took  the  precaution  of  moving  with 
the  heights  on  either  side  of  him  crowned  by  his 
flankers.  Suddenly,  information  was  brought  to 
him  that  his  flankers  had  seen  the  approach  of 
Hyder.  Smith  at  once  grasped  Hyder's  intentions, 
and  without  a  moment's  delay  he  sent  a  message 
to  Colonel  Wood  informing  him  of  the  situation 
and  urging  him  to  reach  the  road  junction  with  all 
possible  despatch.  There  Hyder  would  be  pinned 
between  the  two  British  columns  and  there  he  would 
be  crushed.     The  situation  at  the  moment  was  that 
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Smith  knew  where  Hyder  and  Wood  were,  Hyder 
knew  where  Wood  was,  Wood  knew  where  neither 
Hyder  or  Smith  was.  The  message  reached  Wood, 
and  what  did  this  model  of  military  efficiency  do? 
Surely  he  acknowledged  the  receipt  by  at  least  six 
different  messengers  and  then  marched  hot  foot  to 
the  road  junction.  Not  so  the  wooden-headed 
Colonel  Wood.  He  halted  his  column  and  fired 
a,  feu  de  joie  in  honour  of  the  coming  victory  !  Thus 
was  Hyder  put  on  his  guard,  and  having  reconnoitred 
to  his  front  and  located  Colonel  Smith,  the  Ruler  of 
Mysore  turned  about,  and  was  soon  marching  north- 
wards as  fast  as  his  superb  draft  cattle  would  carry 
him.  On  another  occasion  Hyder  was  leading 
Colonel  Wood  a  wild-goose  chase.  Wood  growing 
tired  of  pursuing  an  enemy  whose  mobility  was  so 
vastly  greater  than  his  own,  adopted  a  measure  for 
getting  on  terms  with  his  elusive  adversary  which  at 
least  possessed  the  virtue  of  originality.  "  He  wrote 
a  letter  to  Hyder  Ali,  stating  that  it  was  disgraceful 
for  a  great  prince,  the  head  of  a  large  army,  to  fly 
before  a  detachment  of  infantry  and  a  few  pieces  of 
cannon  unsupported  by  cavalry."  Hyder's  reply  to 
this  extraordinary  letter  was  as  follows  :  "  I  have 
received  your  letter,  in  which  you  invite  me  to  an 
action  with  your  army.  Give  me  the  same  sort  of 
troops  that  you  command,  and  your  wishes  shall  be 
accomplished.  You  will  in  time  understand  my 
mode  of  warfare.  Shall  I  risk  my  cavalry,  which 
cost  a  thousand  rupees  each  horse,  against  your 
cannon  balls  which  cost  two  pice?  No — I  will 
march  your  troops  until  their  legs  shall  become  the 
size  of  their  bodies.  You  shall  not  have  a  blade  of 
grass,  nor  a  drop  of  water.  I  will  hear  of  you  every 
time  your  drum  beats,  but  you  shall  not  know  where 
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I  am  once  a  month.  I  will  give  your  army  battle 
but  it  must  be  when  I  please,  and  not  when  you 
choose."  Hyder  was  as  good  as  his  word.  Biding 
his  time,  he  waited  for  a  favourable  opportunity  and 
when  this  came  he  completely  surprised  Colonel 
Wood,  who  was  only  saved  from  annihilation  by  the 
unexpected  arrival  of  Colonel  Joseph  Smith.1 

In  1771  the  Mahrattas  attacked  Hyder,  as  the 
latter  had  anticipated,  and  the  Ruler  of  Mysore  at 
once  appealed  to  the  British  Government  in  Madras 
for  assistance  under  the  terms  of  the  existing  treaty. 
His  appeal  for  help  was  met  by  indifference  and 
shameless  evasion.  Thus  left  to  himself,  Hyder 
was  attacked  by  the  Mahrattas,  and  by  them  very 
roughly  handled.  This  breach  of  faith  on  the  part 
of  the  Madras  Government  Hyder  neither  forgot  nor 
forgave.  For  the  time  being,  however,  he  concealed 
his  resentment,  for  he  had  not  yet  abandoned  all 
hope  of  securing  an  alliance  with  the  British.  In 
1771  the  Mahrattas  approached  Hyder  with  a 
proposal  that  they  and  he  should  unite  to  drive  the 
British  out  of  Southern  India.  Hyder,  with  a 
loyalty  which  put  the  Madras  Government  to 
shame,  informed  the  Council  of  the  proposal  which 
the  Mahrattas  had  made.  He  was,  moreover, 
absolutely  candid.  He  said  that  his  great  object  in 
life  was  to  establish  his  dynasty,  and  that  to  this 
end  it  was  vital  that  he  should  have  a  powerful 
ally.  He  explained  that  he  did  not  wish  to  join 
forces  with  the  Mahrattas,  for  he  could  see  that  if 
he  did  so  the  latter  might  become  the  predominant 
power  in  Southern  India,  a  state  of  affairs  which 
would  not  suit  him  at  all.  He  therefore  particularly 
wished  to  secure  an  alliance  with  the  British,  but 

1  Forbes,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  286-287. 
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failing  them — for  an  ally  he  must  have — he  would 
approach  the  French.  Unfortunately  the  Council 
in  Madras  were  quite  unable  to  appreciate  this 
statesmanlike  view. 

They  were  quite  content  with  the  worthless 
Nawab  of  Arcot  as  an  ally,  and  with  incredible 
foolishness  preferred  him  to  Hyder.  Thus  it  resulted 
that  by  1775  Hyder  was  forced  to  abandon  all  idea 
of  an  alliance  with  the  British,  and  he  accordingly 
threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  French,  by  whom 
he  was  very  warmly  received. 

In  1778,  the  French  Government  having  espoused 
the  cause  of  our  revolting  colonists  in  North  America, 
the  Madras  Council  proceeded  to  attack  and  take 
Pondicherry.  In  the  following  year  they  went  a  step 
further  and  captured  Mahe  on  the  Malabar  coast. 
They  had  informed  Hyder  both  of  the  fact  that  they 
had  taken  Pondicherry,  and  also  that  they  proposed 
to  capture  Mahe.  Hyder  had  replied  that  on  no 
account  whatever  would  he  consent  to  the  British 
taking  Mahe,  for  it  was  through  the  latter  port  that  he 
received  his  munitions  from  Europe.  He  accordingly 
threw  some  troops  into  Mahe,  and  the  yellow  flag  of 
Mysore  flew  side  by  side  with  the  white  flag  of  F>ance. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  fall  of  Mahe 
roused  Hyder  to  fury ;  but  for  the  moment,  not 
being  fully  prepared  for  war,  he  contented  himself 
with  an  emphatic  protest.  The  Council  at  Madras, 
on  receipt  of  the  protest,  thought  it  advisable  to 
despatch  an  envoy  to  Seringapatam  to  smooth  over 
matters  with  Hyder.  The  envoy  selected  was  a 
missionary  named  Schwartz.  The  latter  was  a  man 
of  great  personal  charm  and  of  devoted  service 
in  the  mission  field.  Wholly  admirable  as  these 
qualities  were  in  their  proper  sphere,  they  were  not 
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necessarily  such  as  to  constitute  Mr  Schwartz  an 
ideal  negotiator  to  treat  with  a  man  like  Hyder  Ali. 
The  latter  talked  at  length  to  the  missionary  on 
religious  questions,  but  on  politics  he  did  not  touch 
at  all.  Mr  Schwartz  therefore  returned  to  Madras 
having  accomplished  nothing. 

At  the  beginning  of  1780  Hyder  made  prisoners 
of  the  crew  and  passengers  of  an  English  vessel 
which  had  been  wrecked  on  the  Malabar  coast. 
To  secure  the  release  of  these  unfortunates  the 
Government  of  Madras  sent  yet  another  envoy,  Mr 
Gray,  to  Seringapatam ;  him  Hyder  received  with 
the  utmost  discourtesy.  In  fact,  during  his  stay  at 
Seringapatam,  Mr  Gray  was  treated  more  as  a 
prisoner  than  as  a  guest.  Finally,  he  was  sent  home 
bearing  a  letter  voicing  Hyder's  many  grievances, 
and,  what  was  worse,  carrying  back  with  him  the 
presents  which  he  had  taken  to  give  to  Hyder,  and 
which  the  latter  had  refused  to  accept.  Two  of 
these  presents  in  particular  had  annoyed  Hyder.  A 
pig-skin  saddle,  which  he  said  was  apparently  made 
"to  try  rather  than  assist  the  seat,"  and  a  breech- 
loading  rifle  "which  loaded  at  the  wrong  end."1 
Such  action  boded  ill  for  the  future,  and  from  the 
clouds  which  had  been  gathering  silently,  there 
came  an  ominous  rumble ;  but  the  rumble  fell  on 
deaf  ears. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  summer  of  1780  Hyder 
had  completed  his  preparations.  Thanks  to  French 
assistance,  he  had  much  improved  his  army.  He 
now  could  put  in  the  field  some  forty-five  thousand 
cavalry,  thirty  thousand  infantry,  and  one  hundred 
guns.  Of  the  infantry,  fifteen  thousand,  well-trained 
and  clad    in    uniform,    were   organised   in    eighteen 

1  History  of  Mysore,  vol.  ii.,  p.  247. 
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battalions.  The  remaining  fifteen  thousand  were 
not  so  well  trained.  He  could  also  dispose  of  a 
mass  of  irregulars.  Finally,  thanks  to  the  great 
ability  of  a  very  able  Brahmin  named  Purnaya,  his 
transport  and  supply  services  had  been  placed  upon 
a  most  efficient  basis,  the  draft  oxen  being  particu- 
larly fine.  Thus  organised,  Hyder  could  count  upon 
a  mobility  which  was  to  prove  of  all  the  more  value 
to  him  in  that,  thanks  to  the  ineptitude  of  the 
Madras  Council,  the  British  forces  in  South  India 
had,  on  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  no  means  of 
moving  at  all.  Nor  had  the  question  of  allies  been 
forgotten.  To  secure  the  assistance  of  the  Mahrattas 
was  not  difficult,  for  the  latter  were  already  engaged 
in  hostilities  with  the  Bombay  Government.  Another 
powerful  ally  was  also  forthcoming  in  the  person  of 
the  Nizam,  who  had  been  wantonly  affronted  in  the 
most  gratuitous  manner  by  the  Council  of  Madras. 
To  complete  the  list  there  were  the  French,  of  whom 
seven  hundred  were  present  at  Hyder's  headquarters 
under  Colonel  Lally,  a  nephew  of  the  Count  Lally 
whom  Colonel  Eyre  Coote  had  defeated  at  Wande- 
wash  twenty  years  before.  The  sinews  of  war,  too,  had 
not  been  overlooked,  for  by  prudent  and  economical 
administration  the  treasury  at  Seringapatam  was 
full.  Thus  with  a  numerous  army,  efficient,  well 
equipped,  and  well  supplied,  with  his  frontiers  pro- 
tected by  powerful  allies,  with  ample  funds  at  his 
disposal,  the  Ruler  of  Mysore  stood  as  ready  for  war 
as  it  lay  in  his  power  to  be. 

Towards  the  end  of  June  Colonel  Lang,  an  able 
officer,  who  was  in  command  at  Vellore,  made  a 
report  to  the  Madras  Government  to  the  effect  that 
Hyder  Ali  was  mobilising,  and  intended  to  invade 
the   Carnatic.      The    Madras   Council    replied    that 
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Colonel  Lang  "saw  dangers  too  far  away."  On  the 
21st  July  the  storm  broke,  for  Hyder  crossed  the 
frontier  and  advanced  eastwards,  no  resistance 
whatever  being  offered  to  him.  Seven  days  later 
Mr  Anthony  Sadleir,  a  Member  of  the  Council 
whom  we  have  met  before,  addressed  a  trenchant 
minute  to  his  brother  Councillors,  pointing  out  that 
the  perils  of  the  present  were  due  to  the  follies  of 
the  past,  and  urging  that  some  energy  and  deter- 
mination in  the  direction  of  their  military  affairs 
should  now  be  displayed  by  the  Council.  The 
latter,  however,  had  shown  no  inclination  to  listen 
to  the  warning  conveyed  by  Colonel  Lang,  and 
they  showed  themselves  no  better  disposed  to  listen 
to  Mr  Sadleir.  In  fact  they  resented  his  action 
intensely,  and  at  once  suspended  him  from  duty. 
Having  thus  dealt  with  the  enemy  within  their 
gate,  they  continued  to  leave  the  enemy  outside  to 
his  own  devices.  Before  a  fortnight  had  elapsed 
Hyder's  troopers  were  raiding  the  suburbs  of 
Madras. 

The  Council  now  became  seriously  alarmed.  The 
military  situation  in  the  Presidency  was  indeed 
lamentable.  It  is  a  sufficiently  well  -  established 
truism  that  a  nation  should  have  the  policy  of  its 
armaments,  and  the  armaments  of  its  policy.  So 
far,  however,  from  observing  this  golden  rule,  the 
Madras  Council  had  pursued  a  policy  highly  pro- 
vocative to  Hyder  and  to  the  Nizam,  without 
making  the  necessary  military  preparations  which 
would  be  required  if  their  provocative  policy  should 
lead  to  war. 

The  troops  in  the  Presidency  were  widely 
scattered,  at  Pondicherry,  at  Trichinopoly,  at 
Guntoor,     in     the      Northern      Circars,     and      at 
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Poonamallee,  fifteen  miles  from  Madras.  It  was 
estimated  that  to  collect  three  thousand  men  in 
any  one  place  would  occupy  the  best  part  of  a 
month.  Further,  there  was  no  transport  or  supply 
system  in  existence  which  would  enable  such  a 
force  to  take  the  field  at  once  when  concentrated. 
Both  transport  and  supply  system  remained  to  be 
improvised. 

We  have  noted  that  a  portion  of  the  Madras 
forces  was  at  Guntoor,  in  the  Northern  Circars. 
This  force  numbered  some  two  hundred  and 
twenty  Europeans  and  two  thousand  six  hundred 
native  troops.  Its  exposed  position  had  been 
observed  at  Calcutta,  and  orders  had  been  issued 
to  the  Madras  Council  to  withdraw  their  troops 
from  Guntoor  to  Madras.  Mr  Whitehill,  however, 
who  had  been  acting  as  Governor  since  the 
departure  in  April  of  Sir  Thomas  Rumbold  from 
Madras,  had  disregarded  the  instructions  from 
Calcutta,  and  had  allowed  Colonel  Baillie  to 
remain  with  his  detachment  at  Guntoor.  With 
the  fate  of  this  detachment  we  shall  be  much 
concerned. 

We  have  seen  the  many  mistakes  committed 
by  the  Madras  Council.  The  question  arises,  How 
was  it  that  the  Supreme  Government  at  Calcutta 
allowed  such  things  so  to  be  ?  For  an  answer  to 
this  question,  we  must  retrace  our  steps. 

Up  to  October  1774,  each  of  the  three  Presi- 
dencies, of  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  had 
been  a  law  unto  itself,  subject  always  to  the 
control  of  the  East  India  Company's  Directors 
in  London.  Such  control,  however,  was  not  easily 
exercised.  To  a  question  submitted  from  India  to 
England,    a   reply   could    not    be    received   without 
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great  delay.  As  much  as  eighteen  months  might 
have  elapsed  before  a  decision  was  received  in 
India,  and  in  that  time  much  might  have  happened. 
To  remedy  this  and  other  defects  of  the  existing 
system,  a  Bill  had  been  introduced  in  Parliament 
by  Lord  North  in  1773.  Under  the  terms  of  this 
Bill,  the  Governor  of  Bengal  was  made  Governor 
General  of  British  India,  with  authority  over  the 
other  two  Presidencies.  The  Governor  of  Bengal 
at  that  time  was  Mr  Warren  Hastings,  who  thus 
became  the  first  Governor  General.  No  better 
man  to  fill  the  new  post  could  have  been  found. 
Had  he,  with  his  new  appointment,  also  received 
free  scope  for  his  great  abilities,  all  would  have 
been  well.  Unfortunately,  what  the  Bill  gave  to 
the  new  Governor  General  with  one  hand,  it  took 
away  with  the  other,  for  it  was  laid  down  that  he 
could  only  act  when  supported  by  a  majority  in  a 
Council  which  was  to  be  set  up. 

This  Council  was  to  consist  of  five  members.1 
Of  these,  two  were  already  in  India  in  the  persons 
of  Warren  Hastings  and  Richard  Barwell.  The 
remaining  three  Councillors  were  to  be  sent  out 
from  England.  Of  these,  two,  Major  General 
John  Clavering  and  Colonel  The  Hon.  George 
Monson  were  soldiers  of  very  ordinary  ability, 
and  of  a  very  limited  horizon.  The  remaining 
Councillor,  Philip  Francis,  was  a  man  of  very 
different  calibre.  An  ex- War  Office  clerk,  he  had, 
so  far  in  life,  seen  others  preferred  before  him.  He 
was  a  disappointed  man.  But,  crabbed,  soured, 
vindictive  as  he  was,  none  could  deny  his  ability. 
Unfortunately,  this  ability  was  to   be   displayed   in 

1  Salaries — Governor  General,  £25,000  per  annum  ;  each  Councillor 
£10,000  per  annum,  British  Government  in  India,  vol.  ii.,  p.  98. 
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thwarting  and  hampering  Warren  Hastings  at  every 
turn.  Moreover,  this  attitude  of  hostility  was  not 
one  arrived  at  after  careful  consideration  and  full 
knowledge  of  the  facts ;  it  was  an  attitude  assumed 
before  leaving  England.  During  the  voyage  Francis 
had  little  difficulty  in  bringing  round  his  two 
colleagues  to  his  own  point  of  view.  Thus,  from  the 
date  of  the  very  first  Council  meeting,  the  Governor 
General  was  faced  with  a  solid  phalanx  of  opposition, 
which  could  command  three  votes  as  opposed  to  the 
two  represented  by  himself  and  Barwell.1 

Many  and  grave  were  the  problems  demanding 
solution  which  faced  the  Governor  General  and 
his  Council.  Foremost  among  these  were  the 
questions  of  the  Company's  relations  to  its  native 
neighbours,  and  of  finance.  Was  there  to  be  war, 
or  was  there  to  be  peace ;  if  the  former,  how  were 
the  funds  to  be  provided  ?  It  was  not,  however, 
to  such  weighty  matters  that  the  cantankerous  trio, 
on  their  arrival  at  Calcutta,  proceeded  to  address 
themselves.  They  had  no  desire  to  find  solutions 
for  the  difficulties  of  the  present  and  of  the  future. 
Their  all-absorbing  desire  was  to  damage  the 
reputation  of  Warren  Hastings,  and  so,  disregard- 
ing all  else,  they  demanded  and  obtained  an  enquiry 
into  the  past. 

Thus  were  the  energies  and  time  of  the 
Governor  General  absorbed  by  an  incessant  struggle 
in  the  Council.  So  bitter  were  the  feelings  en- 
gendered, that  Hastings  fought  a  duel  with  Francis, 
and  Barwell  with  Clavering.  These  incidents,  how- 
ever, were  of  minor  significance  compared  to  the 
ill-effect  of  these  constant  dissensions  on  the  conduct 
of  public  affairs. 

1  In  the  case  of  equality,  the  Governor  General  had  a  casting  vote. 
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By  the  beginning  of  1780  the  situation  for 
Warren  Hastings  had  improved.  Monson  and 
Clavering  had  succumbed  to  the  climate.  Of  their 
successors,  Wheeler  sided  with  Francis,  but  General 
Sir  Eyre  Coote  could  be  counted  upon  to  support 
Hastings  whenever  his  duties  as  Commander-in- 
Chief  allowed  of  his  being  present  at  the  Council 
meetings.  Hastings  now  had  a  freer  hand,  and 
was  shortly  to  have  a  freer  hand  still  on  the 
departure  of  Francis  to  England  in  December  1780. 
But  the  mischief  was  done.  Years  had  been 
devoted  to  quarrelling  which  should  have  been 
better  employed.  There  had  resulted  a  lack  of 
direction,  especially  in  those  matters  which  con- 
cerned the  relations  of  the  three  Presidencies  with 
their  neighbours. 

Thus,  in  July  1780,  at  the  moment  when  we 
were  involved  in  the  throes  of  our  struggle  with 
our  Colonists  in  North  America ;  when  the  ship- 
yards of  France,  Spain,  and  Holland  were  vibrant 
with  the  clang  of  hostile  preparations ;  when  the 
resources  of  the  British  Navy  were  shortly  to  be 
strained  to  breaking  point;  when  three  thousand 
French  troops  were  about  to  pass  almost  un- 
challenged from  Europe  to  the  coast  of  Coromandel ; 
our  countrymen  in  India  were  faced  with  a  combina- 
tion of  enemies,  more  powerful  than  any  that  they 
had  been  called  upon  to  meet  before.  We  will 
now  return  to  Madras. 
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We  left  the  Council  much  agitated  by  a  state  of 
affairs  which  their  own  folly  had  brought  about. 
This  state  of  affairs,  critical  though  it  was,  would 
have  been  very  much  more  serious  if  Hyder  Ali 
had  not,  like  other  generals  before  him,  "seen  too 
many  things.''  He  saw  Porto  Novo,  Arcot,  Vellore, 
Conjeveram,  and  other  places.  Had  he  seen  one 
thing  only,  the  Company's  troops  gathering  at 
Madras,  and  taken  action  accordingly,  things  might 
have  gone  very  much  worse  for  us.  As  it  was, 
through  no  virtue  of  their  own,  the  Madras  Council 
were  given  time,  and  time  was  the  one  thing 
wanted. 

It  was  not  long  before  that  most  worthless  of 
allies,  the  Nawab  of  Arcot,  began  to  press  for  the 
relief  of  his  capital,  which  was  then  being  besieged 
by  Hyder  in  person.  The  Council  ordered  Lord 
Macleod,  with  such  troops  as  had  already  been 
collected,  to  march  from  Madras  on  Arcot.  This 
order  they  gave  to  Lord  Macleod,  and  not  to  the 
Commander-in-Chief  in  Madras,  General  Sir  Hector 
Munro,  for  the  Governor  desired  to  keep  the  latter 
in  Madras,  as  his  presence  gave  the  Governor  a 
majority  on  the  Council.  Lord  Macleod,  an  able 
and  experienced  soldier,  declined  to  take  command 
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of  the  force,  though  he  expressed  his  willingness 
to  proceed  anywhere  in  command  of  his  regiment, 
the  73rd  Highlanders.  He  pointed  out,  and  with 
truth,  that  although  a  certain  force  had  been 
collected,  it  was  in  no  way  fit  to  take  the  field, 
for  it  had  little  or  no  transport.  He  also  drew 
forcible  attention  to  another  matter.  He  had  been 
instructed  to  effect  a  junction  with  Colonel  Baillie's 
force  at  Conjeveram,  to  which  town  Colonel  Baillie 
had  been  directed  to  proceed  from  Guntoor,  in  the 
Northern  Circars.  That  a  concentration  should  be 
effected  at  Conjeveram  had  been  proposed  by  Sir 
Hector  Munro.  Lord  Macleod,  and  with  perfect 
wisdom,  pointed  out  that  the  concentration  should 
be  effected  as  far  back  as  possible,  namely  at 
Madras,  and  not  at  Conjeveram,  a  point,  over 
forty  miles  distant  from  Madras,  and  actually  at 
the  moment  in  the  enemy's  hands.  He  concluded 
his  protest  by  pointing  out  that  he  had  spent  many 
years  in  the  army,  and  had  observed  that,  if  an 
enemy  were  treated  with  contempt,  he  was  likely 
to  give  whoever  so  treated  him  "a  damned  rap 
over  the  knuckles."1  In  face  of  the  attitude  taken 
up  by  Lord  Macleod,  the  Governor  procured  the 
addition  of  an  extra  member,  favourable  to  himself, 
to  the  Council,  thus  releasing  Sir  Hector  Munro. 
The  latter  therefore  took  command  of  the  force, 
while  expressing  absolute  confidence  in  his  ability 
to  effect  a  concentration  at  Conjeveram. 

On  the  26th  August,  Munro  left  Madras  with 
a  force  of  about  four  thousand  five  hundred  men, 
only  partially  equipped  with  transport.  He  took 
with  him  eight  days'  supplies,  together  with  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Nawab,  who  was  to  provide  such 

1  Life  of  Sir  David  Laird,  vol.  i.,  p.  17. 
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rice  and  sheep  as  might  be  required  on  arrival 
at  Conjeveram.  Seeing  that  the  latter  place  was 
already  occupied  by  Hyder's  troops,  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  how  Munro  can  have  relied  upon 
getting  supplies  there. 

Munro  arrived  at  Conjeveram  on  the  29th 
August.  Of  his  eight  days'  rations  he  had  now 
consumed  four,  and  he  appealed  for  rice  and 
sheep  to  "the  Gentleman  whom  the  Nabol>  sent 
with  us."1  The  results  were  such  as  might  have 
been  expected  by  anybody  save  one  who  had  formed 
a  totally  erroneous  impression  about  the  worthless 
Nawab.  No  supplies  at  all  were  forthcoming. 
Munro  wrote  in  some  heat  to  Governor  Whitehill : 
"When  I  came  to  the  ground  the  Gentleman  told 
me  he  had  no  orders  to  attend  me.  As  I  neither 
want  him  as  a  Valet  de  Chambre,  a  Cook,  or  a 
Butler,  or  as  a  Guide,  I  desired  him  to  return 
from  whence  he  came  as  soon  as  he  pleased,  for 
that  I  would  not  ask  him  to  do  any  one  thing 
whatever;  and  as  I  shall  most  implicitly  keep 
my  word,  he  is  now  a  Gentleman  at  large,  to  go 
where  or  when  he  pleases.  So  much  for  the 
Nabob's  Gentleman.  The  time  may  come  when  he 
may  be  of  opinion  that  all  the  Gentlemen  of  his 
Family  ought  to  have  attended  the  Army ;  but 
little  said  is  soonest  mended  according  to  the  old 
Proverb."  Four  days  later,  on  the  4th  September, 
Munro  again  addressed  Governor  Whitehill.  His 
eight  days'  supplies  were  now  exhausted.  "Many 
of  the  Sepoys  refuse  to-day  to  receive  Paddy,  and 
I  have  no  rice  to  give  them.  For  God's  sake, 
send  some  Person  of  Consequence  from  the  Nabob's 
Family,   unless   they   mean    to    try   experiments   by 

1  Vestiges  of  Old  Madras,  vol.  iii.,  p.  206. 
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making  an  Army  live  upon  air.  I  have  not  missed 
one  day  in  writing  to  you  since  I  left  •  the  Mount 
(Madras),  and  I  have  had  but  one  letter  from  you, 
and  none  from  any  other  person."1 

Munro  was  evidently  in  great  difficulty.  His 
troubles,  indeed,  were  far  graver  than  he  had 
made  known  to  Governor  Whitehill,  for  on  the 
29th  August  he  had  received  very  serious  news 
from  Colonel  Baillie.  It  was  clear  that  the  con- 
centration, which  Sir  Hector  Munro  had  considered 
to  be  so  simple  a  matter,  was  to  prove  a  most 
perilous  undertaking. 

On  the  25th  Colonel  Baillie  had  arrived  at  the 
Cortelaur  River,  of  which  the  bed  was  almost  dry, 
though,  as  the  weather  was  very  wet,  a  sudden  rush 
of  water  might  be  expected  at  any  moment.  With 
incredible  foolishness  Colonel  Baillie  halted  on  the 
northern  bank  of  the  river,  intending  to  cross  next 
morning.  During  the  night  the  river  rose  bank 
high.  Thus  on  30th  August,  the  date  on  which 
the  concentration  should  have  been  effected  at 
Conjeveram,  Colonel  Baillie,  with  his  whole  detach- 
ment, were  still  north  of  the  Cortelaur.  The  river 
showed  no  signs  of  running  down.  Baillie  wrote 
to  the  Council  at  Madras  suggesting  that  he  should 
march  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  be  ferried 
across  to  a  point  within  easy  reach  of  Madras.  To 
this  letter  he  received  no  reply.  On  the  3rd  of 
September,  Baillie  was  able  to  cross  the  Cortelaur 
and  to  continue  his  march  towards  Conjeveram. 

Both  sides  employed  intelligence  agents  who 
were  called  hircarrahs.  In  the  garb  of  ordinary 
villagers  they  moved  freely  about,  and  were  most 
difficult  to  detect. 

1  Vestiges  of  Old  Madras,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  206-207. 
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The  anonymous  author  of  Fifteen  Years  in 
India1  tells  us  how,  as  a  young  officer,  he  was 
deceived  by  one  of  these  agents. 

The  latter  was  very  scantily  dressed,  and  carried 
a  stick.  On  his  feet  he  wore  a  pair  of  very 
dilapidated  old  sandals.  His  clothes  and  head- 
dress had  been  thoroughly  searched,  his  stick  had 
been  broken  into  many  pieces,  but  nothing  of  a 
suspicious  nature  had  been  found. 

"Let  him  pass,"  said  the  officer.  "Sahib," 
replied  an  old  subadar  with  a  venerable  beard, 
"permit  the  voice  of  experience  to  penetrate  the 
ear  of  understanding,  and  suffer  me,  thy  servant, 
to  examine  these  sandals."  Permission  was  at 
once  given,  and  a  few  deft  cuts  with  a  sharp 
knife  revealed  a  recess  in  one  of  the  soles  wherein 
lay  a  most  important  communication  written  in  the 
Persian  character.  The  old  subadar  knew  well  that 
the  shoes  had  only  been  put  on  to  avoid  suspicion, 
and  that  normally  they  were  carried  by  their  owner, 
lest  the  friction  set  up  in  walking  should  damage 
the  letter. 

By  his  agents,  Hyder  had  been  kept  well 
informed  of  Colonel  Baillie's  difficulties,  and  these 
difficulties  he  intended  to  turn  to  good  account. 
Leaving  Arcot,  he  placed  himself  and  his  main 
army  between  Munro  and  Baillie,  while  he  sent 
his  son,  Tippoo,  to  intercept  the  latter. 

On  the  evening  of  5th  September,  Baillie  arrived 
at  Perambaucum,  fourteen  miles  from  Conjeveram. 
On  the  following  day,  the  6th,  he  was  attacked  by 
Tippoo  who,  after  very  severe  fighting,  was  beaten 
off  and  retired  a  short  distance  towards  Conjeveram. 
The  firing  was  heard  at  Munro's  headquarters,  but 

1  Fifteen  Years  in  India,  Advertisement  p.  ix. 
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the  Commander-in-Chief  took  no  action.  On  the 
following  day,  the  7th,  Munro  received  a  letter 
from  Colonel  Baillie  telling  of  his  fight  with  Tippoo 
on  the  previous  day,  and  saying  that  it  was  out  of 
his  power  to  force  his  way  through  to  Conjeveram, 
and  that  he  would  await  Munro  at  Perambaucum. 
Munro  was  now  in  a  state  of  much  perplexity  of 
mind,  as  we  can  see  from  his  journal,  from  which 
Mr  Love  has  given  us  extracts.  A  certain  amount 
of  rice  had  been  discovered  buried  in  the  ground 
in  and  about  Conjeveram.  This  rice  had  been 
collected  and  stored  in  the  pagoda.  Munro  hesitated 
to  attack  Hyder,  who  lay  two  miles  away  between 
himself  and  Colonel  Baillie,  for  he  feared  that  if  he 
left  Conjeveram,  the  enemy  would  detach  a  force 
to  seize  the  rice  which  he  had  accumulated  in  the 
pagoda. 

During  the  7th  and  8th,  Munro  remained  in- 
active at  Conjeveram.  In  the  evening  of  that  day 
he  resolved  to  send  a  strong  detachment  to  Colonel 
Baillie,  while  he  himself  remained  "with  the  rest 
of  the  troops  to  watch  the  enemy's  motions."1 

At  nine  o'clock  on  that  evening,  the  8th 
September,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fletcher  marched  out 
of  Conjeveram  to  effect  a  junction  with  Colonel 
Baillie,  with  the  grenadier  and  light  infantry 
companies  of  the  73rd  Highlanders,  two  companies 
of  European  grenadiers  of  the  East  India  Company's 
Service,  one  company  of  sepoy  marksmen,  and  ten 
companies  of  sepoy  grenadiers.  These  troops  were 
the  cream   of  Munro's   force,2   and   they  numbered 

1  Vestiges  of  Old  Madras,  vol.  iii.,  p.  204. 

2  The  unsound  practice  of  removing  the  flank  companies  from  a 
battalion  for  special  employment  on  special  occasions  has  been 
discussed  in  a  former  book,  Campaigners  Grave  and  Gay,  p.  123. 
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three  hundred  and  one  Europeans  and  seven 
hundred  and  six  sepoys.  The  light  infantry 
company  of  the  73rd  was  under  the  command  of 
Captain  David  Baird,  while  the  grenadier  company 
was  commanded  by  Captain  The  Hon.  John  Lindsay, 
of  whom  we  shall  see  more. 

To  Colonel  Fletcher  had  been  given  a  most 
hazardous  mission,  but  by  making  a  wide  detour, 
in  which  he  displayed  great  skill,  he  arrived  safely 
at  Perambaucum  on  the  morning  of  the  9th,  and  his 
arrival  with  such  good  troops  and  with  an  ample 
supply  of  ammunition  had  a  most  exhilarating  effect 
on  Colonel  Baillie's  force. 

Colonel  Fletcher's  detachment  had  covered 
twenty  miles  during  the  night,  the  distance  being 
much  increased  by  the  detour ;  they  were  tired,  and 
needed  rest.  It  was  not  till  nightfall,  therefore,  that 
Colonel  Baillie  broke  up  his  camp,  en  route  for 
Conjeveram. 

He  had  barely  started  before  Tippoo's  troops 
reappeared.  Desultory  fighting  took  place,  during 
which  Baillie  advanced  some  five  miles,  only  nine 
miles  now  separating  him  from  Munro. 

Owing  to  the  confusion  brought  about  by  the 
fighting  in  the  darkness,  touch  had  been  lost  with 
part  of  the  British  baggage  convoy,  so  Colonel  Baillie 
halted,  and  announced  his  intention  of  remaining 
halted  till  the  morning  of  the  10th.  To  this  proposal 
Colonel  Fletcher  and  Captain  Baird  dissented  in 
the  most  vehement  manner.  All  to  no  purpose, 
however,  for  Colonel  Baillie  said  that  he  was 
determined  to  wait  till  the  morning  when  "  he  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  about  him."  So  they 
halted  where  they  stood.1 

1  Life  of  Sir  David  Baird,  vol.  i.,  p.  21. 
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During  the  night  Tippoo  received  considerable 
reinforcements  from  his  father,  and  at  4  a.m.  on 
the  10th,  having  ascertained  that  Munro  showed  no 
signs  of  moving,  Hyder  himself,  with  his  main 
army,  marched  away  to  join  his  son. 

With  the  first  streak  of  dawn  on  the  10th  Baillie 
was  astir  and  resumed  his  march  on  Conjeveram. 
The  first  two  miles  were  covered  without  incident, 
but  as  the  head  of  the  column  debouched  from  a 
long  avenue  of  trees  into  an  open  plain,  it  was 
heavily  fired  on  by  one  of  Tippoo's  batteries  located 
in  front  and  to  the  left  of  the  British  column.  At 
the  same  time  it  was  clear  that  the  village  of 
Pollilore,1  about  a  mile  ahead,  was  strongly  held  by 
the  enemy.  For  a  short  time  Baillie  marched  on, 
disregarding  the  fire  of  the  battery.  At  length, 
however,  his  losses  being  considerable,  he  brought 
his  own  guns  into  action,  and  these,  most  admirably 
served,  as  indeed  they  were  throughout  the  day, 
silenced  the  enemy's  guns  and  drove  the  bulk  of 
the  gunners  from  their  pieces.  Baillie  then  ordered 
Captain  Rumley,  with  ten  companies  of  sepoy 
grenadiers,  to  capture  and  spike  the  guns.  Rumley 
asked  that  his  sepoys  might  receive  some  very 
necessary  stiffening  by  the  addition  of  one  of  the 
three  European  grenadier  companies.  His  request, 
however,  was  refused. 

Very  skilfully  led  by  Rumley,  the  sepoy 
grenadiers  closed  with  the  battery  and  drove  away 
the  few  remaining  gunners.  Hardly  had  this 
occurred  than  a  great  mass  of  Tippoo's  cavalry 
emerged  from  behind  a  wood  on  the  British  right 
flank  and  came  sweeping  down  on  the  main  body, 

1  This  village  gave  its  name  to  the  battle  fought  this  day,  10th 
September  1780. 
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by  whom  they  were  received  with  such  a  deadly  fire 
that  the  charge  was  not  pressed  home.  The  enemy 
horsemen,  then  swerving  to  their  right,  swept  past 
the  main  body  and  charged  the  rear-guard,  where 
they  were  again  reputed. 

Having  failed  to  overwhelm  the  rear-guard, 
Hyder's  troopers  galloped  on  to  attack  the  sepoy 
grenadiers  under  Rumley.  Someone  raised  a  panic 
cry  of  "  The  Horse  !  The  Horse  ! "  and  in  a  moment 
the  ten  sepoy  grenadier  companies  stampeded,  and 
streamed  back  in  the  utmost  disorder  upon  the  main 
body,  being  heavily  punished  by  the  pursuing  cavalry 
on  the  way.  To  make  matters  worse,  the  grenadiers 
had  failed  to  spike  the  guns,  and  the  latter  were  soon 
in  action  again. 

Baillie  then  abandoned  the  idea  of  continuing  his 
march  towards  Conjeveram.  He  decided  to  take  up 
the  best  position  that  he  could,  and  there  to  await 
the  arrival  of  Munro.  An  hour  thus  went  by 
without  any  particular  incident.  In  the  distance, 
Tippoo's  infantry  could  be  seen  forming  up  for  an 
attack,  while  from  time  to  time  the  British  artillery 
engaged  the  enemy's  batteries,  and  reduced  them 
temporarily  to  silence,  but  no  further  attempt  was 
made  by  Baillie  to  capture  any  of  the  guns. 

Time  passed,  but  there  were  no  signs  of  Munro. 
Conjeveram  was  less  than  seven  miles  away,  Munro 
must  have  heard  the  firing  and  would  soon  arrive, 
but  would  he  arrive  in  time?  To  Baillie  and  his 
sorely  tried  troops,  the  suspense  became  intense. 

Suddenly,  faintly,  very  faintly,  but  steadily 
swelling  in  volume,  there  came,  from  the  direction 
of  Conjeveram,  the  strains  of  a  band,  and  a  hum  of 
expectation  rose  from  the  British  and  their  sepoy 
comrades,  for  the  tune  was  well  known  to  them ;  it 
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was  the  Grenadiers'  March  of  the  British  Army. 
Louder  still  and  louder  grew  the  music,  greater 
still  and  greater  grew  the  excitement  amongst  the 
anxious  listeners ;  and  when  at  length  there  emerged 
from  the  narrow  street  of  Pollilore  the  head  of  a 
column  clad  in  the  familiar  scarlet,  the  long  pent- 
up  feelings  of  Baillie's  troops  found  vent  in  roar 
after  roar  of  cheering.  Worn  out  with  watching, 
marching,  and  fighting,  for  a  whole  week  their  fate 
had  hung  on  a  thread,  and  now  salvation  had  come 
at  last.     We  can  imagine  their  relief  of  mind. 

But  alas !  they  had  small  cause  to  cheer,  for  the 
band  was  the  band  of  Hyder,  and  the  scarlet  clad 
troops  were  the  veteran  infantry  of  Mysore.  Ere 
the  few  survivors  of  that  stricken  field  were  to  set 
eyes  again  on  the  British  uniform,  nigh  on  four 
years'  captivity  were  to  be  endured,  and  the  cup 
of  misery  drained  to  the  dregs. 

The  rest  of  the  story  is  soon  told.  Surrounded 
on  all  sides,  incessantly  attacked  by  cavalry  and 
infantry  in  overwhelming  numbers,  their  ranks 
swept  by  the  fire  of  over  seventy  guns,  to  which 
the  few  surviving  British  gunners  could  make  but 
a  feeble  response,  the  end  was  inevitable. 

Matters  came  to  a  climax  sooner  than  they 
might  otherwise  have  done,  through  the  explosion 
of  two  British  ammunition  tumbrils.  The  sepoys, 
who  had  long  been  feeling  the  strain,  were  obviously 
much  shaken  by  this  event,1  and  their  shaken 
condition  did  not  pass  unremarked  by  Biccajee 
Sindia,  an  officer  of  high  rank  in  the  Mysorean 
cavalry. 

Hyder  had  been  much  incensed  by  the  junction 
of    Colonel     Fletcher's    detachment    with    Colonel 

1  History  of  the  First  Madras  European  Regiment,  p.  277. 
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Baillie's  force.  For  this  untoward  incident  Hyder 
held  Biccajee  Sindia  responsible,  and,  having  sent 
for  him,  he  had  overwhelmed  him  in  public  with 
the  foulest  abuse.  Keenly  feeling  his  disgrace, 
Biccajee  Sindia  waited  his  opportunity  ;  he  would 
wipe  out  that  disgrace,  or  perish  in  the  attempt. 
Now  he  saw  his  chance  and,  sword  in  hand,  at 
the  head  of  his  command,  he  charged  down  upon 
the  wavering  sepoys.  Biccajee  Sindia  fell  in  the 
charge,  and  fifteen  of  his  family  with  him,  but, 
led  by  a  desperate  man,  the  horsemen  rode  home, 
and  the  sepoys  broke  and  fled.  Thus  were  the 
British  left  to  fight  the  matter  out  alone. 

For  a  time  the  unequal  contest  was  continued, 
no  less  than  thirteen  different  attacks  of  cavalry 
and  infantry  being  successfully  met.  At  last, 
anxious  to  save  the  few  who  still  survived,  Colonel 
Baillie  raised  his  handkerchief  on  the  point  of  his 
sword  and  offered  to  surrender.  He  was  assured 
that  quarter  would  be  given  if  the  British  laid  down 
their  arms.  Hardly  had  they  done  so,  when  the 
enemy's  cavalry  was  upon  them,  hacking  and 
slashing  in  every  direction.  In  desperation,  such 
of  the  British  as  could  picked  up  their  arms  again 
and  resumed  the  fight ;  but  all  would  have  been  very 
shortly  slain  if  Colonel  Lally  and  Captain  Pimorin, 
of  Hyder's  French  contingent,  had  not  pleaded  that 
the  lives  of  the  few  survivors  should  be  spared. 

Thus  the  fighting  came  to  an  end.  Of  eighty- 
six  European  officers,  thirty- six  were  killed  or  died 
of  wounds,  thirty-four  were  wounded,  and  only 
sixteen  remained  unhurt.  Of  the  rank  and  file, 
barely  two  hundred,  and  those  mostly  wounded, 
were  taken  prisoners.1 

1  The  Lives  of  the  Lindsays,  p.  248. 
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Before  leaving  this  tragic  scene,  we  must  note 
that  unconscious  amid  a  pile  of  dead  and  wounded, 
with  two  sabre  cuts  in  his  head,  a  pike  thrust 
in  his  arm,  and  a  bullet  in  his  thigh,  lay  David 
Baird. 

We  will  now  return  to  Munro.  We  have  seen 
that  Hyder  broke  up  his  camp  at  4  a.m.  on  this 
eventful  morning,  but  it  was  not  till  8  a.m.,  four 
hours  later,  that  Munro  knew  that  the  enemy's 
main  army  had  gone  to  join  Tippoo.  For  this 
delay  at  any  rate  we  cannot  altogether  blame 
Munro,  for  he  had  no  cavalry  whatever,  and  had 
to  depend  for  his  information  entirely  on  hircarrahs, 
who,  at  very  great  personal  risk,  had  to  find  their 
way  backwards  and  forwards  through  the  cavalry 
screen  which  Hyder  had  left  behind  him.  It  must 
be  confessed  that  from  these  hircarrahs  Munro 
failed  to  obtain  the  best  results,  for,  in  marked 
contrast  to  Hyder,  he  was  most  niggardly  in  his 
rewards.  To  a  hircarrah,  who  had  brought  him 
a  note  from  Colonel  Baillie,  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  gave  fifteen  shillings!!  As  the  man  took 
the  money  he  smiled,  as  well  he  might,  for  he  had 
been  twice  wounded  in  carrying  out  his  mission, 
and  would  most  assuredly  have  been  hanged  had 
he  been  captured.1 

There  was  no  British  cavalry  regiment  in 
India  at  this  time,  and  the  East  India  Company 
maintained  no  native  cavalry  regiments  of  their 
own.  It  is  true  that  the  Madras  Government 
relied  on  the  Nawab  of  Arcot  to  supply  them 
with  two  or  three  regiments  of  his  own  Horse. 
In  this,  as  in  all  other  matters,  this  deplorable 
man  had  proved  a  broken  reed,  for  having  omitted 

1  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  vol.  i.,  p.  2G. 
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to  pay  his  cavalry  for  two  years  or  more,  the  latter 
had  deserted  to  Hyder. 

For  Munro's  movements  on  this  fatal  day  we 
will  turn  to  his  own  journal.1  Having  decided 
to  march  to  Baillie's  rescue,  he  covered  four 
miles  towards  his  right  in  the  direction  whence 
came  the  sound  of  the  firing.  He  then  halted 
and  fired  three  guns  as  a  signal.  On  resuming 
his  march,  he  this  time  moved  towards  his  left 
in  the  direction  of  some  smoke  which  he  took  to 
be  the  smoke  of  guns.  Having  covered  a  mile 
and  a  half  he  again  halted  and  repeated  the 
previous  signal,  though  how  in  the  heat  of  battle, 
amidst  the  roar  of  guns  in  his  close  proximity, 
Baillie  could  have  been  expected  to  notice  the 
report  of  three  guns  in  the  far  distance,  is  past 
comprehension.  Shortly  after  the  repetition  of  the 
signal,  Munro  saw  a  great  cloud  of  smoke  rise, 
and  not  long  after  this  all  firing  ceased.  Munro 
then  started  anew,  and  marched  two  miles  to  his 
right  along  the  road  leading  to  Pollilore  ;  but  on 
meeting  some  fugitive  sepoys,  who  had  escaped 
from  the  field  of  battle  and  who  said  that  Baillie's 
force  was  destroyed,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  for 
the  third  time,  came  to  a  halt.  After  some 
consideration  he  decided  to  turn  about  and  to 
return  to  Conjeveram,  a  decision  arrived  at  in 
spite  of  the  most  vigorous  protest  from  Lord 
Macleod,  who  felt  very  acutely  the  failure  to  go  to 
the  assistance  of  his  two  flank  companies,  who  had 
gone  with  Fletcher  to  join  Baillie.  Munro,  having 
arrived  at  Conjeveram,  threw  his  heavy  guns  into 
a  tank,  and,  having  collected  his  precious  rice  from 
the  pagoda,  started  on  his  return  march  to  Madras. 

1   Vestiges  of  Old  Madras,  vol.  iii.,  p.  204-205. 
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The  rice  in  the  pagoda  actually  amounted  to 
one  day's  supply  only,  and  why  Munro  should  have 
thought  it  necessary  thus  to  store  it,  in  place  of 
putting  it  on  wheels  and  carrying  it  with  him,  we 
are  unable  to  understand. 

Pressing  on  with  the  utmost  speed,  Munro 
arrived  safely  at  Madras  on  the  15th,  his  rear- 
guard having  been  much  harassed  by  Hyder's 
troopers  on  the  way. 

Fortunate  it  was  for  Munro  that  Hyder's  fifty- 
eight  years  of  strenuous  life  were  telling  on  him. 
Had  the  Euler  of  Mysore  been  possessed  of  the 
energy  which  he  had  displayed  on  many  occasions 
before,  the  fate  of  Munro's  army  might  have  been 
sealed.  As  it  was  Hyder  was  well  satisfied,  after 
destroying  Baillie's  force,  to  let  well  alone  and,  in 
place  of  risky  adventures  in  the  field,  to  content 
himself  with  the  siege  of  Arcot.  This  was  a  half- 
measure,  and  half  -  measures  do  not  win  wars. 
Fortune  had  smiled  on  Hyder.  By  the  folly  of  his 
enemies,  it  had  been  placed  in  his  power  to  crush 
Munro  after  annihilating  Baillie.  The  Euler  of 
Mysore  failed  to  make  the  most  of  his  opportunity, 
and  the  opportunity  did  not  recur. 

Thus  closed  one  of  the  most  brief  and  most 
discreditable  campaigns  in  British  military  history. 
The  blame  must  rest  on  Munro.  He  had  adopted, 
with  his  eyes  open,  a  most  risky  plan.  If  handled 
with  energy  and  determination,  this  plan,  faulty  as 
it  was,  might  still  perhaps  have  been  carried  through 
with  success,  but  in  face  of  Munro's  lack  of  decision 
failure  was  foredoomed. 

The  story  of  Munro  and  Baillie  possesses  a  great 
interest  for  such  as  study  the  part  played  by  human 
nature  in  war.     It  shows  how  the  passage  of  time 
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may  bring  about  a  deterioration  in  even  the  finest 
character,  for  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  point 
of  resemblance  between  General  Sir  Hector  Munro, 
allowing  the  golden  moments  to  trickle  through  his 
palsied  fingers  at  Conjeveram,  and  Major  Hector 
Munro,  gripping  a  critical  situation  in  his  firm 
hands  and,  all  undismayed  by  giant  odds,  snatching 
victory  from  the  jaws  of  defeat  by  the  corpse-paved 
ford  of  Buxar.1 

1  23rd  October  1764. 
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PRISONERS   UNDER   HYDER 

Let  us  now  return  to  David  Baird,  whom  we  left 
stretched  unconscious  amidst  a  pile  of  dead  and 
suffering  humanity.  When  he  came  to  his  senses 
he  found  himself  stripped  of  everything  save  his 
shirt  and  trousers.  On  regaining  consciousness  he 
made  a  slight  movement  which  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  a  Mysorean  soldier  who  was  looting  the 
dead.  This  miscreant  ran  towards  Baird  with 
uplifted  spear  to  despatch  him,  but,  fortunately  for 
the  subject  of  our  memoir,  some  other  poor  wretch 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  ruffian  on  the  way, 
and  Baird  was  forgotten.  Throughout  that  day 
and  the  following  night  Baird  lay  unattended  and 
without  a  drop  of  water.  The  following  morning, 
11th  September,  he  was  found  by  a  trooper  of  the 
enemy's  cavalry,  who  gave  him  some  water  and 
endeavoured  to  lead  him  to  Hyder's  camp,  in  order 
to  claim  the  reward  of  ten  rupees  which  had  been 
offered  for  each  European  prisoner  who  should  be 
brought  in.  Baird,  however,  was  too  weak  to  walk 
far,  and  having  collapsed  three  times,  the  trooper, 
despairing  of  getting  his  prisoner  into  camp, 
abandoned  him. 

It   may  be   said,   however,   to   the  credit  of  his 

08 
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captor,  that  had  he  slain  Baird,  he  might  have 
received  a  reward  of  five  rupees  for  his  head. 

Baird  lay  where  he  fell  until  he  was  found  by 
Sergeant  Walker  and  a  private  of  the  73rd.  Both 
were  severely  wounded,  but  in  neither  case  did 
their  wounds  impede  their  walking.  With  their 
assistance  Baird  was  eventually  able  to  reach  the 
French  camp,  where  he  and  his  two  comrades  were 
warmly  welcomed  by  Colonel  Lally  and  his  Second- 
in-Command,  Captain  Pimorin.  Food  was  pro- 
vided and  a  surgeon  sent  for  who  dressed  their 
wounds.  Nothing  could  have  exceeded  the  kind- 
ness of  the  French  officers,  whose  behaviour  to  the 
British  prisoners  on  this  occasion  was  in  keeping 
with  their  behaviour  on  each  and  every  occasion 
on  which  they  were  brought  in  contact  with  British 
soldiers  similarly  situated.  Nor  was  their  gallant 
conduct  in  the  field  less  remarkable  than  their 
humanity  to  their  enemies  in  distress.  France  had 
good  reason  to  be  proud  of  her  sons  who  fought 
under  the  Ruler  of  Mysore. 

Unfortunately,  Hyder  had  given  the  most  ex- 
plicit instructions  that  all  British  prisoners  should 
be  forwarded  to  his  headquarter  camp,  and  con- 
sequently, though  with  great  reluctance,  Lally 
was  obliged  to  part  with  Baird  and  the  two 
Highlanders. 

On  arrival  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Mysorean 
army  Baird  was  taken  to  a  large  marquee  where 
Hyder  was  interviewing  a  number  of  prisoners. 
The  interview  had  just  come  to  an  end,  and 
amongst  the  prisoners  who  emerged  from  the  tent 
was  John  Lindsay,  himself  very  badly  wounded. 
To  Lindsay  we  are  indebted  for  one  of  the  two 
existing  journals  of  the  Seringapatam  imprisonment. 
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Man)7  journals  were  kept,  but  only  two  have 
survived,  and  for  reasons  which  will  appear  later. 
Lindsay  tells  us  that  on  emerging  from  the  tent 
he  saw  a  tall  officer  approaching  him  covered  in 
blood,  and  that  from  the  officer's  voice  he  recog- 
nised him  to  be  his  old  friend  David  Baird. 

Lindsay,  also,  had  passed  through  the  French 
camp,  and  he  gives  us  a  vivid  sketch  of  Hyder, 
dressed  in  a  green  silk  jacket,  and  wearing  an 
immense  scarlet  turban  with  a  flat  top,  riding  up 
to  Colonel  Lally  on  a  dun  pony,  and  engaging  in  a 
long  conversation  punctuated  with  roars  of  laughter. 
Hyder  indeed  had  good  cause  to  be  pleased,  for 
he  had  destroyed  an  Anglo-Indian  force  of  three 
thousand  seven  hundred  men  and  ten  guns,  a  force 
representing  well-nigh  half  the  whole  field  army  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Madras  Government  at  the 
time. 

Hyder  caused  his  victory  to  be  commemorated 
in  a  huge  fresco,  which  is  still  to  be  seen  on  the 
wall  of  the  Darya  Daulet  garden  at  Seringapatam. 

The  artist  has  depicted  the  British  infantry  in 
square.  No  sepoys  are  represented.  In  the  left- 
hand  top  corner  of  the  square  an  ammunition 
tumbril  has  just  exploded.  In  the  right-hand 
bottom  corner  two  senior  British  officers  are  to  be 
seen  wearing  black  hats  with  enormous  feathers 
drooping  backwards  over  their  necks.  The  officers 
wear  red  coats,  white  breeches,  and  top  boots.  In 
the  middle  of  the  square  sits  Colonel  Baillie  in  his 
palanquin,  gnawing  his  thumb  with  annoyance. 
Outside  the  square,  masses  of  Mysorean  cavalry 
and  infantry  are  in  the  act  of  charging.  Some 
few  isolated  British  soldiers  separated  from  their 
comrades  are   being  killed.     Heads,  arms,  and  legs 
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fly  off  in  every  direction.  In  the  midst  of  the  melee 
sits  Tippoo  on  horseback,  smelling  a  rose  with  the 
greatest  sang-froid.  The  British  soldiers  are,  we 
believe,  correctly  depicted  as  wearing  black  hats, 
high  in  the  crown  and  with  a  fairly  large  brim,  red 
coats,  and  white  trousers.  Every  man  is  clean- 
shaven, except  for  a  side-whisker  of  the  strictly 
regulation  length.  We  think,  however,  that  the 
artist  has  made  one  slip  in  representing  all  the 
infantry  as  wearing  black  hats,  for  Innes  Munro  has 
distinctly  told  us  that  when,  in  deference  to  the 
mosquitos,  the  73rd  abandoned  the  kilt  in  favour 
of  white  trousers,  they  adopted  a  white  hat  as 
well. 

In  representing  Colonel  Baillie  as  seated  in  his 
palanquin  during  the  actual  battle,  the  artist  has 
evidently  allowed  himself  a  certain  license.  Colonel 
Baillie,  however,  did  travel  in  a  palanquin  and  had 
no  horse  with  him.  This  fact  proved  his  undoing, 
for  during  the  action  he  ran  about  giving  orders  and 
placing  his  troops,  and,  what  with  the  heat  and  the 
unaccustomed  exercise,  he  soon  arrived  at  a  state 
of  mental  flurry  and  physical  exhaustion,  which 
prevented  him  taking  a  calm  view  of  anything. 
Hence  his  failure  to  attack  and  carry  the  village  of 
Pollilore,  where  he  could,  in  all  probability,  have 
maintained  himself  until  such  time  as  Sir  Hector 
Munro,  led  on  by  the  sounds  of  continued  firing, 
should  have  arrived.1 

From  the  11th  September  till  the  14th  of  the 
same  month  the  prisoners  were  kept  at  Hyder's 
headquarters.  For  a  limited  number  accommodation 
was  found  in  a  tent.  Those  for  whom  there  was  no 
room  in  the  tent   were  forced   to  lie   outside.     No 

1  History  of  Mysore,  vol.  ii.,  p.  275. 
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medical  attendance  was  provided  and  only  the 
most  meagre  rations  were  supplied.  Under  such 
conditions  many  of  the  wounded  succumbed,  while 
the  wounds  of  the  survivors  became  full  of  grit  and 
infested  with  maggots.  So  unpleasing  did  their 
condition  become,  that  the  country  people  who 
came  to  supply  the  market  would  not  approach  the 
unhappy  captives.  Colonel  Baillie  and  a  number  of 
officers  had  an  interview  with  Hyder,  who  expressed 
his  regret  and  told  them  to  go  away  and  "to  eat, 
sleep,  drink,  and  be  happy."  He  also  presented 
Colonel  Baillie  with  a  thousand  rupees  which  were 
divided  up  equally,  each  officer  and  man  receiving 
5  rupees.  Whether  Hyder  ever  had  any  intention  of 
alleviating  the  lot  of  his  unhappy  prisoners  we  do 
not  know,  but  certainly  nothing  in  this  direction  was 
done.  On  the  contrary,  one  of  his  chief  Ministers, 
Kishna  Rao,  abused  the  prisoners,  shaking  his  stick 
over  Baird,  and  saying  that  better  men  than  they  had 
been  shut  up  to  die  in  cages.  Apparently  Kishna 
Rao  considered  that  the  complaints  lodged  by  the 
prisoners  reflected  on  himself,  and  he  took  care  to 
make  their  condition  more  intolerable  than  ever. 

Again  the  French  officers  came  to  the  rescue, 
and,  although  very  badly  off  for  funds  themselves, 
they  subscribed  no  less  a  sum  than  1600  rupees, 
which  they  placed  at  Colonel  Baillie's  disposal. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  14th  September  1780,  the 
prisoners  were  divided  up  and  despatched,  some  to 
Arnee,  some  to  Bangalore,  whilst  Colonel  Baillie, 
David  Baird,  John  Lindsay,  and  five  others  were 
retained  at  Hyder's  headquarters,  and  with  him 
moved  to  Arcot,  the  siege  of  which  was  to  be 
resumed.  On  arrival  at  Arcot,  at  the  earnest 
entreaty  of  the  French  officers,  a  surgeon  from  the 
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French  contingent  was  permitted  by  Hyder  to  visit 
the  prisoners.  The  French  officers  also  presented 
Colonel  Baillie  and  his  comrades  with  eight  baskets 
of  liquor.     These  Kishna  Rao  stole. 

On  the  22nd  September  Captains  Baird,  Lindsay, 
Menteith,  and  Wragg  were  separated  from  the  others 
for  despatch  to  Seringapatam.  They  travelled  in 
rough  palanquins  without  any  carpet  or  bedding. 
During  the  long  march  of  two  hundred  and  forty 
miles  to  Seringapatam,  they  halted  each  day  in  some 
village  where  the  prisoners,  after  being  placed  out  in 
the  sun  for  the  populace  to  stare  at  for  some  hours, 
were  locked  up  in  a  cowshed,  ankle  deep  in  manure. 
In  these  disgusting  surroundings,  without  even  a 
mat  to  lie  on,  they  were  forced  to  spend  each 
night. 

John  Lindsay  was  very  ill  with  dysentery, 
and  his  complaint  was  becoming  daily  worse.  One 
evening,  after  the  day's  march  was  over,  a  sepoy 
of  the  escort  approached  him,  and  after  standing 
by  him  for  some  minutes  said  he  would  prepare 
him  some  medicine  if  Lindsay  would  take  it.  The 
sick  man  readily  agreed,  whereupon  the  sepoy 
went  away  and  returned  in  a  short  time  with  a 
mixture  of  green  pomegranates  and  sour  milk. 
This  Lindsay  drank,  fell  into  a  deep  sleep,  and 
awoke  very  much  better.  In  expressing  his  grateful 
thanks  to  the  sepoy  next  morning,  Lindsay  said 
he  regretted  having  no  money  with  which  to  reward 
him,  but  he  hoped  some  day  to  be  in  a  position 
to  make  some  return  for  the  kindness  which  had 
been  shown  to  him.  The  sepoy  replied  that  he 
looked  for  no  reward,  and  he  said  that  he  too 
was  a  poor  man,  his  pay  being  only  twelve  shillings 
a   month.     None    the   less,   he    drew    out   a   small 
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purse  and  pressed  one  rupee  upon  Lindsay  who 
gratefully  declined  to  accept  it.  This  kind  and 
generous  action  on  the  part  of  the  sepoy,  standing 
out  like  a  tiny  oasis  in  a  desert  of  brutality, 
deserves  to  be  recorded. 

On  the  6th  November  Baird  caught  the  first 
sight  of  Seringapatam,  where  he  was  to  spend 
three  and  a  half  of  the  best  years  of  his  life  in 
captivity,  and  which  he  was  to  revisit  thrice  again 
during  his  career  under  very  different  circumstances. 

On  arrival  at  the  capital,  the  prisoners  were 
as  usual  exposed  to  the  idle  gaze  of  the  populace, 
and  were  then  conducted  to  the  prison  in  which 
the  whole  of  their  captivity  was  to  be  spent. 

The  prison  consisted  of  a  parallelogram  con- 
tained by  high  mud  walls,  the  length  of  the 
parallelogram  being  seventy  feet  and  its  breadth 
thirty-five  feet.  Against  each  of  the  two  long  sides 
was  erected  a  lean-to  shed,  open  on  the  inside.  At 
each  of  the  four  ends  of  the  sheds  was  partitioned 
off  a  small  dark  room  with  no  window.  The 
sheds  had  a  tile  roof  through  which  the  rain  ran 
freely.  The  floor  was  of  earth,  on  which  pools  of 
water  stood  in  wet  weather.  The  narrow  space 
down  the  centre  of  the  parallelogram,  between  the 
two  sheds,  was  open  to  the  sky.  One  of  the 
shorter  ends  of  the  parallelogram  was  allotted  to 
the  guard  and  to  the  sanitary  services,  whilst  the 
other  end  was  occupied  by  the  cook-house.  Each 
prisoner  was  allowed  one  fanam,  equivalent  to 
fivepence  halfpenny,  per  day,  and  out  of  this  meagre 
pittance  the  cost  of  food,  clothing,  and  all  other 
requirements  had  to  be  met.  At  the  moment  the 
prisoners  had  only  a  shirt  and  a  pair  of  trousers 
each,  and  were  forced  to  lie  upon  the  bare  earth, 
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not  even  a  mat  being  supplied  them.  In  order 
to  provide  funds  with  which  to  buy  material  for 
making  clothes,  bedding,  etc.,  Baird  and  his  friends 
had  to  reduce  the  amount  spent  on  food  to  the 
absolute  minimum  required  to  preserve  life. 

The  guard  was  composed  of  Mohammedans  and 
was  commanded  by  an  havildar  named  Mobit  Khan, 
whose  villainous  appearance  was  found  to  be  in 
keeping  with  his  character.  Mobit  Khan  gave  the 
prisoners  a  lecture  on  their  behaviour,  and  added 
that  the  last  occupants  of  the  gaol  had  been  executed 
for  attempting  to  escape. 

The  prisoners  had  been  so  far  fortunate  as  to 
retain  the  services  of  one  servant  each  from  amongst 
those  who  had  survived  the  battle  of  Pollilore. 
These  servants  were  allowed  to  go  to  the  bazaar 
and  purchase  food  for  their  masters,  but  Mobit 
Khan  took  good  care  to  prevent  any  visit  being 
made  to  the  bazaar  until  nightfall,  by  which  time 
provisions  were  scarce,  of  the  worst  quality,  and 
extremely  dear. 

On  the  10th  December,  twenty-two  other  officers, 
survivors  of  Baillie's  force,  joined  the  prison  in 
Seringapatam  from  Arnee,  where  they  had  been 
originally  shut  up.  In  this  their  first  prison  they 
had  been  very  badly  treated,  many  of  their  number 
had  died,  and  more  would  assuredly  have  done  so, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  intervention  of  Captain 
Pimorin  who,  at  great  personal  risk,  sent  them 
a  supply  of  money  which  proved  their  salvation. 
This  splendid  man  fell  shortly  afterwards  at  the 
siege  of  Arcot,  to  the  very  deep  regret  of  the 
British  officers  who  were  thus  deprived  of  "  the  hope 
of  testifying,  by  some  visible  token,  their  gratitude 
and  esteem." 
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By  the  beginning  of  the  New  Year,  1781,  there 
were  thirty-one  officers  in  the  prison,  and  the 
accommodation  became  very  restricted.  Many  of 
the  prisoners  were  condemned  to  spend  their  time 
in  one  of  the  dark  rooms,  though  arrangements 
were  made  that  this  additional  hardship  should 
be  shared  by  all,  turn  and  turn  about. 

About  this  time  the  prisoners  received  a  letter 
brought  in,  concealed  in  some  food,  by  one  of 
their  servants  from  the  bazaar.  The  letter  came 
from  the  rank  and  file  British  prisoners,  of  whose 
presence  in  Seringapatam  the  officers  heard  now 
for  the  first  time.  The  rank  and  file  were  in  a 
state  of  great  destitution,  and  the  officers  at  once, 
out  of  their  scanty  savings,  raised  a  sum  of  money 
and  sent  it  to  their  men.  Nothing  is  finer  in  the 
whole  history  of  the  Seringapatam  captivity  than 
the  disregard  of  self  shown  by  the  officers  in  the 
main  prison.  Was  one  of  their  number  ill,  then 
one  or  more  of  his  comrades  nursed  him  with 
the  utmost  devotion,  while  all  strove  by  denying 
themselves  to  provide  extra  nourishment  for  the 
invalid.  Did  it  come  to  their  notice  that  the  rank 
and  file,  or  any  officers  shut  up  in  some  other  part 
of  Seringapatam,  were  in  circumstances  of  greater 
need  than  they  themselves  at  the  moment  were  in, 
then  a  levy  was  at  once  made  on  everyone's  savings, 
and  the  money  transmitted  to  the  quarter  in  which 
it  was  required.  Apart  from  the  self-denial  required 
of  the  donors,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  com- 
munication was  opened  up  with  the  other  prisoners 
only  at  the  greatest  personal  risk,  death,  or  at 
least  mutilation,  being  the  certain  penalty  in  case 
of  discovery. 

Nothing  happened  of  any  particular  moment  till 
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10th  May.  Early  in  the  morning  of  this  fateful 
day  a  great  clanging  and  clattering  awoke  the 
prisoners,  who,  to  their  horror,  saw  that  a  pile  of 
irons  was  being  deposited  opposite  to  the  guard 
house.  Shortly  afterwards  the  Kiladar,  or  Governor, 
of  Seringapatam  visited  them  and  told  them  that  it 
was  the  order  that  all  should  be  put  into  irons. 
Captain  Lucas,  an  officer  who  spoke  the  language 
perfectly,  addressed  the  Kiladar  on  behalf  of  his 
comrades,  and  protested  in  the  most  vehement 
manner  against  such  an  uncalled  for  indignity 
being  inflicted  upon  them.  The  Kiladar,  who 
appeared  to  be  not  without  sympathy,  replied  that 
the  order  came  from  Hyder  and  must  be  obeyed. 
Having  said  this,  the  Kiladar  ordered  Mobit  Khan 
to  put  each  of  the  prisoners  in  irons,  and  having 
waited  to  see  the  work  begun,  the  Governor  went 
away. 

When  it  came  to  David  Baird's  turn  to  have 
his  irons  rivetted  on,  Captain  Lucas  again  inter- 
vened. He  pointed  out  to  Mobit  Khan  that  the 
bullet  still  remained  in  Captain  Baird's  thigh,  that 
the  wound  was  very  much  inflamed,  and  that,  if 
matters  were  aggravated  by  the  irons,  Captain 
Baird  must  inevitably  die.  Mobit  Khan  replied 
that  he  had  been  given  a  certain  number  of  irons, 
and  that  each  pair  of  irons  must  be  utilised. 
Captain  Lucas,  without  a  moment's  hesitation, 
replied  that,  if  that  was  the  case,  he  would 
gladly  wear  two  pairs  himself.  This  unselfish  offer 
touched  even  Mobit  Khan,  who  replied  that  he 
would  ask  the  Kiladar  to  consult  the  book  of 
Fate ;  and  after  a  visit  to  the  Governor's  house,  he 
returned  with  the  glad  news  that  Captain  Baird's 
Fate  was   found  to   be   good.     Thus,  for  the   time 
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being,  Baird  was  to  remain  unfettered,  and  was 
so  to  remain  until  the  10th  November  following, 
when,  his  wound  having  improved,  he  was  put  in 
irons  like  the  rest. 

Each  pair  of  irons  weighed  from  eight  to  nine 
pounds,  and  the  connecting  link  between  them  was 
eight  inches,  thus  determining  the  length  of  each 
step  that  the  unfortunate  wearer  could  make. 
Until  they  could  get  used  to  this  short  step,  and 
to  the  weight  of  the  irons,  the  prisoners  had  to 
forego  all  attempts  at  exercise.  In  the  meantime, 
they  devoted  their  ingenuity  to  devising  leather 
protectors  to  save  their  legs  from  being  chafed  by 
the  metal. 

Early  in  July  the  prisoners  were  much  per- 
turbed by  news  conveyed  in  a  letter  written  to 
Colonel  Baillie,  who  was  confined  in  a  different 
part  of  Seringapatam,  and  who  managed  to  have 
the  letter  delivered  to  the  occupants  of  the  main 
prison.  The  letter  was  written  and  signed  by 
seven  Highlanders  of  the  73rd  Regiment  to  say  that 
they,  and  a  number  of  their  comrades,  had  been 
forcibly  converted  to  the  Mohammedan  faith  by 
having  the  outward  mark  of  Islam  inflicted  upon 
them.  This  having  been  done,  they  had  been  com- 
pelled to  drill  Mysorean  infantry  recruits.  This 
bad  news  was  shortly  to  be  confirmed  by  a  letter 
received  from  a  Sergeant  of  Bengal  artillery  who 
signed  himself  John  Maxwell  Dempster.  This  man 
had  started  life  as  an  officer  in  H.M.  19th  Foot.1 
Having  come  to  grief  he  had  then  enlisted  in  the 

1  Scurry  gives  Dempster  a  very  bad  character,  and  credits  him 
with  being  the  cause  of  much  of  the  misery  inflicted  on  the  prisoners. 
Dempster  was  eventually  murdered  and  Scurry  sheds  no  crocodile 
tears  over  his  decease.    Scurry,  pp.  60-61,  67-68. 
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Company's  Service  and  been  posted  to  the  Bengal 
artillery.  From  this  corps  he  had  deserted  to 
serve  under  Hyder  Ali.  Possibly  the  act  of 
desertion  had  taken  place  before  war  broke  out, 
but,  be  that  as  it  may,  Dempster  had  gained  little 
by  his  action,  for  it  was  clear  from  his  letter 
that  he  was  receiving  no  better  treatment  at 
Seringapatam  than  the  European  rank  and  file 
prisoners. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  ominous  nature  of  the 
news  thus  received,  we  may  imagine  the  feelings 
of  the  officers  in  the  main  prison  when  a  Brahmin 
arrived  bearing  an  offer  from  Hyder  Ali  to  take 
any  officers  into  his  service  who  cared  to  enter  it. 
Such  as  did,  so  the  Brahmin  said,  were  to  receive 
high  command,  treble  pay  and  other  advantages, 
including  an  unlimited  number  of  wives.  This 
opportunity  to  rival  Solomon  was  not  accepted  by 
the  occupants  of  the  prison,  on  behalf  of  whom 
Captain  Lucas  told  the  Brahmin  in  reply  that 
"they  were  obliged  for  the  offer,  but  that  they 
were  all  officers  and  gentlemen,  and  that  neither 
the  most  alluring  offers,  nor  the  severest  torments, 
would  induce  any  of  them  to  abandon  their  religion 
and  Country." 

None  the  less,  lest  Hyder  should  proceed  to 
employ  force  towards  them  gave  the  officers  grave 
anxiety. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  give  extensive  extracts 
from  either  of  the  two  journals. 

One  day  was  like  another,  a  perpetual  struggle 
to  provide  food  and  clothes  out  of  the  miserable 
sum  available.  To  preserve  mental  activity  classes 
were  held  for  the  study  of  native  dialects,  whilst 
all  the  prisoners  found  occupation  in  tailoring  and 
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in  making  beds,  chairs,  rat-traps,  and  a  number 
of  small  articles  out  of  such  bamboo  as  their 
servants  could  collect.  One  entry  in  John  Lind- 
say's journal1  throws  a  little  light  upon  the  food 
situation.  "To-day  have  six  eggs  for  my  dinner — 
find  five  of  them  rotten — am  going  to  throw  them 

away,  but  T who  has  a  voracious  appetite,  and 

never  enough  to  satisfy  it,  takes  and  eats  them, 
saying  that  I  am  too  nice  for  a  prisoner  upon  a 
fanam  per  day." 

We  are  reminded  of  the  story  of  the  old  Colonel 
at  the  siege  of  Seringapatam  in  1799  when  supplies 
were  very  scarce.  Seated  one  morning  at  breakfast 
next  to  a  young  officer,  the  seasoned  campaigner 
observed  his  neighbour  pushing  away,  with  every 
mark  of  disgust,  a  boiled  egg  which  he  had  just 
opened.  "  What's  the  matter  with  your  egg  ? "  said 
the  veteran.  "It's  got  a  chicken  inside  it,"  was 
the  reply.  "Chicken,"  said  the  old  soldier,  "give 
it  me,  I'll  eat  it,  I  wish  it  were  as  big  as 
a  goose." 

In  March  1782  twenty- two  additional  officers, 
in  the  last  stages  of  dirt  and  destitution,  were 
thrust  into  the  prison.  They  had  been  captured 
by  Tippoo  when  he  surprised  and  overwhelmed 
Colonal  Braithwaite's  detachment  on  the  Coleroon 
River  in  Tanjore. 

This  addition  to  their  list  was  a  very  serious 
matter  to  the  occupants  of  the  main  prison,  the 
number  of  whose  inhabitants  had  now  swelled  to 
some  fifty  odd.  The  results  of  this  overcrowding 
became  very  apparent  when  the  monsoon  broke. 
An  epidemic  of  dysentery  set  in  from  which  many 
officers   died.      Amongst    the   invalids   were   David 

1  Lives  of  the  Lindsays,  p.  296. 
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Baird  and  John  Lindsay,  both  of  whom  resolutely 
refused  to  take  any  medicines  from  the  native 
surgeons  whom  the  Kiladar  provided.  To  this 
action  of  theirs  Baird  and  Lindsay  in  all  probability 
owed  their  lives,  for  a  large  proportion  of  those 
who  accepted  the  assistance  of  the  native  surgeons 
perished.  Amongst  those  who  succumbed  was 
Captain  Lucas,  whose  most  unselfish  action,  in 
offering  to  wear  the  irons  intended  for  David 
Baird,  will  be  remembered.  A  most  gallant 
soldier — he  had  received  no  less  than  thirteen 
wounds  during  his  service — he  left  behind  him  the 
memory  of  a  personality  of  singular  charm,  of  a 
man  quite  regardless  of  self,  of  a  humorist  whose 
quaint  remarks  would  raise  a  laugh  among  his 
brother  officers  in  moments  even  of  the  greatest 
despondency. 

From  time  to  time  during  the  year  1782,  the 
prisoners  heard  of  more  and  more  forcible  con- 
versions to  the  Mohammedan  faith  among  the 
rank  and  file,  while  early  in  the  autumn  they 
ascertained  that  fifty-one  prisoners,  including  five 
midshipmen,  had  arrived  in  Seringapatam,  all  of 
whom  had  "been  honoured  with  the  mark  of 
Islam." 

These  fifty-one  prisoners  were  a  portion  of  the 
four  hundred  odd  prisoners  whom  the  French 
Admiral,  Suffren,  had,  to  his  eternal  shame, 
handed  over  to  Hyder  at  Cuddalore  on  the 
30th  June. 

Amongst  the  prisoners  handed  over  by  Admiral 
Suffren  to  Hyder  Ali  was  a  boy  named  James 
Scurry,  a  member  of  the  crew  of  H.M.S.  Hannibal. 
Scurry  was  fifteen  years  of  age  when  captured, 
and   he   spent  ten   years    in    Mysore,   escaping    in 
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1792.  He  has  left  us  a  vivid  account  of  the 
sufferings,  including  forcible  conversion  to  Islam, 
inflicted  on  himself  and  his  fellow  prisoners. 
Amongst  other  painful  rites  peculiar  to  conversion 
to  Islam  was  included  a  plunge  into  almost  scalding 
water  to  cleanse  the  convert  "of  the  pork  which 
he  had  eaten."  Scurry  married  a  Mohammedan 
wife  and  had  a  considerable  family  by  her.  He 
appears  to  have  become  somewhat  uncivilised.  For 
instance,  on  his  return  to  England  it  was  found 
that  his  table  manners  left  much  to  be  desired, 
for,  refusing  to  use  a  knife  and  fork,  he  tore  his 
meat  to  pieces  with  his  hands  and  teeth,  and 
threw  all  bones  and  scraps  on  to  the  floor.1 

The  only  event  of  further  importance  before 
the  close  of  1782  was  the  death  of  Colonel  Baillie 
in  irons  on  the  13th  November.  He  had  been  ill 
for  some  months,  but  had  been  unable  to  obtain 
any  medicine,  or  indeed  any  alleviation  whatever 
of  his  lot,  for  he  was  kept  in  irons  until  he 
died. 

The  death  of  Colonel  Baillie  was  very  much 
regretted.  He  was  an  officer  of  very  distinguished 
service,  but  his  abilities  had  been  displayed  in 
subordinate  positions,  and  never  before  his  last 
campaign  had  he  been  employed  in  an  independent 
command.  To  this  apparently  he  was  not  fitted. 
Added  to  which  was  the  fact  that,  from  the  day 
when  he  was  directed  to  change  his  route  so  as 
to  join  Sir  Hector  Munro  at  Conjeveram  instead 
of  proceeding  direct  to  Madras,  at  that  moment 
only  twenty-seven  miles  or2  two  marches  distant, 
Colonel  Baillie  appears  to  have  been  filled  with  a 

1  The  Captivity,  Sufferings,  and  Escape  of  James  Scurry. 

2  History  of  the  Madras  Army,  vol.  ii.,  p.  5. 
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premonition  of  approaching  disaster.  This  feeling 
no  doubt  was  to  some  degree  responsible  for  the 
hesitation  which  marked  his  actions  after  the 
alteration  in  his  route.1 

Early  in  the  New  Year  of  1783  it  was  clear 
to  the  prisoners  from  the  atmosphere  of  excitement 
amongst  their  guards,  that  an  event  of  the  greatest 
importance  had  occurred.  It  gradually  leaked  out 
that  Hyder  Ali  had  died  on  the  7th  December 
previous,  and  had  been  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Tippoo. 

On  the  few  occasions  on  which  Tippoo  had 
been  brought  in  contact  with  British  prisoners, 
when  separated  from  his  father,  his  conduct  had 
compared  very  favourably  with  that  of  Hyder. 
The  prisoners,  therefore,  looked  forward  with  con- 
fidence, if  not  to  their  release,  then  at  least  to 
some  improvement  in  the  conditions  under  which 
they  lived.  In  this  pleasurable  anticipation  we 
will  for  the  moment  leave  them,  while  we  take  a 
rapid  view  of  the  events  which  had  taken  place  in 
the  main  theatre  of  war  since  Sir  Hector  Munro 
had  retreated  to  Madras. 

1  History  of  Mysore,  vol.  ii.,  p.  278. 
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SIR    EYRE    COOTE 

As  soon  as  the  grave  news  from  the  Carnatic 
reached  Calcutta,  the  voice  of  faction  in  the 
Governor  General's  Council  was  stilled  and  Hastings, 
for  the  first  time,  was  given  a  free  rein  for  the 
exercise  of  those  great  qualities  with  which, 
happily  for  the  future  of  British  India,  he  was 
so  richly  endowed.  He  immediately  despatched 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  General  Sir  Eyre  Coote, 
to  Madras,  and  with  him  he  sent  fifteen  lacs  of 
rupees  and  every  man  and  gun  that  could  be 
spared  from  Bengal.  Not  a  soldier  remained  in 
Bengal  other  than  the  bare  minimum  which  might 
be  required  in  the  case  of  a  Mahratta  inroad  in 
that  quarter.  He  next  set  himself  down  to 
consider  how  best  to  detach  the  Nizam  and 
the  Mahrattas  from  their  alliance  with  Hyder. 

The  Nizam  was  dealt  with  first,  for  his  case 
presented  the  least  difficulty.  Hastings  secured 
his  object  by  restoring  to  the  Nizam  the  territory 
in  the  Northern  Circars,  about  Guntoor,  which 
had  been  filched  in  the  most  unwarrantable  fashion 
by  the  Madras  Government. 

The  question  of  the  Mahrattas  presented  far 
greater  difficulty.  There  were  not  lacking  amongst 
the  Governor  General's  advisers  those  who  advocated 

84 
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making  peace  with  the  Mahrattas  at  once,  and  on 
any  terms.  This  view  Hastings  rejected  with  scorn. 
Such  action  seemed  to  him  as  little  becoming,  as  it 
was  little  likely  to  prove  advantageous.  His  policy 
rather  was  to  deal  the  Mahrattas  a  series  of  such 
heavy  blows  as  would  make  those  turbulent  folk 
anxious  for  peace.  And  in  this  there  can  be  no 
question  but  that  Hastings  was  right. 

Finally,  it  fell  to  the  much  harassed  Governor 
General  to  raise  funds  with  which  to  carry  on  the 
war,  and  it  also  fell  to  him— a  most  uncongenial 
task— to  inform  the  Directors  in  London  that  for 
the  present  there  could  be  no  question  of  dividends. 
Let  us  follow  the  Commander-in-Chief  to  Madras. 
Sir  Eyre  Coote  was  now  but  fifty-five  years  of  age. 
The  climate  and  his  many  campaigns  had,  however, 
had  the  effect  of  ageing  him  beyond  his  years.  If 
his  health  was  indifferent,  he  had,  none  the  less,  lost 
nothing  of  that  resolute  character,  and  that  skill  in 
the  manipulation  of  troops  on  the  field  of  battle,  for 
which  he  had  ever  been  so  distinguished.  How 
great  a  soldier  he  was  we  can  only  surmise,  for 
never,  in  all  his  campaigns,  did  he  possess  the 
mobility  for  extended  manoeuvre,  nor  the  cavalry 
with  which  to  exploit  a  success. 

The  situation  which  Coote  found  at  Madras  was 
sufficient  to  appal  a  less  strong-minded  man.  The 
main  army,  assembled  under  Munro  near  Madras, 
was  much  shaken  in  morale,  and  almost  entirely 
lacking  in  the  transport  which  would  enable  it  to 
take  the  field.  From  the  Pulicat  Lake  to  a  point 
a  few  miles  north  of  Pondicherry,  ran  a  continuous 
belt  of  country  converted  by  Hyder  into  an  absolute 
wilderness,  in  which  neither  a  dwelling  stood,  nor 
human  being,  nor  domestic  animal  breathed.     The 
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depth,  from  the  coast  line,  of  this  desert  belt  varied 
from  thirty-five  to  fifty  miles.  Westwards  of  this 
belt  Hyder  protected  the  remainder  of  the  Carnatic 
as  he  did  his  own  territory  in  Mysore. 

The  result  of  Hyder's  action  was  that  the 
Madras  Government  found  themselves  absolutely 
and  entirely  dependent  for  their  food  from  day  to 
day  on  what  might  arrive  by  sea,  and  the  sea, 
along  the  Coromandel  coast,  might  be  in  the 
possession  of  the  French  at  any  moment,  for  the 
British  fleet,  under  Admiral  Sir  Edward  Hughes, 
was  at  Bombay. 

The  general  tale  of  mismanagement  and  disaster 
was,  however,  relieved  by  the  exploits  of  two 
subalterns,  the  story  of  which  has  been  preserved 
for  us  by  Colonel  Wilks. 

Ensign  Alan,  with  a  company  of  sepoys,  was  sent 
to  assume  command  of  the  fortress  of  Warriapollam, 
situated  some  sixty  miles  south-west  of  Cuddalore. 
This  young  officer  was  but  seventeen  years  of  age, 
but  he  had  a  resolution  and  resource  remarkable 
in  one  of  his  years.  The  fortress  was  commanded 
_by  a  European  in  the  service  of  Mohammed  Ali,  the 
Kawab  of  Arcot.  On  the  arrival  of  Ensign  Alan, 
this  individual  cheerfully  handed  over  the  command, 
as  well  he  might,  for  his  garrison  was  in  open  mutiny, 
not  having  received  from  their  worthless  master  any 
pay  for  nigh  on  two  years.  Ensign  Alan  grasped  the 
nettle  at  once,  and  not  only  quelled  the  mutiny  but 
by  force  of  character  won  over  the  garrison  to  his 
side.  With  their  help  he  repaired  the  ramshackle 
defences,  and  over  a  period  of  six  months  repelled 
attack  after  attack,  and  finally,  on  eventually  receiv- 
ing orders  to  evacuate  the  fortress,  he  withdrew  with 
all  his  men  in  safety  to  Tanjore.     It  is  sad  to  think 
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that  the  poor  boy  succumbed  before  the  end  of  the 
war,  his  labours  having  proved  more  arduous  than 
one  so  young  could  be  expected  to  endure. 

Lieutenant  Flint  with  a  company  of  sepoys  was 
despatched  from  Carangooly  to  assume  command  at 
Wandewash,  thirty  miles  distant.  The  fortress  was 
commanded  by  a  creature  of  the  Nawab's.  Between 
Carangooly  and  Wandewash  it  was  known  that 
some  four  thousand  Mysorean  cavalry  were  operating, 
while  Hyder  himself,  with  his  main  army,  was 
believed  to  be  not  far  distant.  Flint,  moving  by 
night  and  hiding  by  day,  arrived  safely  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  fortress,  and  sent  in  a 
messenger  to  announce  his  arrival  to  the  Kiladar 
who  represented  the  Nawab.  The  latter  at  once 
despatched  a  native  officer  with  an  armed  party  to 
stop  Flint  and  to  order  him  to  turn  back.  On  no 
account,  said  the  Kiladar,  should  he  be  admitted. 
For  this  action  the  Kiladar  had  good  reason,  for 
had  he  not  in  his  possession,  awaiting  his 
signature,  an  agreement,  most  favourable  to  himself, 
whereby  the  fortress  was  to  be  handed  over  to 
Hyder  Ali. 

The  native  officer  approached  Flint  and  delivered 
his  message.  Flint,  a  mild  looking  man  with  a  very 
quiet  voice,  talked  very  affably  to  the  officer,  and 
whilst  he  talked  he  walked.  He  explained  to  the 
officer  that  there  must  be  some  mistake,  that  he  felt 
sure  that  the  Kiladar  had  only  sent  him  out  to 
ascertain  if  Flint  was  a  friend  or  not.  Now  that  the 
officer  had  found  him  to  be  a  friend,  there  could  be 
no  question  of  stopping  Flint's  further  advance.  If 
the  officer  did  not  feel  quite  satisfied,  let  him  send 
in  a  messenger  to  consult  the  Kiladar.  Thus  did 
Flint  talk,  and  while  he  talked  he  walked,  and  all 
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the  time  continued  to  draw  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
fortress.  At  last,  he  was  so  close  that  the  troops 
lining  the  battlements  could  be  seen.  Flint  sent  in  a 
message  to  say  that  he  was  the  bearer  of  a  letter 
from  the  Nawab  of  Arcot  to  the  Kiladar.  This 
letter  he  desired  to  deliver  in  person.  The  Kiladar 
replied  that  Flint  must  quit  his  company,  and  then 
with  a  small  personal  escort  would  be  received  by 
him  outside  the  gate. 

To  the  gate,  therefore,  went  Flint  with  four 
sepoys  whom  he  could  trust.  He  found  the  Kiladar 
seated  on  a  carpet,  whilst  behind  the  great  man 
stood  his  leading  officers,  the  fifteen  swordsmen  of 
his  bodyguard,  and  a  hundred  sepoys.  The  Kiladar 
looked  at  the  unassuming  young  Englishman,  and 
the  Kiladar  viewed  him  with  contempt.  The 
interview  began  badly  for  Flint.  He  had,  he  said, 
no  letter  from  the  Nawab.  The  Kiladar  laughed 
derisively.  By  what  authority  then  had  he  come  ? 
Flint  replied  that  he  came  on  the  verbal  authority  of 
the  Madras  Government  speaking  on  behalf  of  the 
Nawab.  The  Kiladar  laughed  loud  and  long.  Such 
a  story  was  too  thin  for  him.  Let  Flint  be  gone 
to  that  place  from  which  he  had  come.  Flint 
pleaded  the  dangers  of  the  road  through  which  he 
had  passed  and  through  which  he  must  now  return. 
The  Kiladar  answered  that  the  difficulties  of  the 
road  were  nothing  to  him ;  as  Flint  had  come,  so  let 
him  return.  Let  him  be  gone,  and  let  him  be  gone 
at  once ;  and  the  Kiladar,  conscious  of  dignity  well 
maintained,  rose  to  terminate  the  interview.  The 
next  instant — the  Kiladar  hardly  knew  how  it 
happened — he  was  gasping  in  a  grip  of  steel,  while 
the  voice  of  a  man,  who  would  be  as  good  as  his 
word,  was  warning  the  bodyguard  that,  on  the  first 
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sign  of  an  attempt  at  rescue,  their  Kiladar  would  be 
a  dead  man.  Supported  by  his  four  sepoys,  who 
with  bayonets  fixed  faced  their  opponents  like  men, 
Flint  addressed  the  Kiladar's  entourage.  He  had, 
he  said,  no  intention  of  superseding  the  Kiladar ; 
the  latter  should  remain  in  command  while  he, 
Flint,  was  prepared  to  do  all  the  work.  In  the 
meantime  Flint's  company,  having  observed  what 
had  occurred,  had  joined  their  officer,  and  after 
some  further  parley  both  sides  entered  the  fortress 
in  an  amicable  manner. 

The  story  of  Flint's  determined  action,  and 
of  how  he  had  discomfited  the  Kiladar,  was  soon 
public  property.  It  was  not  long  before  the  British 
subaltern  had  secured  the  devoted  adherence  of  the 
garrison.  It  was,  the  latter  said,  impossible  to  be 
afraid  when  in  the  company  of  such  a  man.  Mean- 
while, Flint  had  taken  stock  of  the  defences.  The 
fortifications  were  in  ruins,  and  while  guns  were 
plentiful  there  were  no  carriages  for  them,  neither 
was  there  any  powder  and  shot.  Lastly,  supplies 
were  at  a  low  ebb.  Flint  attacked  these  many 
questions  with  an  energy  which  was  marvellous. 
He  locked  up  the  Kiladar,  who  showed  signs  of 
being  dangerous.  He  restored  the  defences,  made 
gun  carriages,  manufactured  gunpowder,  and  cast 
cannon  balls.  He  was  at  one  and  the  same  time 
commander  of  the  fortress,  expert  engineer,  expert 
artilleryman,  and  expert  supply  officer.  He  had 
no  single  artilleryman  with  him,  but  no  whit 
deterred,  he  enlisted  all  the  silversmiths  of  the 
town  as  gunners  and  taught  them  their  new  trade. 

Nor  was  he  less  resourceful  as  a  supply  officer. 
He  raised  a  small  troop  of  mounted  men  and 
despatched  them  to  interview  the  head  men   of  all 
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the  surrounding  villages.  With  these  head  men  he 
came  to  an  agreement,  honourably  observed  on 
both  sides,  whereby  the  head  men  agreed  to  deliver 
supplies  regularly  into  the  fortress,  whilst  Flint  on 
his  part  undertook  never  to  raid  the  villages.  So 
successful  did  this  novel  method  prove,  that  not 
only  was  the  garrison  amply  furnished  with  supplies, 
but  on  the  few  occasions  on  which  the  main  British 
army  visited  Wandewash,  Flint  had  ready  for  them 
also  a  most  welcome,  and  much  needed,  gift  of 
food.  Curiously  enough,  so  well  was  the  secret 
kept,  that  even  Hyder,  with  his  usually  perfect 
intelligence  service,  never  discovered  how  Flint 
secured  his  provisions. 

Thus,  from  the  12th  August  1780  to  the  12th 
February  1783,  did  this  indomitable  man  maintain 
his  position  in  spite  of  numerous  sieges  and  count- 
less assaults ;  and  when  he  and  his  garrison  were 
finally  withdrawn,  he  was  as  far  from  being 
defeated  as  ever  he  had  been  during  the  whole 
course  of  the  siege. 

We  may  imagine  that  qualities  so  remarkable, 
services  so  distinguished,  received  full  and  ample 
recognition.  If  we  do,  we  imagine  a  vain  thing, 
for  although  Sir  Eyre  Coote  promoted  Flint  to  the 
rank  of  captain,  the  Directors  in  London  refused 
to  confirm  the  action  of  the  Commander-in-Chief. 
Promotion,  they  said,  must  go  by  seniority,  and 
by  seniority  alone.  Thus  did  the  Directors  of  the 
East  India  Company  allow  the  best  of  their  young 
officers  to  waste  the  prime  of  their  lives  in  sub- 
ordinate positions,  waiting  patiently  for  that  far, 
far-off  day  when,  after  years  and  climate  had  left 
their  mark,  high  command  should  come,  that  high 
command  which  so  often  came  too  late. 
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Coote  opened  his  campaign  in  the  middle  of 
JaDuary  and  moved  down  the  coast  to  Pondicherry 
and  Cuddalore  in  order  to  destroy  such  surf  boats 
as  might  be  of  use  to  the  French  fleet  should  it 
arrive. 

When  February  opened  Coote  found  himself  in 
parlous  case  at  Cuddalore.1  His  supplies  were 
practically  exhausted,  and  there  seemed  no  prospect 
whatever  of  his  being  able  to  replace  them.  At 
anchor  off  the  town  lay  the  French  fleet,  under 
Count  d'Orves.  To  the  north  lay  the  coastal  belt 
devastated  by  Hyder.  To  the  south  and  west 
Hyder's  troopers  intercepted  all  foraging  parties, 
while  Hyder  himself  with  his  main  army  lay  but 
ten  miles  away. 

One  of  two  things  alone  could  save  Coote. 
Either  the  French  Admiral  would  leave  Cuddalore 
before  the  surrender  of  the  British  army  had  been 
brought  about,  or  else  Hyder  would  be  defeated 
in  action  and  the  British  allowed  access  to  the  rich 
country  lying  to  the  west  and  south. 

Hyder  on  his  part  was  far  too  astute  to  risk 
the  result  of  a  general  action,  though  Coote  afforded 
him  every  opportunity.  The  Euler  of  Mysore  had 
very  clear  ideas  as  how  best  to  combine  the  action 
of  his  army  with  that  of  the  French  fleet.  Even 
in  his  wildest  dreams,  however,  he  can  hardly  have 
depicted  to  himself  a  situation  so  favourable  as 
that  in  which  he  now  found  himself.  It  could  only 
be  a  matter  of  a  few  days  before  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  only   British   army  at   the   disposal 


1  The  strengths  of  the  two  armies  were  as  under  : — 
Coote,  52  guns  and  7500  combatants,  of  whom  1600  were  Europeans. 
Hyder,  70  guns  with  from  70,000  to  80,000  combatants,  of  whom 
some  40,000  were  mounted. 
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of  the  Madras  Government  would  be  forced  to 
capitulate  with  all  his  men.  We  can  imagine, 
therefore,  the  feelings  of  Hyder  when,  on  13th 
February,  Count  d'Orves,  hearing  that  Admiral 
Sir  Edward  Hughes  was  on  his  way  from  Bombay, 
set  sail  and  departed  with  his  whole  squadron  to 
Mauritius.  Had  the  French  Admiral  left  only  two 
frigates  behind  him,  the  fate  of  Coote  and  his  army 
would  have  been  sealed.  As  it  was,  not  a  single 
French  vessel  of  any  kind  or  description  was  left 
behind,  and  on  the  very  evening  after  their  departure 
British  supply  ships  began  to  come  in,  and  the 
situation  was  saved.  Yet  it  was  not  till  the  middle 
of  June  that  the  British  fleet  appeared  on  the 
coast  of  Coromandel,  so  little  reason  had  Count 
d'Orves  for  his  incredible  act  of  folly.  Fortunate 
was  it  for  the  British  in  India  that  the  great 
sailor,1  who  was  to  contest  so  often  with  Sir  Edward 
Hughes  the  command  of  the  sea  in  Indian  waters, 
had  not  yet  arrived  from  France. 

During  the  year  Coote  fought  three  general 
actions  with  Hyder,  at  Porto  Novo,  Pollilore — 
the  scene  of  Baillie's  disaster — and  at  Sholinghur. 
In  each  of  these  battles  Coote  had  so  far  the  best 
of  it,  that  at  the  termination  of  each  day's  opera- 
tions he  found  himself  in  possession  of  the  ground 
occupied  by  Hyder  at  the  beginning  of  the  action. 
Greater  success  than  this  Coote  could  not  hope 
for,  for  he  had  no  cavalry  worthy  of  the  name.2 
Hyder's  losses  were  undoubtedly  heavy,  but  he 
invariably  succeeded   in   removing  his  guns,  thanks 

1  Admiral  Suffren. 

2  Coote  had  four  regiments  of  the  Nawab's  cavalry.  These  units 
were  very  inefficient  and  very  weak,  their  combined  strength  being 
no  more  than  eight  hundred  sabres  {History  of  the  Madras  Army, 
vol.  ii.,  pp.  108,  109). 
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to  the  great  care  which  he  took  to  have  good  roads 
constructed  in  rear  of  all  his  artillery  positions. 
Heavy  though  the  Mysorean  losses  were,  they  were 
readily  made  good,  while  Coote  was  quite  unable  to 
replace  such  British  officers  and  men  as  might  fall. 

If    there    was    any    one    of    the    three    general 
actions    mentioned   in   which    Hyder's    losses   were 
more  severe  than  in  the  others,  it  was  Porto  Novo. 
During  this  action  Hyder  sat  on  a   low  stool,  and 
was   so   intent    on   watching    the   fighting   that    he 
failed,  in  spite  of  many  warnings  from  those  around 
him,  to   appreciate   the  rapidity  with   which   Coote 
was    pressing   his    attack.      Finally,    when    matters 
were   becoming   critical,  an   aged  retainer,  speaking 
with    the    freedom    of    speech    often    adopted    by 
privileged   old   servants,    prevailed    upon    Hyder  to 
mount  his  horse  and  gallop  away.     His  entourage, 
however,  found  themselves  in  grievous   plight,   for, 
one   and   all,    their   grooms   had   bolted   with    their 
horses.     Thus    it    came    about    that    a    number    of 
distinguished  Mysoreans  who   had   grown  old — and 
fat — in   Hyder's   service   were   to   be  seen  escaping 
as   best  they  could  on  foot,  a  mode  of  progression 
as    unusual    as    it   was    unpleasing    to    them.     The 
activities    of    the    Staff    on    this    occasion   were    a 
source   of  great  merriment   to   Hyder's   army ;   but 
we  doubt  if  the  grooms  had  any  cause  to  appreciate 
the  lighter  side  of  the  incident   when   masters  and 
runaways  were  at  length  reunited. 

The  year  1781  closed  with  the  capture  of  Nega- 
patam  from  the  Dutch.  Lord  Macartney,  the  new 
Governor  of  Madras,  had  arrived  from  home  with 
particular  injunctions  to  seize  the  Dutch  possessions 
in  India,  and  it  was  in  accordance  with  these 
instructions  that,  at  the  end  of  October,  a  conjoint 
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naval  and  military  expedition  under  Admiral  Sir 
Edward  Hughes  and  General  Sir  Hector  Munro  was 
despatched  to  Negapatam,  which  place  surrendered 
on  12th  November.  Upon  this,  his  final  appearance 
in  the  field  in  India,  Sir  Hector  Munro  proved 
that  he  had  recovered  something  of  his  old  energy 
and  skill,  and  it  was  to  this,  and  to  the  loyal 
support  afforded  by  the  Admiral,  that  the  capture 
of  Negapatam  was  due. 

Before  closing  this  brief  sketch  of  the  campaign 
of  1781,  some  reference  must  be  made  to  the 
exploits  of  Lieutenant  Dallas.1  Until  this  officer 
appeared  on  the  scene,  individual  horsemen  of  the 
Mysorean  cavalry  had  been  in  the  habit  of  riding 
up  to  the  British  outposts  with  impunity  and 
issuing  challenges  to  single  combat,  without  such 
challenges  being  accepted.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  there  was  at  this  time  no  British  cavalry 
regiment  serving  in  India,  while  the  Company 
maintained  no  native  cavalry  of  its  own.  Hence, 
it  was  not  easy  to  find  any  officer  or  man  who 
combined  the  horsemanship  and  skill  at  arms 
which  would  be  required  in  one  accepting  such  a 
challenge. 

The  arrival  of  Lieutenant  Dallas  very  speedily 
put  a  very  different  complexion  on  affairs.  A  fine 
horseman  and  an  equally  skilled  swordsman,  he 
engaged  in  duel  after  duel,  from  which  lie,  save 
in  one  instance,  invariably  emerged  victorious.  In 
only  the  one  case  did  he  fail  to  kill  his  man,  and 
in  this  particular  duel  he  and  his  opponent  were 
so  well  matched  that  no  decision  could  be  arrived 
at.  Finally,  both  combatants  mutually  saluted  one 
another   and   parted.      Lieutenant   Dallas's   exploits 

1  Afterwards  Lieutenant  General  Sir  Thomas  Dallas,  G.C.B. 
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spread  far  and  wide  and  did  not,  as  we  may 
suppose,  lose  in  the  telling.  The  Mysoreans 
pictured  a  man  of  Herculean  build  mounted  on 
an  enormous  black  horse,  whereas  the  facts  were 
that  Lieutenant  Dallas  was  a  man  standing  no 
more  than  six  feet  high,  who  invariably  rode  a 
black  stallion  which  fell  short  of  fifteen  hands  by 
half  an  inch. 

We  shall  meet  this  beau  sabreur — he  was  the 
most  handsome  and  most  attractive  of  men — again 
and  under  circumstances  even  more  creditable 
to  him. 

The  year  1782  opened  well.  On  the  11th 
January,  Sir  Edward  Hughes  took  Trincomalee 
from  the  Dutch,  thus  providing  a  harbour  in 
which  the  British  fleet  might  shelter  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year,  instead  of  being  obliged  to  seek, 
during  the  winter  months,  the  security  afforded  at 
Bombay. 

On  18th  February,  however,  a  most  unfortunate 
incident  occurred.  Colonel  Braithwaite,  with  a 
force  of  two  thousand  sepoys  and  something  under 
one  hundred  Europeans  with  ten  guns,  had  been 
operating  in  the  Tanjore  country  since  the  capture 
of  Negapatam.  He  was  in  camp  near  the  Coleroon 
Kiver  and  had  been  warned  by  a  native  resident 
of  high  standing  that  Tippoo  had  been  sent  to 
take  advantage  of  the  isolation  of  the  British 
detachment  in  Tanjore.  Colonel  Braithwaite's 
intelligence  service  was,  extraordinary  as  it  may 
appear,  in  the  hands  of  a  native  in  Hyder's  pay ; 
not  unnaturally,  therefore,  the  British  commander 
was  assured  that  there  was  no  truth  whatever  in 
the  statement  of  the  resident  referred  to.  Where- 
upon   the    latter,    seeing    that    his    warnings    were 
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about  to  be  disregarded,  mounted  his  horse  and 
rode  away  to  seek  safety  elsewhere.  Even  this 
ominous  action  failed  to  convince  Colonel  Braitk- 
waite,  who  took  no  precautions  and  was  surprised 
and  completely  overwhelmed  by  Tippoo. 

So  far  as  the  main  operations  in  the  field 
during  1782  were  concerned,  no  general  action 
took  place  between  Coote  and  Hyder,  unless  we 
accept  a  very  indecisive  affair  which  took  place 
about  Arnee  in  June.  This  was  the  last  occasion 
on  which  the  two  great  leaders  were  to  be  engaged, 
and  both  were  to  die  within  a  year. 

Coote's  health  became  more  and  more  deplor- 
able, and  in  the  autumn  he  had  to  hand  over  the 
command  to  Major  General  James  Stuart  and 
return  to  Bengal,  where  it  was  hoped,  though  very 
vainly,  that  his  condition  might  improve. 

In  the  meantime,  thanks  to  Warren  Hastings, 
the  Mahrattas  had  been  compelled  to  come  to 
terms,  and  had  withdrawn  themselves  from  their 
confederacy  with  Hyder.  As  Hastings  had  already 
succeeded  in  winning  over  the  Nizam  to  his  side, 
the  Ruler  of  Mysore  now  found  himself  deserted 
by  all  his  allies  except  the  French. 

The  defection  of  the  Mahrattas  was  a  particu- 
larly serious  matter  to  Hyder,  for  the  Bombay 
Government,  their  hands  being  now  free,  attacked 
the  Mysorean  possessions  on  the  Malabar  coast. 
To  deal  with  this  new  situation  Hyder  was  forced 
to  despatch  his  son,  Tippoo,  with  a  considerable 
army  to  counter  the  move  made  by  the  Bombay 
Government.  It  was  particularly  unfortunate  that, 
owing  to  the  ill-health  of  Sir  Eyre  Coote  and  to 
the  lack  of  cordiality  existing  between  his  successor 
and  the  Madras  Council,  no  advantage  was  taken 
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of  the  favourable  conditions  brought  about  on  the 
coast  of  Coromandel  by  the  action  of  the  Bombay 
Government. 

The  year  1782  is  specially  to  be  remembered  for 
the  four  Homeric  encounters  between  the  French 
fleet  under  Admiral  Suffren  and  the  British  fleet 
under  Sir  Edward  Hughes.  These  were  most 
sanguinary  affairs  in  which,  though  neither  side 
succeeded  in  capturing  a  ship,  the  general  result 
may  be  said  to  have  been  favourable  to  the 
French,  especially  as  during  the  year  Suffren 
wrested  from  us  our  newly  acquired  harbour  of 
Trincomalee. 

We  are  indebted  to  William  Hickey  for  a 
sketch  of  the  great  French  seaman.  Hickey,  who 
in  the  art  of  ingratiating  himself  with  the  mighty 
had  nothing  to  learn  from  Creevey,  was  captured 
in  a  neutral  vessel  and  taken  into  Trincomalee, 
where  he  was  very  well  received,  and  indeed  most 
kindly  treated,  by  Suffren,  whose  civilities  were 
also  extended  to  the  lady  who  proved  so  efficient 
a  substitute  for  the  non-existent  Mrs  Hickey.  We 
are  shown  the  Admiral,  a  man  of  most  uncon- 
ventional habits,  seated  at  work  among  his  papers 
in  his  cabin. 

"In  appearance  he  looked  much  more  like  a 
little  fat,  vulgar  English  butcher  than  a  Frenchman 
of  consequence ;  in  height  he  was  about  five  feet 
five  inches,  very  corpulent,  scarce  any  hair  upon 
the  crown  of  his  head,  the  sides  and  back  toler- 
ably thick.  Although  quite  grey  he  wore  neither 
powder  nor  pomatum,  nor  any  curl,  having  a  short 
cue  of  three  or  four  inches  tied  with  a  piece  of 
old  spun-yarn.  He  was  in  slippers,  or,  rather,  a 
pair   of   old   shoes,   the   straps   being   cut   off,    blue 
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cloth  breeches  unbuttoned  at  the  knees,  cotton  or 
thread  stockings  (none  of  the  cleanest)  hanging 
about  his  legs,  no  waistcoat  or  cravat,  a  coarse 
linen  shirt  entirely  wet  with  perspiration,  open  at 
the  neck,  the  sleeves  being  rolled  up  above  his 
elbows  as  if  just  going  to  wash  his  hands  and 
arms ;  indeed  I  concluded  in  my  own  mind  that 
he  had  been  broken  in  upon  and  interrupted 
whilst  at  his  toilette,  but  afterwards  ascertained 
that  he  always  appeared  as  above  described  during 
the  morning."1 

His  flagship  was  filthy  beyond  belief,  a  defect, 
however,  from  which  some  others  of  the  French 
ships  did  not  suffer. 

Suffren's  method  of  leaving  and  returning  on 
board  his  flagship  was  singular,  for  he  climbed  up 
and  down  a  single  rope  like  a  monkey.  Neither 
was  there  anything  pretentious  in  his  manner  of 
going  ashore,  for  he  went  in  a  small  boat  which 
he  steered  himself,  attended  only  by  four  sailors 
at  the  oars.  Although,  as  we  know,  the  French 
Admiral  had  considerable  trouble  with  some  of  his 
Captains,  he  was  at  any  rate  adored  by  his  men, 
one  of  whom  in  summing  up  his  Admiral's  many 
virtues  to  Hickey  concluded  with :  "  Oui,  ma  foi, 
c'est  un  bougre  determine."  What  could  Lower 
Deck  say  more  ? 

Suffren,  who  was  known  to  the  French  on  the 
coast  as  "  the  General,"  evidently  had  some  qualms 
of  conscience  about  his  action  in  handing  over  the 
four  hundred  British  prisoners  to  Hyder  in  1782. 
He  told  Hickey  that  he  could  not  feed  the 
prisoners,  that  the  latter  were  suffering  from 
scurvy,   and  that  he   had    nowhere   to    put    them. 

1  Memoirs  of  William  Hickey,  vol.  iii.,  p.  51. 
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He  said  that  he  had  repeatedly  written  to  Lord 
Macartney  suggesting  an  exchange  of  prisoners, 
but  had  received  no  reply.1  It  is  true  that,  for 
various  reasons,  the  Governor  of  Madras  had  been 
most  dilatory  in  answering  Suffren's  letters,  but 
we  fear  that  nothing  can  exonerate  the  French 
Admiral  in  handing  over  his  prisoners  to  a  man 
like  Hyder,  who  in  some  respects  was  a  mere 
savage.  All  these  unfortunate  captives  were  put 
into  irons,  and  many,  as  we  have  seen,  including 
five  midshipmen,  were  forcibly  converted  to  Islam 
and  despatched  to  Seringapatam. 

If  Lord  Macartney  failed  to  show  any  particular 
concern  about  the  fate  of  his  unfortunate  fellow 
countrymen,  the  apathy  shown  at  home  on  the 
same  subject  was  no  less  remarkable.  Indeed,  as 
the  author  of  Memoirs  of  the  late  War  in  Asia 
tells  us,  no  interest  whatever  was  taken  in  England 
over  the  matter ;  whilst  in  those  circles  which 
concerned  themselves  with  Indian  affairs,  speakers 
lashed  themselves  into  fury  over  the  purely 
imaginary  sufferings  of  two  eunuchs  who  had 
been  shut  up  by  the  British  Government  in  India, 
until  such  time  as  they  should  hand  over  monies 
which,  though  entrusted  to  their  care,  they  had 
applied  to  their  own  purposes. 

William  Hickey,  having  been  allowed  to  resume 
his  journey,  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  British 
Admiral,  Sir  Edward  Hughes,  who  was  anxious 
to  learn,  at  first  hand,  what  sort  of  condition  the 
French  fleet  might  be  in.  Sir  Edward  Hughes 
was  in  most  respects  a  very  different  man  to  his 
great  opponent.  We  have  his  portrait  by  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,   and  we  see  the  Admiral  turned 

1  Memoirs  of  William  Hickey,  vol.  iii.,  p.  60. 
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out  spick  and  span  like  a  new  pin.  We  see  him 
too,  a  convivial,  jovial-looking  person  whose  well- 
filled  waistcoat  evidently  required  a  good  deal  of 
cloth.  Very  fond  of  good  living,  he  employed  a 
first-class  chef,  and  from  the  care  which  he  gave 
to  his  food,  he  was  known  in  the  fleet  by  the 
nickname  of  "Hot  and  hot."  Curiously  enough, 
we  have  a  thumb-nail  portrait  of  Sir  Edward 
Hughes  from  another  Hicky,1  the  scurrilous  editor 
of  the  first  British  paper  to  be  printed  in  India, 
The  Bengal  Gazette.  This  particular  Hicky  was 
no  admirer  of  Sir  Edward  Hughes,  whom  he  styles 
always  "  Sir  Edward  Durbar,"  and  he  thus  describes 
him :  "  He  is  a  short,  thick-set,  fat  Man  ;  his  skin 
fits  remarkably  tight  about  him ;  has  very  rosy 
Gills,  and  drivles  a  little  at  the  mouth  from  the 
constant  use  of  Quids."2 

Without  placing  Admiral  Sir  Edward  Hughes 
on  an  equality  with  his  redoubtable  rival,  he  none 
the  less  carried  out  a  task  of  great  difficulty  with 
much  energy  and  skill,  and  if  he  was  ever  ready 
for  a  good  dinner,  he  was  equally  ready  for  a  fight. 
He  deserved  very  well  of  his  country. 

The  matter  of  the  exchange  of  the  British 
prisoners  was  not  the  only  affair  in  which  Lord 
Macartney  was  to  show  himself  dilatory  during 
that  year.  Owing  to  the  prodigious  number  of 
refugees  who  had  been  driven  into  Madras  by 
Hyder,  and  also  owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  the 
situation  at  sea,  there  was  a  terrible  scarcity  of 
food,  resulting  in  the  daily  death  of  several  hundred 
unfortunate  refugees.  Early  in  October  there  arrived 
from  Bengal  a  number  of  vessels   carrying  no   less 

1  See  note  to  p.  5  ante. 

2  Vestiyes  of  Old  Madras,  vol.  iii.,  p.  220. 
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than  six  months'  supply  of  rice  for  the  inhabitants 
of  Madras,   whose  monthly   consumption   was   fifty 
thousand    bags   and   their   stock   on    hand    at    the 
moment   only   thirty   thousand.     For   some    reason, 
which  has   not   been  fully    explained — according  to 
some   because   all   the    shore    boats   were    required 
for  the  use  of  the  fleet,  according  to  others  because 
Lord  Macartney  objected  to  the  high  price  asked 
for    the   rice- — an    embargo   was   placed    by    Lord 
Macartney  on  the  cargoes,  which  were  retained  on 
board  ship.     In  vain  were  warnings  given  by  those 
who  knew,   as   Lord   Macartney  did   not,   the  risk 
which  was  being  run  in  keeping  these  vessels  and 
their   priceless   cargoes   exposed   to   the  dangers  of 
the  approaching  monsoon.     Lord  Macartney  turned 
a  deaf  ear  to  all  advice,  with  the  result  that,  when 
the  monsoon  broke  on  the  15th  October,  the  bulk 
of  the  rice  vessels  were  destroyed,1  and  the  stock  of 
rice  in  Madras,  which  might  have  stood  at  over  six 
months'  supply,  was  reduced  to  one  of  six  weeks. 

In  spite  of  the  French  successes  at  sea,  there 
arrived  in  Madras,  on  the  26th  October,  Vice- 
Admiral  Bickerton  with  a  squadron  of  five  ships 
convoying  some  most  welcome  reinforcements.  The 
latter  consisted  of  Sandford's  Foot  (101st),2  Rowley's 
Foot  (102nd),2  one  Hanoverian  battalion,  and  the 
23rd  Light  Dragoons.  The  latter  was  the  first 
British  cavalry  regiment  to  land  in  India  and, 
after  a  change  of  title  in  1786  to  the  19th  Light 
Dragoons,  was  to  win  great  fame  for  itself.  The 
safe  arrival  of  these  reinforcements  at  such  a 
critical     time     was     most    fortunate.       There    was 

1  The  XlXth  and  Their  Times,  p.  32. 

2  The  101st  and  102nd  were  disbanded  in  17S5  (Fortescue,  vol.  iii., 
p.  506). 
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indeed  some  excuse  for  the  French  cynic,  an 
officer  on  parole  in  Madras,  who,  as  he  watched 
the  new  troops  disembarking,  was  heard  to  remark  : 
"There  is  only  one  God,  and  he  must  be  an 
Englishman." 

The  story  of  the  23rd  Light  Dragoons  is  of 
interest,  for  it  enables  us  to  gauge  the  unfitness  of 
the  Madras  Council  for  carrying  on  a  war.  The 
Directors  of  the  East  India  Company  had  particularly 
requested  the  Home  Government  to  send  out  a 
British  cavalry  regiment  to  India  in  view  of  the 
overwhelming  superiority  which  Hyder  possessed  in 
the  mounted  arm.  The  Madras  authorities  had 
received  ample  notification  of  the  despatch  from 
England  of  the  23rd  Light  Dragoons,  yet  on  the 
arrival  of  the  latter  not  a  single  charger  was  forth- 
coming. It  sounds  incredible,  but  is  true,  that  not 
till  1st  June  1783,  after  the  lapse  of  seven  months, 
were  the  horses  at  length  provided.  Owing  also  to 
the  most  unhealthy  quarters  allotted  to  the  regiment, 
the  three  hundred  and  sixty  rank  and  file  who  had 
landed  with  the  regiment  became  much  reduced  in 
numbers,  seventy-eight  men  losing  their  lives  in  the 
first  nine  months.  The  horses  supplied  had  to  be 
broken  in,  and  it  was  not  until  September  1783  that 
the  regiment  was  fit  to  take  the  field.  The  orders 
for  it  to  do  so  were  then  countermanded,  owing  to 
a  quarrel  between  Lord  Macartney  and  his  Council 
with  the  Colonel  of  the  regiment,  General  Sir  John 
Burgoyne.1 

Thus  it  came  about  that  a  regiment  whose 
assistance  in  the  field,  not  only  in  actual  fighting 
but  in  setting  an  example  of  soldierly  conduct  to  the 
Nawab's  cavalry  regiments,   was   so   badly   needed, 

1  The  XlXth  and  Their  Times,  p.  33. 
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was  still  in  cantonments  and  unemployed  when  the 
war  ended  in  March  1784. 

On  7th  December  Hyder  Ali  died.  He  had 
been  ailing  for  some  time  and  his  death  was  not 
unexpected  by  his  immediate  entourage. 

In  after  years  Purnaya 1  told  Colonel  Wilks  of  a 
conversation  which  he  had  had  with  Hyder  shortly 
before  the  latter's  death.  Late  one  evening  Purnaya 
found  himself  alone  with  his  master,  who  confessed 
that  he  had  made  a  great  mistake  in  allying  himself 
with  the  French  instead  of  with  the  British.  His 
misunderstanding  with  the  latter  had  been  serious, 
but  matters  none  the  less  had  been  capable  of 
adjustment.  As  it  was  he  had  backed  the  wrong 
horse.  It  was  clear  to  him  that  in  the  struggle 
between  the  French  and  British  in  India  that  side 
would  win  which  gained  and  retained  the  command 
at  sea,  and  here  he  thought  the  British  would  prove 
the  ultimate  victors.  Then  would  follow  a  vast 
influx  of  British  troops,  in  face  of  which  such  minor 
triumphs  as  the  destruction  of  the  detachments 
under  Baillie,  Matthews,  and  Braithwaite  would 
avail  nothing.  It  is  a  fine  testimony  to  Hyder's 
ability  that  he  should  have  made  so  shrewd  an 
appreciation  of  the  situation  at  a  time  when  all  the 
evidence  pointed  to  the,  for  him,  favourable  termina- 
tion to  the  war.  It  is  believed  that  Hyder  left, 
concealed  in  his  turban,  a  memorandum  for  his  son 
in  which  he  urged  the  latter  to  come  to  terms  with 
the  British  as  soon  as  possible.  If  so,  Tippoo  failed 
to  take  his  father's  advice,  and  in  this,  when  we 
come  to  study  his  character,  we  shall  find  no  cause 
for  surprise.2 

Before  taking  our  leave  of  Hyder  Ali,  it  may  not 

1  See  p.  47  ante.  2  Haidar  Ali  and  Tipu  Sultan,  p.  101. 
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be  out  of  place  to  say  a  word  about  his  treatment  of 
his  British  prisoners.  In  judging  him  we  must  not 
take  him  out  of  his  setting.  He  was  very  brutal, 
but  he  lived  in  brutal  times,  when  every  man's  hand 
was  against  every  man  and  the  foe  once  down  was 
kept  down.  In  those  days  the  administration  of 
justice  by  the  British  themselves  in  India  was  not 
carried  out  on  rose-water  lines.  We  find  Lord 
Cornwallis,  shortly  after  his  arrival  in  India,  writing 
to  the  Governor  of  Madras  declining  to  confirm 
certain  sentences  "  which  direct  the  loss  of  teeth  and 
ears."1  In  addition  to  the  inhumanity  of  the  times, 
an  unfortunate  incident  had  occurred  in  1768  which 
had  not  been  without  its  effect  on  Hyder.  In  that 
year  he  had  captured  amongst  the  garrison  of  Eroad 
a  certain  Captain  Robinson,  whom  he  had  taken 
prisoner  in  the  previous  year  at  Vaniambaddy,  and 
had  released  on  parole  on  the  condition  that  this 
officer  did  not  serve  again  during  the  war.  We 
would  not  be  so  rash  as  to  say  that  but  for  the 
Robinson  incident  Hyder  would  have  treated  his 
British  prisoners  any  better,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  this  flagrant  breach  of  faith2  provided  a  very 
excellent  excuse  for  the  severity  with  which  ever 
afterwards  Hyder  treated  his  unfortunate  captives.3 
Still,  inhuman  though  he  was,  there  were  certain 
depths  to  which  he  did  not  descend — these  were 
reserved  for  his  son. 

The  death  of  Hyder  was  concealed  by  his  two 
most  able  Ministers,  Purnaya  and  Kishna  Rao, 
who    kept     up    the    pretence    that     the    Ruler    of 

1  Cornivallis  Correspondence,  vol.  i.,  p.  266. 

2  We  liave  come  across  no  other  instance  of  a  British  officer  break- 
ing his  parole. 

3  History  of  Mysore,  vol.  ii.,  p.  111. 
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Mysore,  though  very  ill,  was  none  the  less  recovering. 
They  issued  all  the  necessary  orders  both  for  the 
administration  of  the  army  and  the  direction  of  the 
Civil  Government,  while  every  day,  at  the  usual 
hour,  Hyder's  palanquin  issued  in  state  from  the 
headquarters  enclosure.  In  the  meantime,  with  the 
utmost  despatch,  the  news  of  Hyder's  death  was 
conveyed  to  Tippoo  in  his  camp  four  hundred  miles 
away  at  Panniani  on  the  Malabar  coast.  The 
message  reached  the  new  Euler  in  four  days,  a 
wonderfnl  testimony  to  the  efficiency  of  Hyder's 
intercommunication  service.  Tippoo,  at  once  break- 
ing up  his  camp,  marched  eastwards  and  arrived 
without  incident  at  the  headquarters  of  the  main 
army,  which  had  moved  westwards  to  meet  him. 

In  spite  of  the  secrecy  maintained  by  Purnaya 
and  Kishna  Rao,  the  news  of  Hyder's  death  reached 
the  Madras  Government  two  days  after  the  event. 
It  is  clear  that  a  wonderful  opportunity  for  crushing 
the  main  Mysorean  army  now  presented  itself.  This 
army  was  at  the  moment  without  a  head,  and  it 
was  further  weakened  by  the  absence  of  the  large 
detachment  under  Tippoo  at  Panniani.  Unfortun- 
ately the  Madras  Government,  who  had  arrived  at 
loggerheads  with  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  had  now  fallen  out 
with  his  successor,  General  James  Stuart.  Hence 
no  forward  movement  was  undertaken  until  two 
months  were  over  and  the  opportunity  for  striking 
a  crushing  blow  was  long  past. 


CHAPTER  VI 

PRISONERS   UNDER    TIPPOO 

We  will  now  see  how  David  Baird  and  his  fellow 
captives  fared  under  the  new  regime.  We  left  them 
looking  forward  with  confidence  to  some  ameliora- 
tion of  their  lot.  They  were  soon  to  be  bitterly 
undeceived.  The  character  of  Tippoo  Sultan  was 
in  every  respect,  with  one  exception,  very  different 
from  that  of  his  father.  Conceited  beyond  belief, 
Tippoo  was  in  the  habit  of  describing  himself  as  the 
Resplendent  Presence.  In  moments  of  greater  self- 
esteem,  he  referred  to  himself  as  His  Majesty  the 
Shadow  of  God.  Unlike  his  illiterate  father,  he  had 
been  placed  at  an  early  age  in  the  hands  of  tutors, 
who  had  given  him  a  wide  but  most  superficial 
education.  In  the  case  of  so  vain  a  man  this  was 
fatal,  for  he  mistook  the  smattering  of  knowledge 
which  he  possessed  for  something  quite  different. 
He  posed  as  the  final  authority  on  every  subject 
under  the  sun,  and  his  rulings,  we  need  hardly  say, 
were  accepted,  at  least  openly,  as  Gospel  by  his 
sycophantic  court.  Possessed  of  a  mania  for  change, 
for  change  sake,  he  brought  about  innumerable 
alterations  of  which  the  reduction  of  the  year  to 
three  hundred  and  fifty-two  days,  the  adoption  of  a 
new  nomenclature  for  the  months,  and  the  allotment 
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of  new  values  to  the  existing  table  of  weights  and 
measures,  are  fair  examples.  Brought  up  to  war 
from  boyhood,  he  had  as  a  youth  shown  himself  a 
very  skilful  man-at-arms,  while,  as  he  grew  older,  he 
displayed  considerable  ability  as  a  commander  in  the 
field ;  though  in  this  respect  he  fell  behind  his  father, 
for  the  reason  that  while  the  latter  could  take  good 
advice  and  act  upon  it,  the  son  could  not.  In 
addition  to  posing  as  the  greatest  living  expert 
on  land  warfare,  Tippoo  claimed  a  like  complete 
acquaintance  with  matters  nautical.  He  constructed, 
on  paper,  an  immense  navy,  created  admirals,  and 
issued  a  book  of  instructions  for  their  guidance. 
In  this  volume  there  was,  at  any  rate,  one  gleam 
of  sense,  for  in  it  was  laid  down  a  generous  scale 
of  horse  allowance  in  the  case  of  all  admirals,  and 
this,  as  these  distinguished  officers  were  never  likely 
to  leave  the  land,  was  of  undoubted  advantage 
to  them. 

A  militant  Mussulman  of  the  most  fanatical 
type,  he  forcibly  converted  to  Islam  unhappy  victims 
by  the  thousand.  His  bigotry  prevented  him  from 
utilising  the  services  of  many  able  men  whom 
Hyder,  indifferent  to  all  religious  matters,  had 
gladly  welcomed.  Treacherous  beyond  belief,  no 
man  could  accept  his  promises  in  any  matter  as 
being  of  any  value  whatever.  He  pretended  an 
indifference  to  the  charms  of  the  fair  sex,  which 
was  not  borne  out  by  the  number  of  ladies  in  his 
harem.  On  those  who  would  tell  him  stories,  such 
as  Hyder  delighted  in,  Tippoo  would  turn  the 
frozen  face  of  royal  disapproval.  His  modesty 
was  such  that  no  man  had  ever  seen  more  of  him 
than  his  face,  his  ankles,  and  his  feet,  while 
he  was  completely  covered  up  in  his  bath.     Utterly 
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merciless,  and  cruel  beyond  belief,  this  side 
of  his  character  is  well  displayed  in  a  letter 
written  by  him  during  the  progress  of  the  siege  of 
Nargund. 

"  In  the  event  of  your  being  obliged  to  assault 
the  place,  every  living  creature  in  it,  whether  man 
or  woman,  old  or  young,  child,  dog,  cat  or  anything 
else,  must  be  put  to  the  sword,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Kala  Pandit  (the  commandant) — what 
more  ? " 1  What  indeed,  unless  it  is  that  we  would 
like  to  know  the  end  reserved  for  the  unfortunate 
commandant.  We  much  doubt  if  it  was  peace. 
None  the  less,  traitor,  tyrant,  torturer,  assassin, 
prude  and  humbug  though  he  was,  Tippoo  shared 
one  virtue  in  common  with  his  father,  for  he  was 
a  conspicuously  brave  man. 

If  there  be  any  who,  after  reading  the  above, 
should  conclude  that  Tippoo  was  likely  to  prove 
but  a  sorry  substitute  for  his  father,  they  will  be 
nattered  to  know  that  Hyder  took  a  similar  view, 
for  he  had  the  meanest  opinion  of  his  son,  who 
would,  so  he  confidently  asserted,  most  assuredly 
squander  his  heritage. 

The  prisoners  very  soon  began  to  feel  the  hand 
of  the  new  Ruler  of  Mysore.  Their  meagre  cash 
allowance,  all  insufficient  as  it  was,  was  reduced. 
None  the  less,  we  still  hear  of  subscriptions  being 
raised  for  the  help  of  more  needy  comrades  in 
other  prisons.  We  hear  also  of  clothes — shirts  and 
trousers  principally — being  sent  to  destitute  new 
arrivals.  These  garments  were  home-made,  or 
rather  prison-made  as  we  should  say.  Some  officers 
became  quite  expert  tailors.  David  Baird  specialised 
in  shirts,  and  throughout  his   subsequent  career  he 

1  Haidar  Ali  and  Tipu  Sultan,  p.  218. 
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invariably  carried  with  him  as  a  mascot  one  of  his 
prison-made  shirts,  until  the  latter  was  lost  with 
the  rest  of  his  baggage  during  the  retreat  to  Corunna 
in  1809. 

It  will  be  readily  believed  that  to  the  prisoners 
in  Seringapatam  a  prison-made  suit  of  clothes, 
however  rough,  was  a  very  valuable  possession  for 
which,  should  its  owner  die,  there  was  a  very  brisk 
competition.  We  are  reminded  of  a  story  in  this 
connection  illustrating  the  great  scarcity  of  clothes 
and  equipment  which  prevailed  in  the  Confederate 
armies  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  in  America. 
There  were  two  brothers  serving  in  the  same 
battalion,  one  of  whom  had  recently  acquired  a 
pair  of  boots,  and  what  was  more,  a  very  fine  pair 
of  new  boots.  The  fortunate  owner  was  indeed 
the  envied  of  all  beholders.  Just,  however,  as  he 
had  broken  in  the  boots  to  suit  his  feet  he  went  into 
action,  was  badly  wounded,  and  lay  on  the  ground 
for  a  time  unconscious.  When  he  recovered  his 
senses  he  was  aware  of  his  brother  standing  over 
him  gazing  at  him  dismally.  The  stricken  one 
thinking — erroneously  as  it  turned  out — that  his 
wound  was  a  mortal  one,  and  being  anxious  to 
leave  to  his  brother  what  he  valued  more  than  all 
else  on  earth,  gasped  out :  "  Edward,  take  my 
boots,"  and  Edward,  still  dismally  gazing  at  him, 
replied:  "Robert,  I  have  already  got  them  on." 

At  the  end  of  February  1783  ominous  news 
was  received,  to  the  effect  that  Captain  Rumley 
and  Lieutenants  Fraser  and  Sampson  had  been 
removed  from  Seringapatam  to  Mysore.  The 
reason  for  this  removal  was  the  subject  of  much 
conjecture. 

On  the  4th  of  June  in  this  year  the  prisoners, 
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for  the  third  and  last  time  during  their  captivity, 
celebrated  the  King's  birthday.  For  this  event  they 
used  to  save  up  beforehand  in  order  to  provide  a 
bill  of  fare  out  of  the  ordinary.  On  this  last  occa- 
sion they  had  stewed  lamb  and  a  bread  pudding. 
In  previous  years  they  had  drunk  His  Majesty's 
health  in  sherbet,  but  now,  in  view  of  the  reduc- 
tion in  their  allowance,  they  had  to  be  content  with 
water. 

At  the  beginning  of  September  very  grave  news 
indeed  was  received.  Brigadier  General  Matthews 
had  been  murdered  in  his  prison.  This  unfortunate 
officer  had  been  captured  at  Bednore  early  in  the 
year,  and  had  been  placed  in  solitary  confinement 
at  Seringapatam.  Orders  had  been  given  that  poison 
should  be  mixed  with  his  food,  and  Matthews, 
having  been  warned  of  this  by  his  guard,  existed 
on  such  scraps  as  they  could  spare  him.  In  the 
end,  the  General's  existence  being  prolonged,  the 
Kiladar  sent  for  the  sergeant  of  the  guard  and 
informed  him  that  his  own  life  would  be  forfeit 
if  the  General  continued  to  live.  The  sergeant  of 
the  guard  told  Matthews  how  the  matter  stood, 
and  the  unhappy  man,  no  alternative  being  left, 
took  the  poisoned  food  and  died. 

Henceforward  the  prisoners  walked  in  the  valley 
of  the  shadow  of  death,  for  it  was  rumoured  that 
Tippoo  Sultan  intended,  in  one  way  or  another,  to 
dispose  of  all  his  prisoners. 

During  the  first  week  of  October  the  fate  of 
Captain  Kumley  and  his  two  comrades  was  re- 
vealed. Lieutenants  Fraser  and  Sampson  were 
presented  with  a  poisoned  draught  which  they 
took.  When  Kumley's  turn  came  he  sprang  at  the 
sergeant  of  the  guard,  wrenched  his  sword  out  of 
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his  hand,  and  before  he  could  be  overpowered 
slew  the  sergeant  and  two  sepoys  of  the  guard. 
Thus  did  this  very  gallant  officer,  who  had  so 
particularly  distinguished  himself  at  Pollilore,  die 
sword  in  hand. 

A  little  later  on  came  a  rumour,  which  was 
shortly  confirmed,  to  the  effect  that  Tippoo  had 
caused  to  be  poisoned  all  the  eighteen  officers 
who  had  been  captured  with  General  Matthews  at 
Bednore. 

From  now  onward,  from  time  to  time,  reports 
reached  the  prison  that  peace  was  in  the  air,  even 
that  Commissioners  to  discuss  the  terms  of  peace 
had  been  despatched  from  Madras  to  Tippoo's 
headquarters  at  Mangalore.  The  prospects  of  the 
unhappy  captives  began  to  brighten.  At  the  end 
of  November  the  first  and  only  communication  to 
reach  the  prisoners  from  the  outside  world  arrived 
in  the  shape  of  a  letter  to  Captain  Judson  from 
his  wife,  who  was  living  at  Trichinopoly.  To  her 
one  day  there  came  an  old  native  woman,  who 
said  that  she  was  the  mother  of  a  sepoy  who  had 
been  taken  prisoner  at  Pollilore  with  the  survivors 
of  Colonel  Baillie's  force,  and  that  she  intended 
to  search  for  her  son  until  she  found  him.  She 
offered  to  take  a  letter  with  her  for  Captain 
Judson  on  the  chance  of  her  finding  out  where  he 
was.  To  this  proposal  Mrs  Judson  very  gladly 
agreed  and,  in  addition  to  the  letter,  she  gave 
the  old  woman  thirteen  gold  pagodas,  equivalent 
to  five  pounds  four  shillings  at  the  then  rate 
of  exchange,  for  delivery  to  her  husband.  The 
devoted  old  mother  then,  all  alone,  set  out  upon 
her  self-imposed  task.  How  far  she  travelled  we 
do    not    know,    but    had    she    followed    the    most 
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direct  route  to  Seringapatam,  she  would  have 
covered  upwards  of  two  hundred  miles.  Actually 
her  journey  must  have  involved  a  far  greater 
mileage,  for  she  moved  from  one  town  to  another, 
wherever  she  could  hear  of  prisoners  being  located, 
until  she  eventually  traced  her  son  to  Seringapatam. 
Here  she  met  at  a  well  the  servants  from  the 
officers'  prison,  and  by  their  means  Captain  Judson 
received  his  wife's  letter  and  the  thirteen  pagodas. 
We  do  not  know  which  to  admire  most,  the 
courage  with  which  this  gallant  old  woman  faced 
the  perils  and  the  fatigues  of  the  road,  carrying 
as  she  did  a  letter  whose  detection  would  have 
involved  her  death,  or  the  scrupulous  honesty  with 
which,  in  spite  of  her  own  pressing  needs,  she 
refrained  from  utilising  any  portion  of  the  money 
entrusted  to  her  charge.  We  are  happy  to  think 
that  such  nobility  of  character  met  with  its 
reward,  and  that  mother  and  son  were  reunited 
at  last. 

Early  in  1784  an  event  occurred  which  led 
to  the  destruction  of  all  but  two  of  the  numerous 
journals  kept  by  the  prisoners  in  the  main  prison 
at  Seringapatam.  Lieutenant  Stringer  lost  his 
reason,  and  in  his  demented  condition  he  con- 
ceived an  intense  hatred  for  his  brother  officers. 
He  threatened  to  reveal  to  the  Kiladar  various 
details  of  the  prisoners'  daily  life,  which  the  latter 
were  most  anxious  should  not  be  known.  In 
particular,  the  poor  maniac  announced  his  inten- 
tion of  disclosing  the  means  whereby  his  brother 
officers  managed  to  communicate  with  the  other 
prisoners  in  Seringapatam.  Had  he  succeeded  in 
divulging  this,  not  only  the  officers  themselves,  but 
their  go-betweens  also  would   have   suffered.      The 
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interview  between  Stringer  and  the  Kiladar  was 
fixed  for  the  7th  March,  and  prior  to  this  date  the 
prisoners  had  destroyed  or  hidden  all  documents 
and  all  proofs  whatever  of  any  system  of  corre- 
spondence. They  awaited  the  result  of  Stringer's 
interview  with  the  utmost  anxiety.  The  events  of 
the  night  of  the  6th/7th  March  remained  a 
nightmare  to  them  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  So 
great  was  the  anxiety  that  all  felt,  that  a  proposal 
was  put  forward  to  smother  Stringer  in  his  cot. 
To  this  suggestion  David  Baird  presented  the 
strongest  possible  opposition.  Apart  from  any 
question  of  right  or  wrong,  he  pointed  out  that 
Stringer's  death  at  this  moment  could  only  have 
the  most  unfortunate  results.  Such  an  event  must 
inevitably  make  the  Kiladar  most  suspicious. 
Baird  appears  to  have  been  the  dominating  per- 
sonality amongst  his  fellow  captives,  and  on  this 
occasion,  as  seems  to  have  generally  been  the 
case,  his  proposals  carried  the  day,  and  Lieutenant 
Stringer's  life  was  spared. 

There  was  little  sleep  for  anybody  that  night. 
The  poor  lunatic  shambled  up  and  down  the 
prison,  clank,  clank,  clank  the  whole  livelong  night 
without  a  moment's  pause. 

Early  in  the  morning,  to  the  intense  relief  of 
the  prisoners,  came  the  welcome  news  that  the 
Kiladar  had  deputed  the  sergeant  of  the  guard  to 
hear  what  Stringer  had  to  say.  At  the  interview 
which  followed,  all  Stringer's  fellow  captives  were 
present  awaiting,  with  the  most  intense  anxiety,  to 
hear  what  disclosures  might  be  made.  As  good 
luck  would  have  it,  Stringer's  first  assertion  was 
to  the  effect  that  his  brother  officers  were  en- 
deavouring  to   poison   him,  and   in  support  of  this 
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statement  he  produced  a  piece  of  bread  which  he 
alleged  was  full  of  poison.  Without  a  moment's 
hesitation  David  Baird  stepped  forward,  took  the 
bread  from  Stringer's  hand  and  ate  it.  This 
saved  the  situation,  for  the  sergeant  of  the  guard 
immediately  said  that  Stringer  was  obviously  a 
liar,  and  the  interview  was  brought  to  an  abrupt 
conclusion ;  nor  was  Stringer  given  any  further 
opportunity  for  making  any  statement. 

As  March  wore  away,  the  prospects  of  peace 
became  brighter  and  brighter,  and  the  spirits  of  the 
prisoners  rose  accordingly. 

One  night  they  even  went  so  far  as  to  hold  a 
concert.  Amongst  other  songs  full  justice  was  done 
to  an  old  Scots  ballad  with  a  chorus  :  "  My  wife 
has  ta'en  the  gee,"  etc.  The  sergeant  of  the  guard 
in  his  daily  report  informed  the  Kiladar  that  over- 
night his  prisoners  had  done  nothing  but  sing  about 
ghee  (clarified  butter).  Now  it  so  happened  that 
this  particular  commodity  was  one  which  the 
Kiladar  had  consistently  stolen  from  the  officers' 
prison.  His  conscience  now  began  to  smite  him,  for 
he  knew  that  peace  might  any  moment  be  announced, 
and  it  occurred  to  him  that  he  might  be  brought 
to  task  for  his  dishonesty.  A  good  deal  alarmed, 
therefore,  he  gave  orders  that  the  prisoners  should 
henceforward  receive  an  abundance  of  ghee.  So 
lavish  indeed  was  the  supply  of  this  particular  article, 
that  the  prisoners  may  fairly  be  said  to  have  floated 
out  of  captivity  on  ghee. 

On  the  22nd  March,  to  the  unspeakable  joy  of 
the  captives,  their  irons  were  knocked  off  and  they 
were  declared  free  men.  They  were  removed  to  a 
village  two  miles  from  Seringapatam  on  the  banks 
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of  the  Cauvery,  and  there  for  the  moment  we  will 
leave  them,  learning  to  take  a  full  step  when  walking, 
no  easy  task  as  it  proved,  owing  to  the  many  years 
during  which  their  step  had  been  limited  to  eight 
inches. 


CHAPTER  VII 

THE   WAR   ENDS 

We  will  now  pass  in  brief  survey  the  events  which 
had  led  up  to  peace. 

We  left  Tippoo  installed  in  his  father's  place. 
He  had  inherited  from  the  latter  no  less  than 
three  million  pounds  in  cash  in  the  Treasury  at 
Seringapatam,  where  there  was  also  stored  up  a 
prodigious  amount  of  gold,  silver,  and  jewels  of  all 
description,  the  result  of  much  looting.  The  army 
at  Tippoo's  disposal  was  both  more  numerous  and 
more  efficient  than  it  had  been  on  the  outbreak  of 
the  war.  The  question  arose  how  best  to  employ 
that  army.  The  most  obvious  course,  and  the  most 
profitable  one  for  the  new  Ruler  of  Mysore  to 
pursue,  was  to  work  in  the  closest  touch  with  the 
French  army  and  the  French  fleet,  more  especially 
as  considerable  reinforcements  by  sea  and  land  were 
shortly  expected  to  arrive  from  France.  Fortunately 
for  British  interests,  Tippoo  followed  a  course  which 
was  as  welcome  to  his  enemies  as  it  was  exasperating 
to  his  allies.  Leaving  a  small  force  of  three  thousand 
foot  and  as  many  horse  under  Syed  Sahib  to  sup- 
port the  French  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  Tippoo 
marched  away  with  his  great  army  to  Malabar, 
where  the  Bombay  Government  had  again  made  a 
diversion  which,  in  abler  hands,  might  have  proved 
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an  immense  success.  The  results  of  this  diversion 
were  to  this  extent  disastrous  in  that  General 
Matthews  was  forced  to  surrender  at  Bednore,  but 
Tippoo  then  proceeded  to  lay  siege  to  Mangalore, 
which  from  the  middle  of  May  1783  was  heroically 
defended  by  Major  John  Campbell  of  the  2/42nd 
Highlanders.  Thus  was  Tippoo  lured  to  and 
retained  upon  the  Malabar  coast,  while  his  presence 
was  urgently  required  by  the  French  on  the  coast 
of  Coromandel. 

We  have  seen  that  in  the  temporary  absence 
of  Sir  Eyre  Coote  in  Bengal  the  command  of  the 
army  in  the  Carnatic  had  devolved  upon  Major 
General  James  Stuart,  who  was  on  the  worst  of 
terms  with  Lord  Macartney  and  the  Madras  Council. 
Chiefly  owing  to  the  friction  between  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief and  the  Council,  no  move  of 
importance  was  made  by  Stuart  until  the  middle 
of  April,  when  an  advance  was  begun  on  Cuddalore. 
Whilst  this  was  in  progress,  Sir  Eyre  Coote  set 
out  from  Bengal  to  resume  his  command  in  the 
Carnatic.  He  had  already  suffered  from  two  strokes, 
and  the  probability  of  his  escaping  a  third  was  but 
slight ;  nevertheless  this  most  courageous  man  set 
out,  totally  regardless  of  self,  to  discharge  what  he 
considered  to  be  his  duty.  He  was  stricken  for 
the  third  and  last  time  on  board  ship,  was  landed 
in  a  state  of  unconsciousness,  and  passed  away  on 
27th  April,  all  oblivious,  fortunately  for  him,  of  a 
most  ungracious  letter1  which  Lord  Macartney  and 
his  colleagues  had  thought  fit  to  address  to  their 
Commander-in-Chief  on  his  arrival. 

The  operations  before  Cuddalore  did  not  turn 
out  well  for  the  British,  the  principal  factor  operating 

1  Life  of  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  p.  348. 
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against  them  being  the  unsuccessful  issue  of  the  fifth 
and  final  battle  between  Sir  Edward  Hughes  and 
Admiral  Suffren,  which  left  the  latter  much  battered 
but  still  master  of  the  situation  at  Cuddalore.  At 
the  end  of  June  there  seemed  every  probability  of 
Stuart  being  forced  to  retreat  with  the  loss  of  his 
siege  train.  Indeed  it  seemed  as  if  even  greater 
disasters  might  befall  him.  In  the  nick  of  time, 
however,  there  came  on  28th  June  news  of  peace 
having  been  signed  between  England  and  France  in 
Europe.  An  armistice  was  at  once  agreed  upon 
and,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  in  this  Tippoo 
was  allowed  to  participate.  He  none  the  less 
remained  before  Mangalore  waiting  to  see  whether 
starvation  would  not  bring  about  what  active 
operations  had  so  far  failed  to  do. 

Before  leaving  Cuddalore,  it  is  of  interest  to 
note  that  amongst  the  wounded  French  prisoners 
was  a  young  sergeant  who  received  much  kindness 
from  Colonel  Wangenheim,  Commandant  of  the 
Hanoverian  troops  in  the  British  Service.  Many 
years  afterwards  at  Hanover,  General  Wangenheim 
and  the  erstwhile  sergeant  met  again.  This  time 
the  position  was  reversed,  for  it  was  the  Hanoverian 
who  needed  help  and  the  Frenchman  who  rendered 
it ;  and  he  was  in  a  position  to  do  so,  for  he  was 
no  less  a  person  than  Jean  Baptiste  Bernadotte, 
Prince  of  Ponte  Corvo,  Marshal  of  France  and 
founder  of  the  present  Royal  House  of  Sweden.1 

The  Madras  Government,  Tippoo  being  off  their 
hands  for  the  moment,  now  devoted  their  energies 
to  fighting  their  own  Commander-in-chief.  They 
summoned  General  James  Stuart  to  Fort  George, 
sent  a  party  of  sepoys   to    arrest   him   on   arrival, 

1  Napoleon's  Marsluils,  pp.  84-92. 
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and  placed  him  under  lock  and  key.  They  then 
proceeded  in  spite  of  the  low  state  of  their  finances, 
which  prevented  them  paying  their  troops,  to 
purchase  a  vessel  in  which  to  despatch  General 
Stuart   to   England. 

General  Stuart  went  on  board  convinced  that 
his  enemies  had  chosen  an  unseaworthy  ship  and 
that  he  would  never  see  England  again.  His  fears 
were  quite  groundless.  Nor  need  he  have  had 
any  qualms  about  the  quantity  or  the  quality  of 
the  supplies  put  on  board  for  his  use,  as  the 
following  memorandum  will  show : — 


"Articles1  put  on  board  the  Fortitude  packet,  Captain 
Bowden,  for  his  voyage  to  England,  for  the  use  of  Major- 
General  Stuart,  etc.,  etc. 


Liquors 

Claret 

.     60  dozens 

Madeira     . 

60       „ 

Arrack,  half  a  leaguer 

— 

Brandy      . 

18  dozens 

Hock 

.     12       „ 

Porter 

•     24       „ 

Bullocks 

.     12 

Sheep 

.     60 

Fowls  and  Capons     . 

30  dozens 

Ducks 

.     12       „ 

Turkies 

2       „ 

Geese 

3       „ 

Hogs  and  Pigs 

30 

Sows  with  young 

2 

Milch  goats  . 

6 

Candles,  Maunds 

8 

Hams 

15 

Tongues,  Casks 

5 

1  History  of  the  Madras  Army,  vol.  ii.,  Appendix  O. 
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Cheeses 

.       6 

Fine  rice,  Bags 

.     12 

Fine  bisquit,  Bags     . 

.     30 

Flour,  Casks 

.      3 

Tea,  Chest     . 

.       1 

Sugar-candy,  Tubs    . 

.     10 

Butter,  Firkins 

.       5 

Salt-fish,  curry-stuff,  pease,  spices,  lime  juice,  onions,  etc., 
etc.,  cabin  furniture,  table  linen  and  towels,  glass-ware,  China, 
etc.,  etc.  Standing  and  swinging  cots  with  bedding  and 
curtains  complete.  A  couch.  Also  a  great  number  of  small 
articles  of  provision,  care  having  been  taken  that  nothing 
material  should  be  omitted. 

(Signed)    Wm.  Sydenham,  Town  Major. 

Fort  St  George, 
9th  October  1783." 

The  Council  next  attacked  Stuart's  successor, 
Major  General  Sir  John  Burgoyne,  and  him,  after 
a  battle  of  some  length,  they  also  incarcerated. 
Nor  were  the  possibilities  of  further  domestic 
triumphs  of  this  nature  exhausted  by  the  defeat 
of  Major  Generals  James  Stuart  and  Sir  John 
Burgoyne.  There  were  actually  at  this  moment 
on  the  Madras  establishment  four  other  Major 
Generals  of  the  King's  Service,  Bruce,  Ogle, 
Campbell,  and  Adams.1  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
believe  that  within  reach  was  a  seventh  Major 
General,  William  Medows.  This  officer  had  arrived 
in  the  previous  year  but  had  never  landed,  being 
unable  to  see  what  good  he  could  do  if  he  did. 
He,  therefore,  being  a  man  who  dearly  loved  a 
fight,  took  up  his  quarters  on  the  flagship  with 
Sir  Edward  Hughes,  in  whose   company   even   the 

1  The  XlXth  and  Their  Times,  p.  46 ;  The  History  of  the  Madras 
Army,  vol.  ii.,  p.  118. 
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greatest  fire-eater  might  be  certain  of  satisfaction. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  strength  of  the 
main  army  in  the  Carnatic  never  exceeded,  and 
only  once  reached,  a  total  of  fifteen  thousand  men, 
it  is  difficult  to  account  for  such  a  plethora  of 
senior  officers  of  high  rank.  One  may  be  forgiven 
for  concluding  that,  in  the  despatch  of  another  and 
yet  another  Major  General  to  Madras,  the  British 
Government  saw  a  never  failing  panacea  for  all  ills 
existing  in  that  quarter.  The  situation  indeed  was 
Gilbertian,  although,  in  view  of  the  small  prospect 
of  employment,  and  taking  into  consideration  also 
the  most  unpleasant  masters  whom  they  had  to 
serve,  it  is  doubtful  if  any  of  these  distinguished 
officers  would  have  been  found  to  agree  that — to 
parody  a  saying  of  the  great  humorist — "It  is,  it  is, 
a  glorious  thing  to  be  a  Major  General."1  It  is 
an  ill  wind  that  blows  no  one  any  good,  and  one 
result  of  the  distrust  with  which  the  Madras 
Council  viewed  wicked  Major  Generals  was  that 
the  army  in  the  field  came  to  be  commanded  by 
a  junior  officer,  Colonel  Fullarton.  This  officer 
had  been  commanding,  during  August  and  early 
in  September,  a  small  force  operating  against  the 
Polygars  of  Madura  and  Thine velly.  After  the 
declaration  of  the  armistice,  Fullarton's  force  was 
increased  to  some  fifteen  thousand  men,  which 
included  about  two  thousand  Europeans  and  sixty 
guns,  representing  probably  as  fine  a  force  as  the 
British  had  up  to  this  date  ever  put  into  the  field 
in  India. 

William  Fullarton  is  one  of  the  curiosities  of 
British  military  history.  Three  years  before,  in 
February    1780,    he,    having    made    himself   useful 

1  The  Pirates  of  Penzance. 
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to  Lord  North1  in  a  civil  capacity,  was  allowed  to 
raise   a   new   regiment,   the  98th,  in  which  he  was 
made    a    temporary    Lieutenant     Colonel     for    the 
duration   of  the   war.     On   arrival  in  India,  on  the 
strength     of    his    Kind's    Commission,    he    ranked 
senior  to   all   the   Company's   Lieutenant  Colonels, 
and   more   than    that,    as   all   field   officers   holding 
the  King's  Commission  received  a  step  in  rank  on 
landing  in  India.  Fullarton  became  a  Full2  Colonel, 
senior   again   to   all   the   Company's   Full   Colonels. 
Thus  it  came  about  that  a  soldier  of  three   years' 
service  found  himself  in  command  of  fifteen  thousand 
troops  in  the  field.     It  was  an  extraordinary  situa- 
tion,   but   one   on   which   all  concerned   had    every 
reason  to   congratulate   themselves.     Fullarton   was 
a   man   of  a  very  real  genius  for  war,  a  man  too 
of    a    most    original    mind    and    of    a     prodigious 
energy   and   driving   power.     Without  any  previous 
knowledge   of  war,   he   invented3    new    formations 
in     which     to     move     large    forces     when     within 
striking  distance  of  the  enemv,  and  his  innovations 
were   more    than    justified    by   the    success    which 
attended     them.      Hearing    on    the    16th    October 
that  Tippoo  had  broken  the  terms  of  the  armistice 
and  had  renewed  active  operations  before  Mangalore, 
Fullarton   advanced   on  Palghautcherry,   which   lay 
about  one  hundred  miles  to  the  north-west.     This 
place,    in    spite   of   immense    difficulties    met  with 
on   the   road,   he   reached   early  in   November  and 
captured   after    a    short    siege.      He    next    moved 

1  Memoirs  of  the  late.  War  in  Asia,  p.  442. 

-  This  system  came  to  an  end  under  General  Order  2nd  August 
1788,  under  which  all  the  Company's  officers  received  the  King's 
Commission  (History  of  the  First  Madras  European  Regiment,  p.  334). 

3  History  of  the  British  Army,  vol.  iiL,  p.  4S4  ;  History  of  the  Madras 
Army,  voL  ii,  p.  91. 
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upon  Coimbatore,  which  he  also  succeeded  in 
taking.  He  now  halted  in  order  to  concert  with 
the  Government  of  Bombay  for  a  joint  attack 
on  Seringapatam.  The  British  star  was  in  the 
ascendant,  and  affairs  began  to  assume  a  most 
favourable  aspect,  when  to  his  intense  disgust 
Fullarton  was  ordered  by  the  Madras  Government 
to  surrender  all  his  conquests  and  to  retire  to  his 
starting  point.  Since  the  armistice  the  Madras 
Government  had  been  toying  with  the  idea  of 
peace  with  Tippoo.  In  the  early  autumn  there 
had  arrived  an  emissary  from  the  Ruler  of  Mysore 
to  discuss  matters  with  Lord  Macartney  at  Madras. 
Early  in  November  an  agreement  on  general  terms, 
involving  a  mutual  surrender  of  all  conquests  and 
all  prisoners,  had  been  arrived  at.  Tippoo  then 
suggested,  through  his  agent,  that  the  Madras 
Government  should  despatch  Commissioners  to 
settle  with  him  certain  outstanding  details.  In 
vain  had  Warren  Hastings  denounced  the  folly 
of  suing  an  Asiatic  potentate  for  peace ;  in  vain 
did  he  now  point  out  that  the  proper  place  for 
the  Commissioners  was  at  the  head  of  Fullarton's 
victorious  army.  Lord  Macartney  and  his  colleagues 
would  listen  to  no  reason.  They  stopped  Fullarton * 
in  his  triumphant  progress,  and  gave  up  all  their 
acquisitions,  while  they  sent  three  Commissioners 
with  a  small  escort  of  cavalry  and  infantry  to 
confer  with  Tippoo.  It  had  been  agreed  that  if 
the  Madras  Government  surrendered  the  territory 
which  they  had  gained,  Tippoo  would  do  the  same. 
He  still  retained  Syed  Sahib  and   his  force  in  the 

1  Fullarton's  regiment,  the  98th,  which  he  had  raised,  was  disbanded 
in  1785.  Fullarton's  military  career  came  to  an  end,  therefore,  at  the 
same  time. 
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Carnatic.  It  had  been  agreed  that  the  Com- 
missioners should  establish  as  they  went  an  efficient 
system  of  intercommunication  with  their  Government. 
From  the  moment  that  they  crossed  the  frontier 
into  Mysore  all  communication  was  entirely  severed. 
It  had  been  agreed  that  the  Commissioners  should 
carry  with  them  a  stock  of  clothes  and  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  for  the  prisoners.  They  were  never 
allowed  to  enter  any  town  in  which  prisoners  were 
incarcerated.  They  were  conducted  by  routes  very 
remote  from  all  such  places,  and  indeed  by  tracks 
so  bad  that  many  of  their  camels  foundered  on  the 
way.  It  had  been  agreed  that  the  Commissioners 
should  confer  with  Tippoo  Sultan  at  Seringapatam. 
They  were  forced  to  trail  across  the  Peninsula  to 
seek  Tippoo  in  his  camp  before  Mangalore. 

Their  progress  was  so  slow,  as  indeed  Tippoo 
had  intended  it  should  be,  that  before  they  reached 
their  destination  the  garrison  of  Mangalore,  having 
exhausted  even  their  supplies  of  carrion  crows  at 
ten  shillings  and  frogs !  at  sixpence  each,  had  capitu- 
lated. After  the  Commissioners  had  arrived  at 
the  Mysorean  headquarters  endless  delays  occurred 
before  they  could  obtain  an  interview  with  the 
Resplendent  Presence.  Appointments  were  made 
only  to  be  cancelled  in  circumstances  of  the  greatest 
discourtesy.  When  at  last  a  conference  actually 
took  place,  it  was  in  the  presence  of  a  large  audience 
whom   Tippoo   had   purposely  gathered   together  in 

1  We  are  reminded  of  the  privations  endured  by  Massena's  army 
in  1810.  In  this  connection  a  Portuguese  intelligence  agent  wrote 
to  Wellington,  saying :  "  I  had  a  cat,  and  Heaven  forgive  me  if  I 
do  them  injustice,  but  I  do  believe  the  miscreants  have  eat  him  !  .  .  . 
P.S.—I  find  that  they  have  eat  him  !  "* 

*  Stanhope,  p.  77. 
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order  that  they  might  "see  the  British  cringe 
before  him,"  and  being  a  first-class  showman,  His 
Majesty  the  Shadow  of  God  had  left  nothing  undone 
which  might  serve  to  make  the  Commissioners  look 
ridiculous. 

Nor  were  the  studied  insults  of  the  present 
permitted  to  obscure  the  possibilities  of  the  future, 
for  outside  the  tent  door  of  each  of  the  Com- 
missioners was  erected  a  gallows. 

Thoroughly  cowed,  two  of  the  Commissioners 
arranged  to  seek  safety  on  one  of  the  Company's 
ships  which  lay  off  Mangalore.  Of  this  plan  the 
third  Commissioner  was  to  be  informed  at  the  last 
moment.  In  plain  English,  this  meant  that  the 
three  Commissioners  were  to  save  themselves,  while 
their  escort  and  their  servants  were  left  to  perish. 
Fortunately,  news  of  what  was  on  foot  reached  the 
commander  of  the  escort,1  who  happened  to  be 
that  same  Lieutenant  Dallas  whom  we  have  met 
before  under  other  circumstances.  Dallas  was  the 
last  man  in  the  world  to  stand  by  with  folded  arms 
and  see  those  serving  under  him  thrown  to  the 
lions.  He  at  once  informed  the  Commissioners 
that  he  knew  what  they  intended  to  do.  He  had, 
he  said,  his  duty  to  them  to  perform,  but  he  had 
also  a  duty  to  discharge  to  those  serving  under 
him.  If  there  was  to  be  an  embarkation,  then  all 
should  take  part  in  it.  He  would  see  the  last  of 
his   sepoys   off  the   beach  before  he  left  it  himself. 

1  Through  the  interpreter,  who  overheard  the  two  Commissioners 
discussing  the  matter.  Not  one  of  the  three  Commissioners  could 
speak  the  language  of  the  country,  a  very  common  failing  amongst  the 
Company's  Civil  Servants.  Even  as  late  as  1796  Sir  Charles  Oakeley, 
Governor  of  Madras,  found  it  necessary  to  lay  down  that  "  no  person 
would  be  appointed  a  collector  who  did  not  understand  some  of  the 
country  languages  "  {Life  of  Sir  T.  Munro,  vol.  i.,  p.  154). 
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He  would  be  no  party  to  any  clandestine  embarka- 
tion, and  would  arrest  the  first  person,  no  matter 
who  he  was,  whom  he  detected  in  attempting  such  a 
thing.  The  Commissioners,  with  one  voice,  asserted 
that  they  had  no  intention  of  embarking.  Here  the 
matter  ended,  for  it  was  clear  that  Dallas  was  not 
a  man  to  be  trifled  with.1 

On  11th  March  peace  with  Tippoo  was  signed.2 
It   suited   Tippoo  to   come   to  terms,  as  he  wished 
to   deal  with   the   Mahrattas   and   punish  them  for 
their   desertion  of  his  cause,  and  he  preferred  that 
he    should    deal    with    them    unsupported    by    the 
British.     Actually,  owing  to  the  folly  of  the  Madras 
Government,    the    Commissioners    had    nothing    to 
bargain   with,    for   while    Lord    Macartney   and   his 
colleagues    had    restored    everything,    Tippoo    had 
given  up  nothing.     Nor  were   there   any   Mysorean 
prisoners    who    could    be    exchanged,    for    it    was 
immaterial  to  Tippoo  whether  the  few  of  his  troops 
who   were   in   British   hands   were   restored  to  him 
or    not.     He    took   the   same    view   as   Hyder   had 
done,    who    when    approached   by   Sir   Eyre    Coote 
for  an  interchange  of  prisoners  refused  to  consider 
any  such  thing,  saying  to  Coote  that  if  the  presence 
of  his  Mysorean  prisoners  was  irksome  to  him,  he 
had  Hyder's  permission  to  execute  all  of  them  for 
a    worthless    set    of   rascals.      The    Commissioners 
indeed   appear   to    have    concerned   themselves   but 
little    over    the    unfortunate    British    prisoners,    for 
of  the  three  Commissioners,  two,  as  soon  as  peace 
was  signed,  washed  their  hands  of  the  whole  matter 
and  returned  to  Madras  by  sea.     It  was  principally 

1  For  the  story  of  the  Commissioners'  visit  to  Tippoo  Sultan's 
headquarters,  see  History  of  Mysore,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  512-520. 

2  Treaty  of  Mangalore,  11th  March  1784, 
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due  to  the  determined  attitude  taken  up  by 
Lieutenant  Dallas  in  claiming  the  prisoners,  that  so 
many  were  released,  the  actual  number  being  one 
hundred  and  eighty  British  officers,  nine  hundred 
British  rank  and  file,  and  one  thousand  six  hundred 
sepoys.1  But  at  least  one  hundred  British  prisoners, 
including  three  out  of  the  five  midshipmen,  were 
never  heard  of  again.2  Of  these  poor  victims  to 
the  supineness  of  the  Madras  Government,  nineteen 
were  surviving  when  Lord  Cornwallis  approached 
Seringapatam  in  1791,  and  of  these  the  bulk  were 
then  by  Tippoo's  orders  brutally  murdered. 

Baird  and  his  comrades  were  picked  up  by 
Dallas  at  Seringapatam,  and  were  conducted  to  the 
frontier,  gathering  other  prisoners  at  various  places 
en  route.  Their  experiences  had  been  varied. 
Generally  speaking,  those  who  had  suffered  most 
were  the  prisoners  retained  in  captivity  on  the 
Malabar  coast.  The  bulk  of  these  had  been  chained 
two  and  two.  The  intensity  of  the  misery  thus 
inflicted  on  victims  to  dysentery  and  enteric  fever 
is  something  which  exceeds  our  powers  of  imagina- 
tion to  picture.  Many,  again,  had  been  put  into 
chains  connected  by  a  fixed  iron  bar,  thus  retaining 
the  legs  in  a  fixed  position. 

The  Seringapatam  prisoners  did  at  least  escape 
being  chained  two  and  two,  neither  were  they  put 
into  irons  with  a  fixed  connecting  bar.  Curiously 
enough,  however,  amongst  the  scraps  of  information 
which  reached  David  Baird's  family  during  his 
captivity,    was   the   news    that   he   was   chained    to 

1  Memoirs  of  the  Late  War  in  Asia,  p.  202. 

2  Midshipmen  Drake  and  Randal  Cadman  were  rescued,  after 
enduring  respectively  nine  and  ten  years'  imprisonment  under  con- 
ditions of  the  utmost  misery  {Dirom,  pp.  100  and  157). 
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another  officer.  This  caused  his  mother,  who 
remembered  her  son's  somewhat  intractable  temper, 
to  remark:  "I  pity  the  man  that's  chained  to  our 
Davie." 

After  crossing  the  frontier  the  released  officers 
bade  farewell  to  Dallas,  and  made  their  way  to 
their  respective  regiments,  David  Baird  rejoining  his 
at  Madras. 

On  his  return  Baird  received  the  warmest  of 
welcomes  from  his  brother  officers,  a  welcome 
which  was  all  the  warmer  on  account  of  the  high 
reputation  which  he  brought  back  with  him  from 
prison.  He  had  never — so  his  fellow  captives 
testified — even  in  the  darkest  hour  of  adversity 
either  abandoned  hope  himself  or  failed  to  impart 
to  weaker  brethren  something  of  his  own  invincible 
optimism. 
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David  Baird  served  with  his  regiment  at  Madras, 
Arcot,  and  Bombay.  During  his  stay  at  the  latter 
place,  he  seems  at  last  to  have  had  extracted  the 
bullet  which  he  had  received  in  his  thigh  at 
Pollilore.  In  1787,  just  after  receiving  his  majority, 
he  went  home  on  leave.  While  staying  with  his 
brother  in  Scotland,  he  heard  that  the  command  of 
his  regiment,  the  71st  Highlanders,1  was  about  to 
fall  vacant,  and  he  arranged  to  purchase  the  step. 
Owing  to  some  delay  on  the  part  of  his  agent  in 
providing  the  necessary  funds,  Baird  became  junior 
by  three  days  to  Lord  Cavan  and  Sir  John  Moore, 
under  both  of  whom  he  was  destined  to  serve  in 
Egypt  and  in  Spain. 

Theodore  Hook  tells  us  that  Baird  sailed  for 
India  in  March  1791,  reaching  Madras  after  a 
quick  passage  in  the  following  June.  He  is, 
however,  very  clearly  in  error,  for  we  know2 
that  David  Baird  was   present   in  command  of  his 

1  On  the  26th  April  1786  the  73rd  Highland  Regiment  was 
renumbered  the  71st,  and  the  78th  was  renumbered  the  72nd. 
Similarly  the  23rd  Light  Dragoons  became  the  19th  (The  XlXth  and 
Their  Times,  p.  62).  Likewise  the  2/42nd  became  the  73rd  (A  Short 
History  of  the  Black  Watch,  1725-1907,  p.  25). 

2  Journal  of  Sir  Martin  and  Lady  Hunter,  p.  108. 
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regiment  at  Lord  Cornwallis's  action  with  Tippoo 
Sultan  outside  Seringapatam  on  15th  May.  We 
imagine,  therefore,  that  Baird  must  have  landed 
at  Madras  some  time  in  March  or  April.  On 
arrival  he  heard  that  the  71st  was  in  the  field 
with  Lord  Cornwallis  in  Mysore,  and  he  therefore 
set  to  work  with  the  utmost  despatch  to  collect  the 
servants  and  camp  kit  needed  for  the  campaign. 
Thus  employed,  we  will  for  the  moment  leave 
him. 

In  order  to  understand  the  military  situation 
existing  in  India  at  the  time,  let  us  take  a  brief 
glance  backwards. 

In  1786  General  Lord  Cornwallis  had  arrived 
in  India  to  fill  the  dual  role  of  Governor  General 
and  Commander-in-Chief.  The  character  of  Lord 
Cornwallis  shines  out  in  his  correspondence.  Firm, 
just,  courteous,  considerate,  most  equable  in  temper, 
he  must  have  been  the  most  lovable  of  men.  His 
complete  freedom  from  conceit  is  clearly  set  out 
in  a  letter  to  his  son,  Lord  Brome,  at  Eton,  to 
whom  Lord  Cornwallis  writes 1 :  "  You  will  have 
heard  that  soon  after  I  left  England  I  was  elected 
Knight  of  the  Garter,  and  very  likely  laughed  at 
me  for  wishing  to  wear  a  blue  riband  over  my  fat 
belly.  I  could  have  excused  myself  in  the  following 
lines : — 

'  Behold  the  child,  by  nature's  kindly  law, 
Pleased  with  a  rattle,  tickled  with  a  straw ; 
Some  livelier  plaything  gives  his  youth  delight, 
A  little  louder,  but  as  empty  quite. 
Scarfs,  garters,  gold,  amuse  his  riper  stage, 
And  beads  and  prayer-books  are  the  toys  of  age.' 2 

1  Cornwallis  Correspondence,  vol.  ii.,  p.  236. 

2  Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  2nd  Epistle. 
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But  I  can  assure  you,  upon  my  honour,  that  I 
neither  asked  for  it  nor  wished  for  it.  The  reason- 
able object  of  ambition  to  a  man  is  to  have  his 
name  transmitted  to  posterity  for  eminent  services 
rendered  to  his  Country  and  to  mankind.  Nobody 
asks  or  cares  whether  Hampden,  Marlborough, 
Pelham,  or  Wolfe  were  Knights  of  the  Garter." 

On  leaving  England  the  new  Governor  General 
had  been  most  strictly  enjoined  to  preserve  peace 
and  to  curtail  expenditure. 

In  pursuit  of  retrenchment  Lord  Cornwallis 
was  brought  into  conflict  with  a  number  of  grave 
abuses  which  had  been  for  so  long  tacitly  winked 
at,  that  they  might  almost  be  said  to  have  received 
official  sanction.  Searching  investigations  had  to 
be  set  on  foot,  much  mud  was  stirred  up,  and  in 
the  end  drastic  action  was  often  found  necessary. 
All  this  was  very  uncongenial  work  to  Lord 
Cornwallis,  but  the  new  Governor  General  stead- 
fastly pursued  his  unpleasing  task  without  fear  or 
favour.  There  was,  however,  one  objectionable 
custom  into  the  suppression  of  which  Lord  Corn- 
wallis entered  con  amore.  It  had  long  been  the 
habit  of  persons  of  importance  at  home  to  send  out 
to  India  young  gentlemen,  who  often  so  far  had 
proved  failures,  armed  with  letters  of  introduction 
to  influential  officials  of  the  East  India  Company's 
Service,  in  the  well-founded  hope  that  lucrative 
employment  would  be  found  for  their  proteges. 
Before  Lord  Cornwallis  had  left  England,  his 
patronage  had  already  been  solicited  in  several 
quarters,  and  he  had  hardly  assumed  the  reins  of 
government  in  Calcutta  before  young  men  armed 
with  the  customary  letters  of  introduction  began 
to  arrive.     Far  above  any  form  of  jobbery  himself, 
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Lord  Cornwallis  objected  strongly  to  being  made 
a  party  to  the  jobbery  of  others.  He  at  once 
informed  all  and  sundry  at  home  that  it  was  quite 
futile  looking  to  him  for  assistance  in  such  cases. 
To  the  young  gentlemen  themselves  he  wrote  most 
courteously,  begging  them  to  devote  the  next  two 
months  to  securing  a  passage  back  to  England, 
while  he  added  that  if  at  the  end  of  that  time  they 
had  failed  to  adopt  his  advice  he  would  undertake 
the  provision  of  a  passage  himself.  Even  the  most 
obtuse  youth  could  not  fail  to  detect  beneath  the 
velvet  glove  the  iron  hand. 

Amongst  the  most  importunate  was  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  but  Lord  Cornwallis  was  no  respecter  of 
persons,  and  the  bearer  of  a  letter  from  Carlton 
House  met  with  no  better  fortune  than  he  who 
looked  for  support  in  less  august  circles.  The 
Prince  of  Wales  had  written  to  Lord  Cornwallis 
suggesting  that  a  certain  Mr  Treves  should  be 
made  Judge  of  the  city  of  Benares  in  place  of 
Ali  Ibrahim  Khan  who  then  held  that  post,  and 
who,  it  may  be  added,  discharged  his  duties  most 
efficiently.  To  this  suggestion  Lord  Cornwallis 
replied  in  the  frankest  possible  manner.  To  re- 
move the  native  Judge,  he  informed  the  Prince, 
"would  be  in  the  highest  degree  disgusting  and 
offensive  to  the  natives,"  and  "could  neither  be 
defended  on  the  principle  of  expediency  or 
system."1  To  the  credit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  it 
must  be  said,  that  he  took  this  plain  speaking  in 
good  part ;  indeed  it  was  not  long  before  he  sent 
out  another  "  Young  Man "  to  Lord  Cornwallis. 
His  Royal  Highness  was  incorrigible. 

The   maintenance   of   peace,    the    importance   of 

1  Cornwallis  Correspondence,  vol.  ii.,  p.  35. 
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which  had  been  so  much  impressed  upon  him,  did 
not  lie  with  Lord  Cornwallis  but  with  Tippoo 
Sultan,  whose  restless  ambition  made  a  renewal  of 
hostilities  sooner  or  later  unavoidable. 

On  the  whole,  Lord  Cornwallis  was  fortunate  in 
securing,  before  the  storm  broke,  three  years  of 
peace  which  he  used  to  very  good  effect.  By  the 
honesty  and  efficiency  of  his  administration  he  won 
the  respect  of  all,  while  later,  when  circumstances 
rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  take  the  field,  his 
skilful  leadership  gained  him  the  confidence  of  his 
troops,  just  as  his  generosity  in  waiving  his  own 
claim  to  any  share  of  the  prize  money  won  their 
affection.1 

In  December  1789,  Tippoo  Sultan  invaded  the 
territory  of  our  ally,  the  Eajah  of  Travancore,  and 
this  act  of  aggression  led  to  war  with  us. 

The  supreme  command  in  the  field  was  given 
to  Major  General  Sir  William  Medows.  We  have 
caught  a  glimpse  of  this  officer  before  on  Sir 
Edward  Hughes'  flagship.  Since  that  time  he  had 
returned  to  England  and  had  come  out  again  to 
India  as  Governor  and  Commander  -  in  -  Chief  at 
Madras,  it  being  the  hope  of  the  Company,  by 
thus  combining  both  offices  in  one  man,  to  avoid 
the  friction  between  the  civil  and  military  elements 
of  the  Government  which  had  proved  so  disastrous 
in  the  days  of  Lord  Macartney.  Sir  William 
Medows  was  a  particularly  stout  -  hearted  fighting 
man,  as  he  had  proved  himself  to  be  at  St  Lucia 
in  1778.  None  the  less  he  did  not,  as  events 
were   to   show,    possess    the   ability   for  conducting 

1  William  Hickey  gives  us  more  than  one  very  human  sketch  of 
Lord  Cornwallis;  in  particular  see  vol.  iv.,  pp.  317-322. 
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operations  in  the  field  on  the  scale  now  demanded 
of  him. 

So  far  in  our  struggles  with  Hyder  Ali  and 
Tippoo  Sultan  operations  had  been  carried  on 
either  in  the  territory  of  the  Company  or  in  that 
of  their  native  allies ;  it  was  now  intended  to  carry 
the  struggle  into  the  heart  of  Tippoo's  dominions, 
into  Mysore  itself.  The  latter  country  consists  of 
a  plateau  some  two  to  three  thousand  feet  in 
height,  open  towards  the  north,  but  bounded  on  the 
other  three  sides  by  ranges  of  rugged  mountains, 
which  can  only  be  crossed  at  certain  recognised 
passes.  The  plan  adopted  by  Sir  William  Medows 
was  to  enter  Mysore  from  the  south  by  the 
Guzzulhutti  Pass,  via  Trichinopoly,  Coimbatore, 
and  Velladi.  This  was  the  scheme  favoured  by 
Colonel  Fullarton  in  the  autumn  of  1783;  but, 
unfortunately,  Medows  was  no  Fullarton.  More- 
over, in  the  autumn  of  1783,  the  situation  was 
very  different  to  that  obtaining  at  the  beginning  of 
1790.  At  the  former  time  Tippoo  Sultan  lay  with 
his  whole  army  before  Mangalore  on  the  Malabar 
coast.  At  the  moment  when  Medows  opened  his 
campaign,  Tippoo  had  concentrated  the  bulk  of  his 
forces  about  Seringapatam,  and  was  free  to  move 
to  any  point  as  he  wished.  It  will  be  seen  that  in 
advancing  from  the  south  the  British  commander 
left  Madras  open  to  attack,  and  to  meet  this 
possibility  a  force  had  to  be  left  in  the  Carnatic, 
watching  the  passes  on  the  eastern  frontier  of 
Mysore.  Thus  it  came  about  that  the  army  at 
Medows's  disposal  was  weakened  from  the  first  by 
a  dispersal  of  force,  a  condition  of  affairs  which 
was  accentuated  further  by  the  creation  of  several 
other  detachments.      With    his   numbers   much   re- 
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duced,  Medows  was  attacked  by  Tippoo  in  the 
middle  of  September,  and  narrowly  escaped  very 
serious  disaster.  This,  indeed,  was  only  averted  by 
the  intrepidity  of  Captain  Dallas,  who  riding  alone 
and  unattended  through  a  country  swarming  with 
the  enemy's  light  horsemen  was  the  means  of 
bringing  about,  in  the  nick  of  time,  a  junction 
between  the  Commander  -  in  -  Chief  and  a  strong 
detachment  under  Colonel  Floyd. 

The  campaign  of  1790  closed  in  a  manner 
unsatisfactory  to  the  British.  No  vital  blow  had 
been  dealt  at  Tippoo,  and  while  Medows  had  failed 
to  carry  the  war  into  Mysore,  the  Sultan  had 
successfully  invaded  the  Carnatic  and  had  done 
much  injury  to  the  interests  of  the  Company.  In 
this  story  of  failure,  two  bright  spots  stood  out,  the 
first  being  the  seizure  of  the  Sultan's  territory  in 
Malabar  by  Major  General  Sir  Robert  Abercromby, 
the  Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief  at  Bombay, 
while  the  second  was  the  complete  ascendancy  over 
Tippoo's  cavalry  obtained  by  the  XlXth  Light 
Dragoons  under  their  famous  leader,  John  Floyd. 

John  Floyd  merits  more  than  a  passing  reference. 
Colonel  Biddulph  has  told  us  that  not  only  did  Floyd 
raise  his  own  regiment  to  the  highest  degree  of 
efficiency,  but  he  was  also  responsible  for  extending 
to  the  four  newly  raised  native  cavalry  regiments *  the 
excellent  system  which  prevailed  in  the  XlXth  Light 
Dragoons.  Floyd  commanded  the  cavalry  under 
Medows,  Cornwallis,  and  Harris,  leaving  India  for 
good  soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war  in  Mysore 
in  1799.  After  this  date  he  saw  no  further  active 
service.  Late  in  life  he  married  a  girl  vastly 
younger    than    himself.      Mrs    Floyd    was    a    very 

1  Raised  in  April  1784  (History  of  the  Madras  Army,  vol.  ii.,  p.  149). 
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eccentric  person,  and  her  many  vagaries  caused  her 
particularly  precise  and  solemn  husband  much 
embarrassment.  On  one  occasion  Floyd — then  a 
Major  General — was  on  horseback  taking  the  salute 
at  a  march  past  of  troops,  the  inspection  of  which 
he  had  just  completed.  Behind  the  saluting  point 
in  the  reserved  enclosure  sat  Mrs  Floyd  with  her 
children,  including  the  latest  arrival,  an  infant  in 
arms.  Suddenly,  screaming  at  the  top  of  her  voice, 
as  if  the  baby  was  in  dire  peril,  Mrs  Floyd  snatched 
the  baby  out  of  the  arms  of  its  nurse  and  rushing  to 
the  General,  flung  the  baby  across  the  front  of  his 
saddle,  and  ran  still  screaming  loudly  back  to  her 
other  children.  Thus  was  the  unfortunate  Major 
General  left  to  battle  as  best  he  could  with  a  startled 
horse  and  a  bawling  baby — in  full  view  of  the 
troops  and  a  large  crowd  of  spectators.  On  another 
occasion  Mrs  Floyd  persuaded  a  lady  friend  of  hers 
to  go  in  her  palanquin  to  the  General's  tent,  and 
there  in  a  state  of  great  agitation  to  tell  a  tale  of 
having  been  attacked  by  a  tiger  while  passing  a 
small  wooded  hill  near  the  camp.  General  Floyd, 
ever  ready  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  beauty  in 
distress,  called  his  Staff,  and  with  a  squad  of  sepoys 
rode  off  to  deal  with  the  intruder.  With  the 
assistance  of  a  couple  of  natives  working  in  the 
fields  the  tiger  was  located,  and  was  indeed  to  be 
seen  peering  over  the  top  of  some  bushes.  The 
sepoys  thereupon  fired  a  volley  which  the  tiger 
received  with  admirable  sang-froid.  Having  re- 
loaded, the  sepoys  repeated  the  practice  and  with 
a  like  result.  Never  before  was  so  brave  a  tiger 
seen.  One  of  the  sepoys,  however,  more  observant 
or  more  courageous  than  his  fellows,  hereupon  broke 
from  the  ranks,  rushed  at  the  tiger  with  uplifted  butt 
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and  caught  the  enemy  a  tremendous  blow.  The 
onlookers  held  their  breath,  but  their  alarm  was 
uncalled  for,  for  there  came  from  the  tiger  not  a  roar 
of  rage  but  a  cloud  of  dust.1  We  gather  that  after 
this  incident  attacks  on  stuffed  tigers  did  not  form 
a  suitable  topic  on  which  to  engage  Major  General 
Floyd  in  friendly  badinage. 

Lord  Cornwallis  now  determined  to  take  the 
field  in  person,  and  summoning  Medows  and  the 
main  British  force  to  Madras,  the  Governor  General 
assumed  command  at  the  end  of  January  1791. 

With  the  Commander-in-Chief  went  Major 
General  Sir  William  Medows  as  Second-in-Command. 
The  spirit  in  which  Medows  accepted  his  super- 
session, for  supersession  it  undoubtedly  was,  was 
an  example  to  the  whole  army.  His  one  aim 
was  to  carry  out  with  the  utmost  zeal  any  mission 
which  his  old  friend,  Lord  Cornwallis,  might  assign 
to  him.  Of  these  missions,  those  were  most 
congenial  to  Medows  which  led  him  into  the  hottest 
fire,  where  his  confident  bearing,  his  complete 
indifference  to  danger,  and  the  whimsical  remarks 
which  he  never  failed  to  make  at  critical  moments, 
won  a  very  warm  place  for  him  in  the  hearts  of  his 
troops.  Ever  solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  those 
serving  under  him,  he  showed  his  very  real  concern 
for  their  interests  by  refusing  to  take  his  own  share 
of  the  prize  money,  a  matter  of  nearly  five  thousand 
pounds,  choosing  rather  that  this  sum  should  be 
employed  in  increasing  the  share  allotted  to  those 
junior  to  him.  The  name  of  William  Medows 
will  not  be  found  amongst  those  illustrious  leaders 
to  whose  talents  we  owe  the  possession  of  our 
Indian  Empire,  but  to  his  contemporaries  Medows 

1  Life  of  Lord  Combermere,  vol.  i.,  pp.  73-74. 
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represented  the  ideal  of  what  a  British  officer  should 
be ;  and  it  may  be  that  such  a  man  may  have  had 
a  greater  influence  for  good,  on  his  own  and  on 
succeeding  generations,  than  some  of  those  great 
soldiers  whose  names  have  been  remembered,  while 
his  has  been  forgotten. 

Before  accompanying  Lord  Cornwallis  on  his 
first  Indian  campaign,  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
obtain  a  picture  of  an  Anglo-Indian  army  as  it 
appeared  in  the  field  in  those  days. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  us  is  the  immense 
amount  of  baggage,  which  is  only  equalled  by  the 
prodigious  number  of  non-combatants.  All  con- 
temporary writers  mention  the  baggage  and  the 
non-combatants,  but  the  majority  treat  both  matters 
as  something  inseparable  from  Anglo-Indian  warfare 
of  the  period,  and  as  too  commonplace  to  deserve 
any  particular  attention.  Fortunately,  however,  five 
writers  give  us  the  details  that  we  need.  Of  these 
writers,  Innes  Munro  speaks  of  the  period  1780-84, 
Major  Dirom  writes  of  1791-92,  Major  Thorn  of 
1803-06,  whilst  John  Shipp  and  the  anonymous 
author  of  Fifteen  Years  in  India  tell  us  of  things 
as  they  were  in  1817  and  1818.  It  may  be  urged 
that  in  the  thirty- eight  years  which  intervened 
between  the  first  and  last  of  these  dates,  the 
conditions  were  subjected  to  much  change.  We 
are  convinced,  however,  that  such  was  not  the  case, 
for  the  figures  given  by  all  the  authorities  quoted  are 
much  the  same.  To  this  general  rule  there  is  one 
notable  exception.  During  the  brief  period  1800- 
1805,  Major  General  Arthur  Wellesley  gave  repeated 
proofs  of  his  ability  to  attain  a  mobility  so  far 
unheard  of  in  Anglo- Indian  warfare.  The  secret 
of  his  success  lay  in  the  provision  of  pontoons,  in  a 
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drastic  reduction  of  followers  and  transport,  in 
improved  methods  of  supply,  and  in  the  employment 
of  the  famous  draft  cattle  of  Mysore.  As,  however, 
his  example  was  thrown  away  both  upon  his 
contemporaries  and  his  successors,  our  argument 
remains  unaffected.1 

Writing  on  27th  October  1817,  a  young  cavalry 
officer  says  : — 

"We2  are  now  on  our  march — supposed,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  be  directed  against  the  fortress  of 
Gwalior,  belonging  to  Scindea.     The  great  object  of 
the    campaign,    however,    is   the   entire   annihilation 
of  the   Pindarries.      The   whole   of  the   army   now 
in  the  Field  consists  of  ten  divisions  each  of  about 
10,000   men.      We   are   advancing    from   the   three 
Presidencies    towards    the    same    point,    with    the 
finest  army  ever  perhaps  heard   of  in   India.     The 
Governor-General    is.  with    our   Division   which    is 
about   13,000  strong,   with   sixty   pieces  of  cannon. 
The  camp  followers  of  this  Division  alone  amount 
to  67,000.     For  the  carriage  of  the  baggage  of  our 
Regiment,  we  have  40  elephants  and  400  camels; 
every   elephant    has    two   keepers,    and    every   two 
camels   have   one.      Of    us,    there    are    37    officers 
present,  among  whom  there  are  810  servants  ;    every 
horse  in  the  Eegiment  has  two  attendants,  one  as 
a  groom,  the  other   to  provide  grass  ;    these  alone 
amount  to  1400,  besides  120  for  the  mess,  and  900 
for  the  bazaar  to  supply  the  provisions;   in  all,  for 
our  Regiment  alone,  about  3500  followers,  besides 
their  wives  and  children.     The  Marquis  of  Hastings 
travels  in  a  most  princely  style  ;  he  has  150  elephants 
and  400  camels,  besides   state   elephants  splendidly 

1  Wellington  Stipplementary  Despatches. 

2  Fifteen  Year?  in  India,  pp.  470-471, 
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accoutred,  having  superb  solid  silver  howdahs  or 
castles  on  their  backs.  There  are  now  actually 
36  Rajahs  and  independent  chieftains,  of  various 
ranks,  on  their  way  to  pay  their  respects  to  the 
Marquis.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  are  already  in 
^camp." 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  figures  that  there 
were  five  non-combatants  to  every  fighting  man 
"besides  their  wives  and  children,"  which  the  writer 
does  not  include.  These  figures  are  identical  with 
those  given  by  Innes  Munro.  Major  Dirom  says 
that  there  were  four  camp  followers  to  every  fighting 
man.  Edward  Moor,  his  contemporary,  calls  this  a 
"  very  moderate  "  estimate.  None  of  the  authorities 
so  far  quoted  give  any  estimate  of  the  number  of 
women  and  children,  though  all  mention  their 
presence.1  The  latter  swelled  the  numbers  of  camp 
followers  enormously,  for  not  only  did  every  sepoy 
bring  his  wife  and  family,  but  he  also  brought  many 
needy  relations  as  well.  Even  the  coolies  were  in 
the  habit  of  taking  their  families  into  the  field  though, 
as  Innes  Munro  tells  us,  they  were  not  supposed  to 
do  so.  The  inhabitants  of  the  bazaars  and  their 
families  have  to  be  borne  in  mind  too.  A  bazaar,  in 
which  almost  every  trade  was  represented,  formed  a 
sort  of  moveable  town.2  Nearly  every  conceivable 
commodity  was  obtainable  in  the  bazaars,  and  so 
much  were  they  part  and  parcel  of  the  system,  that 

1  Dirom's  Narrative,  p.  242  ;  Moor's  Narrative,  p.  84. 

2  Nor  was  the  most  ancient  of  all  trades  unrepresented,  for  there 
were  present  in  the  bazaars  a  very  large  number  of  dancing  girls  and 
other  native  women  who,  to  quote  Major  Thorn,  "were  very  far  from 
considering  chastity  amongst  the  cardinal  virtues."*  At  Vittoria  the 
British  seized  all  the  baggage  of  the  French,  together  with  all  their 
ladies,  regular,   irregular,  and  highly  irregular.      Apropos   of  this  a 

*  Major  Thorn,  p.  90. 
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they  were  sufficiently  organised  to  admit  of  some 
portion  of  a  bazaar  being  sent  away  with  any  force 
detached  from  the  main  army.  In  Innes  Munro's 
time,  so  he  says,  the  Commander-in-Chief  derived 
a  large  sum  from  a  percentage  levied  on  all  sales 
effected  in  the  bazaars.  With  the  arrival  of  Lord 
Cornwallis  this  practice  must  have  abruptly  ceased, 
for  it  would  not  appeal  to  such  an  one  as  he.1  It  is 
clear  that  the  unfortunate  soldier  consumer  must  in 
the  end  have  paid  for  the  share  in  the  profits  of  the 
bazaars  taken  by  the  Commander-in-Chief. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  sepoys'  and  coolies' 
families,  and  the  occupants  of  the  bazaars  and  their 
families,  we  feel  tempted  to  accept  John  Shipp's 
estimate  of  ten  camp  followers  to  each  fighting 
man.  John  Shipp  held  the  office  of  divisional 
baggage  master,  and  hence  was  speaking  of  things 
with  which  he  was  very  conversant.  For  his 
division,  eight  thousand  strong,  he  allows  eighty 
thousand  camp  followers.  He  gives  us  also  the 
following  interesting  table  of  the  animals  which 
accompanied  his  division  : — 

Elephants           .             .  .  .            50 

Camels                .             .  .  .600 

Bullocks,  horses,  and  ponies  .  .     11,000 

Goats,  sheep,  and  dogs  .  .  .          500 2 

We  have  said  that  we  feel  tempted  to  accept 
John  Shipp's  estimate  of  ten  camp  followers  to  one 

French  officer  remarked  to  Wellington  after  the  battle  :  "  Le  fait  est, 
Monseigneur,  que  vous  avez  une  armee,  mais  nous  sommes  un  bordel 
ambulant."*  Evidently  there  was  at  least  one  point  of  resemblance 
between  the  French  armies  in  the  Peninsula  and  an  Anglo-India  army 
of  the  same  period. 

1  Cornivallis  Correspondence,  vol.  i.,  p.  250. 

2  Memoirs  of  the  Military  Career  of  John  Shipp,  p.  247. 

'    Stanhope,  p.  144. 
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fighting  man,  the  more  so  as  he  is  supported  by 
Major  Thorn.1  But  it  may  be  that  both  authorities 
exaggerate  a  little,  so  to  be  on  the  safe  side  we 
will  reduce  their  estimate  from  ten  to  one  to  six 
to  one,  and  this  lesser  figure  will,  we  think,  be 
well  within  the  mark. 

Having  obtained  an  idea  of  the  figures  involved, 
let  us  now  endeavour  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  life 
of  officers  and  men  in  the  field.  To  do  this  we 
cannot  do  better  than  accompany  Captain  Innes 
Munro 2  to  call  on  that  experienced  old  campaigner, 
Major  Mango,  in  camp  near  Madras,  where  the  army 
is  now  concentrated  prior  to  moving  off  to-morrow. 

We  find  Major  Mango  in  his  tent.  He  is  seated 
in  a  comfortable  chair  writing  at  a  large  table, 
which  bears  two  nicely  shaded  candles.  The  tent 
is  of  the  marquee  type.  It  contains  three  thick- 
nesses of  cloth  in  the  fly,  and  three  more  in  the 
shell,  the  innermost  of  all  being  of  a  light  blue 
colour.  The  weight  of  the  marquee  is  such  as  to 
form  a  complete  load  for  a  powerful  camel,  or  part 
of  a  load  for  an  elephant.  Such  a  marquee  is  an 
article  of  store  provided  by  the  Company,  who  also 
furnish  two  lascars  with  each  marquee  to  carry  out 
any  necessary  repairs.  Major  Mango,  being  an  old 
hand,  has  drawn  his  marquee  from  store  personally, 
and  he  has  taken  care  to  avoid  one  bearing  the 
letters  B.S.  on  the  blue  inner  lining.  These  are 
the  initials  of  a  rascally  contractor  who  puts  four 
instead  of  six  thicknesses  of  cloth  into  his  marquees. 
Those  officers  who  have  suffered  from  the  loss  in 
the  heat-resisting  powers  of  their  tents  have  found 

1  Thorn,  p.  84. 

2  A  Narrative  of  the  Military  Operations  on  the  Coromandel  Coast, 
chapter  xiii.,  on  which  I  have  drawn  freely. 
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words  to  fit  the  initials  B.S.,  of  which  the  second 
of  the  two  is  "Swindler."  Major  Mango's  marquee 
contains  several  chairs  and  a  most  comfortable  bed 
complete  with  mattress,  bolster,  and  pillow.  Kound 
the  walls  are  placed  "six  or  seven  trunks  with  table 
equipage ;  his  stock  of  linens  (at  least  24  suits) ; 
some  dozens  of  wine,  brandy,  and  gin ; 1  tea,  sugar, 
and  biscuits."  In  rear  of  his  marquee  is  a  smaller 
tent  to  hold  his  servants  and  the  residue  of  his 
baggage,  whilst,  from  the  somewhat  farmyardy 
appearance  of  the  back  premises,  it  is  clear  that 
the  provision  of  fresh  eggs  and  milk  has  not  been 
overlooked. 

At  this  moment  the  dubash  or  steward  looks 
in  and  tells  Major  Mango  that  the  coolies,  whom 
he  has  hired  for  the  campaign,  have  presented  them- 
selves to  demand  one  month's  wages  in  advance. 
Major  Mango  tells  the  dubash  to  order  the  coolies 
to  wait,  an  order  which,  as  it  implies  nothing  more 
serious  than  sitting  still  and  doing  nothing,  is  readily 
obeyed,  for  such  an  occupation  is  very  pleasant 
in  the  eyes  of  coolies.  After  such  delay  as  befits 
his   dignity,   Major  Mango   gets   up  from  the  table 

1  John  Pester,  a  well-to-do  subaltern,  began  the  campaign  of  1803 
with  a  stock  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  bottles  of  madeira  and  forty- 
eight  bottles  of  port,  beside  beer  in  bottles  of  which  he  does  not 
mention  the  number.  Further,  Pester  and  a  brother  officer  brought 
up  and  left  at  the  Advanced  Base  no  less  than  seven  hundred  and 
twenty  bottles  of  madeira  ready  to  be  drawn  upon  by  them  as 
required.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  this  lavish  provision,  stocks  ran 
short  even  in  the  most  exalted  circles.  For  instance,  amongst  other 
items  of  important  news  received  by  William  Hickey  from  a  corre- 
spondent at  the  front  in  1803  was  one  to  the  effect  that  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  General  Lake,  had  been  "  without  claret  for 
twenty-four  hours,"  a  calamity  of  some  magnitude  in  this  case,  as 
those  who  are  conversant  with  the  habits  of  that  magnificent  old 
Guardsman  will  agree.* 

*  John  Pester,  p.  134 ;   William  Hickey,  vol.  iv.,  p.  280. 
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and  leaves  the  tent.  As  he  emerges  therefrom  he 
hears  the  strident  voice  of  the  dubash  abusing  the 
coolies  for  their  temerity  in  coming  to  dun  their 
master.  So  keenly  does  the  dubash  feel  the  ill- 
behaviour  of  the  coolies,  that  he  includes  in  his 
invective  the  characters  of  their  female  relations  for 
many  generations  past.  Major  Mango  is  by  no 
means  deceived,  for  he  knows  full  well  that  the 
coolies  are  there  at  the  instigation  of  the  dubash. 
The  latter  is  keeper  of  the  purse  to  his  master 
and  pays  all  the  servants,  carefully  deducting  a 
percentage  for  himself.  Knowing  of  the  risks  in 
war,  he  is  determined  to  secure  his  share  of  the 
coolies'  wages  in  good  time.  There  is,  therefore, 
no  other  course  open  to  Major  Mango  than  to 
order  the  dubash  to  settle  up  with  the  coolies,  and 
this  is  speedily  done,  and  not  to  the  dubash's 
disadvantage.  During  the  campaign,  if  all  goes 
well,  the  dubash  expects  to  make  quite  a  large 
sum  from  his  share  of  the  wages,  for  Major  Mango, 
like  other  field  officers,  takes  "not  less  than  forty 
servants "  inclusive  of  coolies  into  the  field  with 
him.1  If  Major  Mango  exceeds  the  limit  of  forty, 
then  he  has  to  provide  for  the  surplus  himself,  but 
for  servants  up  to  the  number  of  forty  he  can  draw 
a  free  ration  of  rice  from  the  public  store.2 

Major  Mango's  regiment  maintains  no  mess,  the 
system  being  for  officers  to  dine  in  groups  of  six 
or  so,  each  member  of  the  group  providing  dinner 
in  his  turn.  All  that  the  host  is  called  upon  to 
do  is  to  provide  food  and  drink,  each  member  of 
the  group  bringing  his  own  waiter,  chair,  glass,  and 
table  cutlery.     To-night  Major  Mango  is  the   host, 

1  Virom's  Narrative,  p.  242. 

2  History  of  the  Madras  Army,  vol.  ii.,  p.  116. 
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and  his  guests  are  beginning  to  arrive.  In  view 
of  the  early  start  next  morning,  the  party  breaks 
up  soon  after  dinner  and  Major  Mango,  having 
given  orders  for  the  heavy  baggage  to  be  packed 
overnight  ready  for  loading  up  on  the  morrow, 
seeks  the  comfort  of  his  luxurious  bed. 

The  camp  followers  in  the  meantime  are  settling 
down,  lighting  fires  in  every  alley  and  street  of  the 
camp,  and  making  communication  a  matter  of  the 
utmost  difficulty.  Moreover,  their  total  disregard 
for  sanitation  soon  produces  a  condition  of  affairs 
which  is  best  left  to  the  imagination.  Major 
Mango's  coolies  take  up  their  position  in  the 
main  thoroughfare  behind  their  master's  tent.  If 
"  Master "  likes  his  coolies  to  be  within  easy  reach, 
the  coolies  have  very  good  reasons  for  wishing  to 
be  near  "Master,"  and  we  shall  presently  see  why. 

About  midnight  Major  Mango  is  awoken  by 
a  most  unpleasant  sound,  the  sound  of  heavy  rain. 

He  has  hardly  time  to  realise  the  extent  of  his 
approaching  misfortune,  before  he  hears  the  patter 
of  many  running  feet  and  a  babel  of  voices  approach- 
ing the  door.  The  next  instant,  without  a  by-your- 
leave  or  with-your-leave,  some  twenty  to  thirty 
coolies  hurl  themselves  into  the  tent,  relying  on 
the  unwritten  law  under  which  coolies  can  claim 
the  shelter  of  their  employer's  tent  in  wet  weather. 
Once  upon  a  time — he  was  younger  then — Major 
Mango  under  similar  trying  circumstances  lost  his 
temper,  seized  a  stick  and  drove  the  unwelcome 
visitors  from  his  tent.  His  triumph  was  indeed 
complete ;  so  was  his  penance  next  morning.  He 
is  an  older  and  a  wiser  man  now,  so  he  keeps  his 
temper  under  control  and  settles  down  to  bear 
his  affliction  as  best  he  may. 
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The  coolies  throw  themselves  down  on  the  floor. 
Those  that  sleep  snore,  those  that  lie  awake  cough. 
In  a  corner  a  number  of  them  carry  on  a  discussion 
on  a  subject  of  engrossing  interest,  the  price  of 
food  in  the  bazaar.  Their  conversation  is  a  purely 
amicable  one,  but  from  the  sound  of  their  voices 
the  stranger  might  be  led  to  expect  blood  to  flow 
at  any  moment.  What  with  the  number — and  the 
homely  manners — of  the  intruders,  the  atmosphere 
of  the  tent  becomes  something  which  beggars 
description.  Amid  such  surroundings,  the  very 
comfort  of  his  bed  seems  a  mockery  to  Major 
Mango,  who  with  sleepless  wide-open  eyes  waits 
patiently  for  the  rain  to  stop  or  for  dawn  to 
break. 

With  the  first  streak  of  light,  the  coolies  leave 
the  tent  and  are  soon  busily  employed  in  cooking 
their  morning  meal.  The  smoke  from  so  much 
damp  fuel  hangs  over  the  camp  like  a  pall. 

Major  Mango  is  up  betimes  and  is  soon  dressed, 
for  the  march  is  to  begin  at  4  a.m.  in  the  hope  of 
reaching  the  next  camping-ground  before  the  sun 
has  attained  its  full  power.  While  Major  Mango 
breakfasts  comfortably  outside  his  marquee,  the 
latter  is  struck  by  the  lascars  and  coolies  and 
packed  ready  for  loading.  As  the  time  for  parade 
approaches,  Major  Mango  tells  the  dubash  and  the 
cook  to  pack  some  cold  lunch  for  him,  and  to  take 
care  to  march  with  his  tent  and  belongings  as  far 
forward  in  the  baggage  column  as  they  can,  so  that 
lunch  and  tent  may  be  ready  for  him  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  new  camping  ground  is  reached. 
Having  seen  most  of  his  property  loaded  up, 
Major  Mango  strolls  off  to  his  battalion  parade 
ground   where   he   will   find   his   syce,  grass  cutter, 
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and  pony  waiting  for  him.  Major  Mango  is  followed 
by  his  boy,  who  carries  a  brandy  flask,  an  earthen- 
ware jug  of  water,  and  last  but  not  least,  a  folding 
stool,  for  it  would  never  do  for  "Master"  to  soil 
his  white  breeches  by  sitting  on  the  bare  earth 
during  a  halt. 

On  his  way  Major  Mango  passes  a  brother 
officer,  Captain  Blastem,  whose  tent  Major  Mango 
is  surprised  to  see  still  standing.  The  fact  is  that 
Captain  Blastem  is  in  very  great  difficulty.  Last 
night  he,  too,  was  invaded  by  his  coolies  and,  being 
a  very  hot-tempered  man,  he  ejected  them  with 
considerable  violence.  Retribution  followed  swift 
and  sure.  On  being  woken  this  morning  by  his 
dubash,  the  latter  said :  "  All  coolie  men  run  away, 
what  Master  wish  done  ?  "  What  indeed  !  What 
is  to  happen  to  the  tent,  to  the  bed,  table,  and 
chairs,  to  the  stock  of  brandy  and  wine,  to  the 
many  suits  of  clothing,  the  chickens,  the  ducks, 
the  goats,  and,  what  is  worse,  what  is  to  happen 
to    poor    dusky    Dulcinea1   who,    with    tear-stained 

1  The  presence  of  European  women  in  the  field  was  not  unknown. 
An  officer  of  the  15th  Native  Infantry  brought  out  from  home  an 
English  girl  who  accompanied  her  temporary  lord  and  master 
throughout  the  hot  weather  campaign  of  18  ,  and  possibly  through- 
out campaigns  previous  to  it.*  Apart  from  the  intense  discomfort  of 
campaigning  in  such  heat,  there  was  the  feeling  of  utter  loneliness, 
isolated  as  the  poor  girl  was  amongst  so  vast  a  multitude  of  Asiatic 
There  was  also  always  present  the  danger  of  outrage  and  murder  at 
the  hand  of  the  Mahratta  cavalry,  who  were  ever  ready  to  swoop 
down  upon  any  unfortunates  whose  transport  had  failed  them,  and 
who  had  in  consequence  been  obliged  to  fall  behind  the  baggage 
column.  Further,  there  was  the  constant  risk  of  being  deprived  of 
her  protector  at  a  time  when  battle  casualties  amongst  offici  rs  were 
particularly  heavy.  An  English  girl  accompanied  a  British  officer 
serving  in  Wellington's  Peninsular  army.  The  officer  was  killed  at 
Vittoria,  and  when  last  seen  the  unfortunate  girl  was  in  a  state  of 
complete  destitution.!    Such  courageous  women  deserved  a  happier  lot. 

*  Pester,  p.  412.  t  Military  Scenes  and  Sketches,  p.  190. 
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face,  stands  sadly  looking  at  her  many  cushioned 
palanquin  from  which  the  bearers  have  fled.  Dear, 
oh  dear,  we  are  very  sorry  for  poor  Captain 
Blastem,  but  really  he  ought  not  to  have  brought 
Dulcinea  with  him.  Had  it  not  been  for  her 
presence  last  night  he  might  have  tolerated  the 
intrusion  of  the  coolies.  As  he  reflects  on  the 
extent  of  the  disaster  that  has  befallen  him,  there 
comes  at  his  elbow  for  the  twentieth  time  the 
maddening  query  from  the  dubash,  "What  Master 
wish  done?"  and  there  goes  the  "fall  in"  and 
Captain  Blastem  is  late  for  parade.  Let  us  hope 
that  at  the  last  moment  the  coolies,  their  value 
vastly  enhanced  by  absence,  will  return,  and  at  a 
price,  in  which  the  dubash  will  share,  will  resume 
their  duties.  If  so,  we  feel  sure  that  Captain 
Blastem  will  be  more  careful  in  future.  If  he 
does  not  see  the  need  for  care  himself,  we  may  be 
certain  that  the  shrill  voice  of  Dulcinea  will  point 
it  out  to  him. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  camp  followers.  For 
the  last  hour  the  various  members  of  the  innumer- 
able family  parties  which  have  agreed  to  journey 
together,  have  been  shouting  to  each  other  in  their 
efforts  to  collect  before  the  march  begins.  Possibly 
only  those  who  have  been  in  India  can  appreciate 
the  volume  of  sound  produced  by  so  many  high- 
pitched,  far-carrying  voices,  with  their  long  drawn- 
out  ejaculation  at  the  end  of  the  name  that  they 
are  calling:  "Oh  Abdulah  Khan  a-a-h,"  cries  the 
caller.  "Oh  Sher  Baz  a-a-h,"  comes  the  answering 
voice,  though  how  the  correct  Abdulah  Khan,  from 
amongst  many  scores  of  other  Abdulah  Khans 
similarly  summoned,  answers  to  Sher  Baz's  call, 
is  one  of  the  impenetrable  secrets  of  the  mysterious 
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East.  To  the  clamour  thus  created  must  be  added 
the  squalling  of  innumerable  babies,  which  are 
being  tied  on  to  any  form  of  available  transport, 
and  the  bellowings,  bubblings,  and  screamings  of 
many  thousand  transport  animals,  as  bullocks, 
camels,  and  country-bred  ponies  are  loaded  up. 

In  the  midst  of  this  pandemonium  ride  the 
divisional  baggage  officers,  each  accompanied  by 
twenty  mounted  orderlies.  All  carry  long  whips, 
which  are  by  no  means  only  for  show,  as  many  a 
refractory  camp  follower  will  have  reason  to  remark 
before  the  day  is  out. 

Lord  Cornwallis's  army  numbers  some  twenty- 
two  thousand  three  hundred  combatants,  and  con- 
sequently the  number  of  camp  followers,  male  and 
female,  may  be  put  at  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  souls.  The  number  of  transport 
animals  is  not  quite  so  easy  to  arrive  at.  We 
know  the  number  of  Government  hired  bullocks 
to  be  forty  thousand.1  If  we  add  another  forty 
thousand  bullocks  hired  privately  for  the  use  of 
officers  and  merchants  in  the  bazaars,  we  shall 
probably  be  not  far  from  the  mark.  In  addition 
to  the  bullocks,  there  are  the  camels  and  ponies  of 
whose  number  it  is  difficult  to  form  an  estimate. 
As  to  the  elephants  we  are  on  sure  ground,  for 
we  know  that  there  are  a  hundred  of  them.  To 
introduce  some  degree  of  order  amongst  such  a 
mass  of  human  beings  and  animals  is  a  task 
demanding  the  utmost  energy  and  driving  power. 
Still,  however  well  organised  such  a  multitude  must 
be,  its  presence  must  be  a  constant  menace  to 
mobility,  and  a  never  ceasing  source  of  anxiety  to 
the  Director  of  Supplies. 

1  Dcrom's  Narrative,  p.  17. 
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It  is  now  4  a.m.  and  the  advanced  guard  has 
already  passed  through  the  outposts.  The  latter 
will  form  the  rearguard  to-day  as  they  formed  the 
advanced  guard  yesterday.  The  army  moves  in 
three  columns.  On  the  left  flank,  being  the  flank 
next  to  the  enemy,  march  the  infantry  and  the 
field  artillery  on  a  road  especially  made  for  them. 
An  interval  of  a  hundred  yards  or  more  separates 
them  from  the  column  on  their  right,  which  con- 
sists of  the  siege  artillery,  its  ammunition  waggons, 
and  the  heavy  transport  vehicles.  The  siege 
artillery  guns,  like  the  field  guns,  are  drawn  by 
bullocks  on  a  scale  of  "one  bullock  for  every 
pound  weight  of  metal  in  the  ball."  To  this  heavy 
column  the  main  road  is  allotted.  To  the  right  of 
the  siege  artillery,  etc.,  comes  the  third  column, 
composed  of  the  smaller  store  carts  and  private 
baggage  carts.  For  this  column  another  specially 
constructed  road  has  been  provided.  Further  to 
the  right  again  march  the  bazaars,  the  transport 
animals,  and  all  the  vast  array  of  camp  followers. 
This  immense  multitude  covers  a  space  of  several 
square  miles,  on  the  outer  flank  of  which  are  to  be 
found  such  of  the  cavalry  as  can  be  spared  from 
their  other  duties.1 

Major  Mango's  sepoys  step  out  well,  for  they 
have  a  sensible  kit.  Their  uniform  consists  of  a 
blue  turban  bound  round  with  tape  of  the  same 
colour  as  the  regimental  facings.     From  one  corner 

1  Dirom's  Narrative,  pp.  122-123. 

We  wish  that  we  had  some  details  of  the  road  construction.  We 
imagine  that  much  had  been  learnt  in  this  matter  from  Hyder  Ali,  who 
was  very  skilful  in  making  improvised  military  roads.  John  Hearsey 
mentions  :  "  The  digging  down  of  the  steep  banks  of  streams,  and  filling 
their  beds  with  cut  branches  and  bundles  of  grass"  (The  Hearseys, 
p.  214). 
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of  the  turban  hangs  a  coloured  tassel.  The  jacket 
is  of  some  thin  scarlet  material,  whilst  the  cotton 
shorts  are  cut  off  half  way  down  the  thigh,  the 
remainder  of  the  leg  being  left  bare.  Sandals  are 
worn  and  not  boots  or  shoes.  The  equipment 
consists  of  cross-belts  which  support  the  pack, 
ammunition  pouches,  and  bayonet. 

In  front  of  Major  Mango's  battalion  marches 
a  regiment  of  the  King's  Service.  They  wear  a 
black  hat  about  six  inches  high  in  the  crown  and 
four  inches  wide  in  the  brim,  the  value  of  the 
latter  being  considerably  reduced  through  being 
turned  up  at  the  sides.  Along  the  crown,  pointing 
from  front  to  rear,  lie  a  number  of  big  feathers, 
the  colour  of  which  is  left  to  the  choice  of  each 
Commanding  Officer.  The  men  have  the  top  of 
the  head  clipped  so  close  that  it  looks  as  if  it  had 
been  shaved.1  The  hair  is  left  long  on  the  sides 
and  at  the  back  where  it  is  gathered  up  tightly 
in  a  queue.  To  give  the  latter  some  consistency  a 
large  amount  of  tallow  is  worked  in  amongst  the 
hair.  To  have  this  mixture  of  hair  and  melting 
tallow  resting  on  the  nape  of  the  neck  under  a 
grilling  sun  must  be  very  trying.  To  complete 
the  discomfort  of  the  neck  is  a  black  leather 
stock.  A  scarlet  jacket2  is  worn  over  a  white 
waistcoat.  The  breeches  are  very  tight  -  looking 
garments  of  white  duck,  which  disappear  half  way 
down  the  calf  into  black  spat  leggings,  the  latter 
fastening  with  a  buckle  and  strap  under  the  instep 
of  the  boot.  The  equipment  is  the  same  as  in  the 
case   of  the   sepoys,  excepting    only   that   no   pack 

1  Singleton's   picture  of  the  storming  of   Seringapatam  in   1799. 
Williams'  Life  and  Times  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  vol.  i.,  p.  11. 

2  As  a  concession  to  the  heat  the  jacket  was  unlined. 
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is   carried.     What  with  the  unsuitable  kit,  and  the 
fact  that   each   man   has   started   the   day  with  his 
"  morning  dram,"  quite  a  number  fall  out,   and  for 
these  ample  provision  has  been  made,  for  with  the 
battalion   march   a   number   of  dhoolies,    or    rough 
palanquins,    on   a   scale   of  one   palanquin  to  every 
ten   British   soldiers.      The   medical   officer   of    the 
battalion  has  his  own  particular  reasons  for  wishing 
the    number    of  those   who   fall   out   to   be    small, 
for    he   has   appropriated   several    dhoolies  for  the 
transport  of  his  own  belongings   whereby  he   saves 
himself  considerable  expense.     Yet  in   spite   of  the 
shadeless  hat,  the  greasy  queue,  the  stock,  and  the 
tight    unsuitable    clothing  — in    spite,    too,    of  the 
"  morning  dram  " — these  wonderful  men  are  prepared 
to  campaign  all  through  the  fierce  heat  of  an  Indian 
summer,  as  irresistible  in  the  storming  of  fortresses 
as  they  are  invincible  in  the  open  field.     The  hot 
and  dusty  march  comes  to  an  end  at  last,  and  the 
tents,  as  they  come  up  at  the  head  of  the  baggage 
column,  are  rapidly  erected.     The   camping  ground 
is  situated  near  one  of  those  vast  tanks  which  are 
a   feature   of   Southern   India.      Major   Mango,   on 
arrival,  immediately  sends  his  boy  to   the  tank   to 
get   his   drinking   water.      Those   officers   who,   for 
any  reason,  fail  to  exercise  a  similar  foresight,   will 
have  to  content  themselves  with  a  mixture  of  mud 
and  other  things  drawn  from  the  tank  after  countless 
camp  followers   and   animals   have   washed,   swum, 
and  wallowed  in  it. 

After  seeing  to  his  men's  wants,  Major  Mango 
seeks  his  own  tent,  where  he  finds  everything  in 
order,  for  his  dubash,  though  a  rogue  in  some 
ways,  is  a  very  capable  one.  An  excellent  lunch 
has   been   prepared,    to    which,    with    a    bottle    of 
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madeira,  Major  Mango  does  full  justice.  What 
with  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  the  lunch,  and  the 
wine,  Major  Mango  feels  very  drowsy,  and  having 
lain  down  on  his  bed,  is  soon  fast  asleep,  fanned 
by  three  or  four  coolies  who  keep  the  flies  away 
from  "  Master  "  while  asleep,  just  as  they  have  done 
for  him  while  eating  his  lunch. 

In  the  evening  Major  Mango  dines  in  another 
officer's  tent.  After  a  very  good  dinner,  Major 
Mango's  hookah  is  brought  to  him  by  the  servant 
whom  he  keeps  for  this  purpose  alone,  and  lying 
back  in  a  comfortable  chair,  our  gallant  friend 
puffs  and  bubbles  away  at  peace  with  all  the 
world. 

As  his  regiment  will  form  part  of  the  advanced 
guard  to-morrow,  Major  Mango  retires  to  bed  in 
good  time,  and  is  soon  fast  asleep,  dreaming  of 
that  happy  day,  alas  still  far  distant !  when  he  can 
retire  on  his  savings  to  his  home  in  the  north, 
where  though  it  rains  hard  and  often,  it  does  not 
rain  coolies. 

Long  after  Major  Mango  has  fallen  asleep  the 
weary  rear-guard  tramp  to  their  lines,  driving  before 
them  the  last  stragglers  of  the  baggage  column. 
Midnight  sounds  from  many  a  guard  tent  gong, 
before  the  whole  camp  is  at  rest. 


CHAPTER  IX 

THE   CAMPAIGN   OF  1791 

In  preparing  his  plan  for  the  coming  operations, 
Lord  Cornwallis  was  determined  to  avoid  that  fatal 
dispersal  of  force  which  had  brought  about  the 
destruction  of  the  detachments  under  Baillie, 
Braithwaite,  and  Matthews  in  previous  campaigns, 
and  had  rendered  nugatory  all  the  efforts  of  Medows 
in  the  preceding  year. 

In  selecting  his  line  of  advance  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  chose  the  most  direct  route  to  Seringapatam, 
that  via  Vellore  and  Bangalore.1  By  adopting  this 
route  he  shortened  considerably  the  lines  of  com- 
munication, while  he  placed  himself  within  easy 
reach  of  our  allies,  the  Nizam  and  the  Mahrattas. 
Further,  Madras  was  covered  and  not  left  open  to 
attack  as  it  had  been  when  the  main  British  army 
was  operating  in  the  Coimbatore  district. 

It  was  known  that  the  Vellore-Bangalore  route 
was  one  which  presented  serious  difficulty  from 
the  supply  point  of  view,  but  it  was  hoped  that 
the  Nizam  and  the  Mahrattas  would  furnish 
substantial  assistance  under  this  heading.  Our 
allies,  it   is  true,  had  rendered  conspicuously  little 

1  Madras  to  Vellore  88  miles,  Vellore  to  Muglee  45  miles,  Muglee 
to  Bangalore  95  miles,  Bangalore  to  Seringapatam  94  miles.  Total, 
322  miles. 
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service  in  the  preceding  year,  but  so  long  as  the 
main  British  army  was  operating  at  so  great  a 
distance  from  them,  they  were  very  diffident  about 
placing  themselves  within  reach  of  Tippoo  Sultan, 
for  whose  troops  they  had  a  very  wholesome 
respect. 

Lord  Cornwallis  left  Vellore  on  11th  February, 
hoping  to  effect  a  junction  with  the  Nizam  and  the 
Mahrattas  en  route,  and  with  Sir  Robert  Abercromby 
and  the  Bombay  army  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Seringapatam.  The  Commander-in-Chief  moved  as 
if  about  to  enter  Mysore  by  the  Amboor  Pass,  and 
thither  Tippoo  Sultan  hurried  to  meet  him.  At  the 
last  moment  Lord  Cornwallis  turned  towards  the 
north  and  then  to  the  west.  Travelling  at  great 
speed  he  carried  his  army  through  the  Muglee  Pass 
before  the  Sultan  could  arrive  to  contest  the  passage. 
By  the  21st  the  whole  British  army  with  its  immense 
baggage  column  was  safely  concentrated  on  the  table- 
land of  Mysore,  ninety  miles  from  Bangalore,  without 
having  fired  a  shot  or  having  incurred  any  loss 
whatever.  This  was  very  skilful  work,  and  was 
duly  appreciated  as  such  by  the  army. 

During  the  advance  on  Bangalore,  Tippoo  showed 
a  curious  lack  of  decision.  His  chief  care  seems  to 
have  been  associated  with  the  removal  of  his  harem 
from  Bangalore,  a  mission  which  he  might  well  have 
confided  to  someone  else.  Only  one  attempt  was 
made  to  interrupt  the  advance  of  the  British  army, 
and  that  was  made  in  the  shape  of  an  attack  by 
the  Mysorean  Horse  on  the  baggage  column  on 
5th  March.  Lord  Cornwallis  very  adroitly  countered 
this  move  by  taking  up  a  protective  position  to  a 
flank.  In  rear  of  this  position  the  baggage  moved 
in   safety,    and   arrived    in   camp   without   any   loss 
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whatever.  The  operations  were  conducted  by  Lord 
Cornwallis  in  person,  and  the  complete  success 
attained  impressed  the  army  still  further  with  the 
very  evident  ability  of  their  leader.1 

On  this  day  an  attempt  was  made  on  Lord 
Cornwallis's  life  which  fortunately  failed.  During 
the  action,  three  horsemen  were  observed  approaching 
the  Commander-in-Chief.  Their  appearance  caused 
little  surprise  in  view  of  the  motley  crowd  of  camp 
followers  which  accompanied  the  British  army. 
When,  however,  the  three  strangers  suddenly  broke 
into  a  gallop  and  charged  headlong  at  their  intended 
victim,  the  situation  was  grasped  at  once  and  the 
assailants  were  attacked  by  the  Commander-in- 
Chief's  escort,  who  killed  two  of  the  enemy  and 
captured  the  third.  The  prisoner  proved  to  be 
heavily  doped  with  bhang,2  and  to  be  in  that  state 
of  mind  which  finds  it  difficult  to  differentiate 
between  Christmas  and  Easter.  On  recovering  his 
senses,  he  explained  that  the  attack  on  Lord 
Cornwallis  was  the  result  of  a  wager. 

Later  on,  we  shall  meet  with  another  attempt 
to  kill  Lord  Cornwallis  which  orginated  with  Tippoo 
himself. 

On  the  evening  of  the  5th  the  British  army 
arrived  before  Bangalore,  the  Sultan  encamping 
about  six  miles  to  the  west  of  that  place. 

Friction  now  began  to  assert  itself — that  friction 
which  is  inevitable  in  war,  and  which  owes  its  origin, 
as  Clausewitz  tells  us,8  to  the  weather,  to  the  many 
weaknesses  and  imperfections  of  human  nature,  and 
to  countless  other  causes  equally  beyond  the  control 

1  Mackenzie,  vol.  ii.,  p.  22. 

2  A  drug  extracted  from  hemp  seed. 

3  Clausewitz,  Book  I.,  chapter  viii. 
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of  the  commander.  Up  to  date,  friction  had  been 
chiefly  evident  in  the  difficulties  which  were 
beginning  to  cause  the  Director  of  Supplies  some 
anxiety.  Now,  friction  was  to  appear  as  a  result 
of  disobedience  of  orders,  and  in  a  wholly  un- 
expected quarter.  Colonel  Floyd,  the  distinguished 
Commander  of  the  Cavalry  Brigade,  was  despatched 
to  the  south-west  to  carry  out  a  reconnaissance. 
Floyd  had  received  most  explicit  instructions  not  to 
commit  himself  to  a  serious  engagement.  Meeting 
the  enemy  in  force,  he  disregarded  his  orders, 
attacked  with  his  whole  brigade,  and  became 
involved  in  some  very  difficult  ground  from  which  his 
command  was  extricated  only  after  serious  loss  had 
been  incurred.  Floyd  himself  was  severely  wounded,1 
whilst  he  had  seventy-one  casualties  amongst  his 
troopers.  The  most  serious  result,  however,  of  his 
disobedience  of  orders  lay  in  the  fact  that  no  less 
than  two  hundred  and  seventy-one  horses  were 
killed.  This  was  most  unfortunate  because  it  was 
out  of  the  question  to  provide  replacements  during 
the  campaign.  Moreover,  the  cavalry  had  been 
almost  constantly  mounted  for  the  past  three  days, 
and  the  great  fatigue  resulting  from  the  action  on 
the  6th  was  more  than  the  already  underfed  and 
overworked  horses  could  endure,  and  the  Cavalry 
Brigade  was  of  little  use  during  the  remainder  of 
the  campaign. 

Lord  Cornwallis  had  devoted  much  time  and 
attention  to  the  training  of  the  native  cavalry 
regiments  on  the  model  of  the  19th  Light  Dragoons, 

1  Floyd  owed  his  life  to  his  brigade  major,  Captain  Dallas,  who 
dismounting  picked  his  chief  up  off  the  ground  and  placed  him  in  the 
saddle  of  a  quiet  troop-horse  whose  rider  Dallas  took  away  with  him 
upon  his  own  charger. 
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and  he  felt  very  much  the  losses  incurred  in  this 
most  ill-advised  action.  For  the  first  and  only  time, 
so  his  Staff  said,  Lord  Cornwallis's  placid  temper 
showed  signs  of  strain. 

The  fort  of  Bangalore,  a  very  strong  work  on 
which  both  Hyder  and  Tippoo  had  spent  large 
sums  of  money,  was  about  a  mile  round,  and 
was  garrisoned  by  eight  thousand  men.  A  short 
distance  to  the  north  of  the  fort  lay  the  petta,  or 
fortified  town,  some  three  miles  in  circumference,  to 
which  Tippoo  had  allotted  a  garrison  of  two  thousand 
regular  infantry  and  five  thousand  irregulars.  The 
task  before  Lord  Cornwallis  was  no  easy  one.  He 
had  by  some  means  or  other  to  capture  both  petta 
and  fort  though  confronted  by  the  main  Mysorean 
army,  in  strength  far  superior  to  his  own.  It  was 
clear  that  to  the  actual  attack  on  petta  and  fort 
he  could  devote  but  a  small  portion  of  the  troops 
at  his  disposal,  while  with  the  bulk  of  his  army  he 
had  to  be  prepared  by  day  and  night  against  an 
attack  by  Tippoo.  As  Lord  Cornwallis  could  only 
carry  on  operations  against  a  very  small  sector  of  the 
defences,  it  is  apparent  that  Tippoo  could  reinforce 
or  relieve  the  garrisons  of  both  petta  and  fort  at 
will. 

Lord  Cornwallis  lost  no  time,  and  on  7th  March 
he  attacked  the  petta  with  the  36th  Regiment  and  a 
battalion  of  native  infantry  backed  by  six  heavy 
guns.  When  the  force  paraded,  friction  at  once 
made  itself  felt.  This  time  its  existence  was  due 
to  sheer  carelessness,  for  the  officer  whose  business 
it  was  to  provide  scaling  ladders  had  failed  to  do  so. 
It  remained,  therefore,  to  batter  in  a  gate.  This  was 
found  more  difficult  than  had  been  anticipated,  for 
the  enemy  had  built  up  behind  the  gate  a  barrier  of 
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very  solid  masonry.  Whilst  a  gap  was  being  made 
in  the  gate  and  the  masonry  behind  it,  a  heavy  fire 
was  kept  up  on  the  assailants  as  they  stood  by 
waiting  for  a  gap  to  be  made.  At  last  a  sufficient 
opening  in  the  masonry  appeared,  and  a  very  small 
officer,  Lieutenant  Ayre  of  the  36th,  volunteered  to 
lead  the  way  through.  As  the  short,  slight  figure 
disappeared  through  the  gap,  General  Medows,  to 
whom  heavy  firing  possessed  an  irresistible  attraction, 
and  who  was  now  standing  by  the  36th,  turned 
round  to  the  grenadiers  of  that  regiment  and  said : 
"Well  done;  now,  whiskers,  try  if  you  can  follow 
and  support  the  little  gentleman."1  Upon  which 
the  grenadiers  followed  in  after  Ayre  and  secured  a 
footing  within  the  petta.  Lord  Cornwallis  immedi- 
ately reinforced  the  attackers,  which  was  well,  for 
Tippoo  made  most  desperate  efforts  to  eject  the 
assailants.  In  this  he  failed,  and  by  the  evening 
the  petta  was  in  British  hands. 

This  was  a  great  success,  and  a  very  useful  one 
too,  for  within  the  petta  were  found  abundant 
supplies,  which  for  the  time  being  alleviated  the 
distress  which  the  long-continued  shortage  had 
occasioned. 

Lord  Cornwallis  now  turned  his  attention  to  the 
fort,  which  he  proceeded  to  approach  from  the  north- 
east corner.  Here  again  friction  was  soon  in 
evidence ;  this  time,  thanks  to  sheer  stupidity,  for 
although  much  time  and  labour  had  been  devoted 
to  the  construction  of  the  siege  battery  emplacements, 
the  latter  were  found  on  the  guns  opening  fire  to 
have  been  located  too  far  from  the  walls.  Valuable 
time  had  now  to  be  wasted  while  fresh  emplacements, 
five  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the  walls,   were 

1  History  of  Mysore,  vol.  iii.,  p.  124. 
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constructed.1  In  all  contemporary  accounts  the 
blame  for  this  mistake  was  thrown  on  the  engineers, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  absolve  the  Commandant  of  the 
Artillery,  whose  liaison  with  the  Chief  Engineer  must 
have  been  very  incomplete.  We  shall  have  occasion 
to  note  a  precisely  similar  occurrence  later  on. 

On  the  21st  March  Lord  Cornwallis  determined 
to  assault  the  fort  that  night.  It  was  a  desperate 
venture,  but  the  situation  demanded  desperate 
remedies.  The  siege-gun  ammunition  was  practi- 
cally exhausted,  while  the  supplies  collected  in  the 
petta  were  running  out,  and  the  transport  animals, 
including  the  elephants,  were  dying  at  an  ever 
increasing  rate.  The  police,  whose  business  it  was 
to  bury  dead  animals,  were  quite  unable  to  deal 
with  the  numbers  now  involved.  The  camp  was 
becoming  insanitary  to  the  last  degree,  and  unless 
the  fort  could  be  taken  at  once,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  raise  the  siege. 

It  was  a  bright  moonlight  night,  and  at  11  p.m. 
the  signal  guns  for  the  assault  were  fired.  The 
attackers,  who  consisted  of  the  flank  companies  of 
all  the  European  regiments2  present,  made  for  the 
breach.  Once  again  friction  appeared,  for  some- 
one, through  carelessness,  had  made  the  scaling 
ladders  too  short.3  This  mistake  would  have 
caused  a  grave  disaster  had  it  not  been  that  at 
this  moment  fortune  turned  against  the  Sultan,  for 
a     narrow    passage     where    only    one    man    could 

1  Bennett,  p.  62. 

2  36th,  52nd,  71st,  72nd,  74th,  76th,  and  the  Madras  European 
Kegiment. 

3  A  similar  incident  occurred  at  the  assault  on  Sarssney  on  15th 
January  1803.  On  this  occasion  the  ladders  were  eight  feet  too 
short.  The  assailants  were  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  some  forty-three 
per  cent.  ( War  and  Sport  in  India,  pp.  37  and  38). 
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advance  at  a  time  was  fortunately  discovered. 
Moreover,  the  passage  was  not  defended,  as  it  led 
to  a  part  of  the  works  which  were  at  a  consider- 
able distance  from  the  breach.1  A  number  of 
grenadiers  thus  made  their  way  to  the  ramparts, 
where  they  stoutly  defended  themselves  until  such 
time  as  sufficient  of  their  comrades  had  formed  up 
behind  them,  when  an  advance  was  made  to  the 
breach,  where  the  defenders  were  attacked  in  flank 
and  routed.  The  main  body  of  the  attackers  were 
thus  enabled  to  mount  the  breach,  and  after  a 
severe  struggle  the  fort  was  captured. 

Although  Lord  Cornwallis  had  taken  every 
precaution  to  keep  his  plans  secret,  the  Sultan 
had  been  informed  of  the  coming  assault  and  had 
taken  steps  to  meet  it.2  Unfortunately  for  him  the 
counter-attack  which  he  launched  came  too  late, 
and  he  had  the  intense  mortification  of  seeing  the 
fortress  taken  from  him  under  his  very  nose.  This 
was  a  very  serious  blow  to  the  Ruler  of  Mysore, 
for  quite  apart  from  the  material  loss  involved 
in  the  surrender  of  a  fortress,  second  only  to 
Seringapatam  in  importance,  there  was  also  the 
question  of  loss  of  prestige.  For  over  a  fortnight* 
the  Mysorean  army,  vastly  superior  in  strength, 
had  faced  the  British  army  and  had  not  come  to 
grips.  The  Sultan  had  failed  personally,  and  his 
failure  was  apparent  to  all. 

Furious   with  rage,    Tippoo    turned   savagely   to 

1  Journal  of  Sir  Martin  and  Lady  Hunter,  p.  88. 

2  With  such  a  multitude  of  servants  and  followers  the  service  of 
contra-espionage  must  have  presented  great  difficulties.  Tippoo  took 
full  advantage  of  this  and  placed  his  agents  with  great  skill.  In  the 
previous  year  Medows's  head  servant  had  kept  the  Sultan  fully- 
informed  of  all  movements  intended  by  his  master  ( William  Ilickey, 
vol.  iv.,  pp.  18-19). 
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look  for  a  scapegoat.  It  so  happened  that  at  this 
moment  one  of  the  British  intelligence  agents  was 
discovered  with  a  letter,  written  in  the  Kanarese 
language,  concealed  in  a  hollow  walking  stick. 
The  letter  was  traced  to  Mohammed  Abbas,  a 
Brahmin  whom  Tippoo  had  compelled  to  adopt 
the  faith  of  Islam.  Suspicion  also  attached  to  a 
brother  of  no  less  a  person  than  Kishna  Rao,  the 
Treasurer.  In  this  suspicion  Kishna  Rao  became 
himself  involved.  There  were  many  who  con- 
sidered Kishna  Rao  innocent.  Some  thought  that 
suspicion  was  cast  upon  him  by  Syed  Sahib,  a 
Mohammedan,  who  had  had  a  disagreement  on 
financial  grounds  with  the  Treasurer.  The  evidence 
against  the  latter  was  but  slight,  and  Tippoo  owed 
everything  to  him,  for  it  was  Kishna  Rao,  assisted 
by  his  brother  Brahmin,  Purnaya,  who  had  ensured 
the  Sultan's  unopposed  succession  to  his  father. 
None  the  less  this  most  distinguished  servant  was 
put  to  death  by  torture  by  order  of  the  Sultan,  so 
entirely  devoid  of  the  faintest  spark  of  gratitude 
was  this  fiendish  man. 

So  much  was  Tippoo's  confidence  shaken  by  the 
fall  of  Bangalore,  that  he  actually  considered  the 
evacuation  of  Seringapatam  itself.  In  this  matter, 
however,  he  was  overruled  by  his  mother,  the  only 
person  whose  opinion  carried  any  weight  with  him. 
From  the  consideration  of  matters  of  high  policy, 
he  then  turned  to  trivialities.  He  ordered  the 
white  walls  of  the  main  street  in  Seringapatam  to 
be  whitewashed  anew,  and  thus  there  disappeared 
a  number  of  large  frescoes  depicting  the  exploits  of 
the  Mysorean  armies.  Here  a  Mysorean  swords- 
man was  striking  off  at  one  blow  the  heads  of 
two  British  soldiers.     There  the  " Tiger  of  Mysore" 
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was  making  a  meal  of  a  British  officer.  Elsewhere 
the  artist,  allowing  himself  free  license,  depicted 
scenes  of  so  indecent  a  character  that  precise 
details  have  not  been  handed  down  to  us.  We 
are  shocked  that  the  modest  Tippoo  should  have 
allowed  such  pictures  to  be  painted  on  the  walls 
of  his  capital. 

After  the  fall  of  Bangalore,  Tippoo  retired  to  the 
north-west,  while  Lord  Cornwallis,  having  moved 
his  camp  to  clean  ground,  remained  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  fortress  until  its  damaged  defences  had  been 
repaired.  On  the  28th  March  the  British  army 
marched  northwards  with  a  threefold  object:  to 
collect  supplies  in  a  fruitful  country  so  far  un- 
touched by  the  war,  to  affect  a  junction  with  the 
Nizam's  contingent,  and  to  pick  up  a  large  convoy 
which  had  arrived  under  Colonel  Oldham  at  the 
Amboor  Pass. 

Lord  Cornwallis  had  hoped  to  have  effected  all 
three  of  these  objects,  and  to  have  returned  to 
Bangalore  by  the  17th  or  18th  April;  but  here 
again  friction  stepped  in  in  the  shape  of  dilatory 
behaviour  on  the  part  of  the  Nizam's  contingent, 
which  arrived  at  the  meeting-place  ten  days  behind 
its  time.  For  the  loss  of  these  precious  ten  days 
Lord  Cornwallis  was  to  pay  very  dearly. 

The  British  army  returned  to  Bangalore  on  the 
28th  April,  together  with  Colonel  Oldham's  convoy 
and  the  Nizam's  contingent. 

We  feel  sure  that  with  the  convoy  came  David 
Baird  from  Madras,  for  no  convoy  other  than  the 
one  in  question  was  received  by  Lord  Cornwallis 
between  the  opening  of  the  campaign  in  February 
and  the  return  of  the  British  army  to  Bangalore 
from  Seringapatam   in  the  middle  of  July;  and  so 
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unsafe  for  travellers  were  the  British  lines  of  com- 
munication, that  no  officer  could  have  proceeded 
from  Madras  to  the  front  otherwise  than  with  a 
convoy. 

Lord  Cornwallis  had  built  much  on  the  assist- 
ance which  he  hoped  to  receive  from  the  Nizam's 
contingent,  entirely  composed  as  it  was  of  cavalry. 
In  this  the  Commander-in-Chief  was  to  be  bitterly 
disappointed,  for  the  ten  thousand  horsemen 
despatched  by  the  Nizam  were  very  far  from 
proving  an  assistance ;  they  were,  on  the  contrary, 
a  terrible  incubus.  It  would  be  hard  to  say  which 
was  most  useless,  the  Commander,  Eajah  Teige 
Wunt  Sing,  or  the  rabble  serving  under  him. 
There  was  neither  organisation  nor  was  there  any 
discipline.  Every  man  was  a  law  unto  himself, 
both  in  what  he  did,  and  in  the  arms  and  equip- 
ment which  he  wore.  Edward  Moor  has  preserved 
for  us  a  contemporary  picture  of  one  of  these  comic 
opera  warriors.  "He  was  mounted  upon  a  tall 
thin  skeleton  of  a  horse,  from  whose  shoulders  and 
flanks  depended  as  a  barricading,  twenty  or  thirty 
weather  -  beaten  cows'  tails :  two  huge  pistols 
appeared  in  his  capacious  holsters,  while  one  of 
still  larger  dimensions,  placed  horizontally  upon  the 
horse's  neck,  and  pointed  towards  his  ears,  which 
were  uncommonly  long,  dreadfully  menaced  the 
assailants  in  front.  His  flanks  and  rear  were 
provided  with  a  similar  establishment  of  artillery 
of  different  sizes  and  calibres :  one  piece  was 
suspended  on  each  side  of  the  crupper  of  the 
saddle,  and  a  third  centrically  situated,  and  levelled 
point  blank  with  its  muzzle  towards  the  poor 
animal's  tail,  contemptuously  frowned  upon  such 
as  dared  posteriorly  to  reconnoitre  him.      The  rest 
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of  his  armament  consisted  of  a  couple  of  sabres,  a 
spear,  a  matchlock  and  shield,  all  of  them  bearing 
honourable  testimony  of  antiquity  and  hard  service. 
He  wore  besides,  a  rusty  coat  of  mail,  from  the 
lower  part  of  which  a  large  red  quilted  jacket 
made  its  appearance ;  a  turban  of  enormous  size, 
and  a  visor,  whose  peak,  or  frontpiece,  was  unable 
to  conceal  an  illustrious  pair  of  brown  bristly 
whiskers,  that  grimly  projected  from  it  on  each 
side.  If  you  add  to  all  this  his  yellow  boots, 
large  enough  for  an  elephant,  and  the  affected 
stateliness  and  gravity  of  his  demeanour,  the  annals 
of  Quixotism  will  hardly  present  to  you  a  knight 
of  a  more  ludicrous  and  fantastical  equipment."1 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  from  which  quarter 
his  comrades  could,  with  least  danger,  approach 
this  moving  arsenal.  From  front,  rear,  and  both 
flanks  access  would  be  equally  dangerous. 

We  have  seen  that  each  man  was  a  law  unto 
himself,  but  on  one  point  all  were  agreed,  and  that 
was,  that  on  no  account  whatever  should  any  risk 
be  run.  No  power  on  earth  could  make  the 
Nizam's  horsemen  venture  beyond  the  British  out- 
posts to  forage,  though  every  village  on  the  safe 
side  of  the  outposts  was,  unless  protected  by  British 
bayonets,  sacked  with  every  attendant  barbarity 
by  Rajah  Teige  Wunt's  troopers.  In  a  last  effort 
to  extract  some  value  from  a  contingent  which  was 
making  such  terrible  inroads  into  his  supplies,  Lord 
Cornwallis  arranged  that  2000  of  the  Nizam's  cavalry 
should  undergo  two  weeks'  instruction  under  a 
specially  selected  British  officer.  The  Commander- 
in-Chief's  choice  fell  upon  Captain  Dallas,  now 
brigade  major  of  the  Anglo-Indian  Cavalry  Brigade ; 

1  Quoted  from  the  "  Asiatic  Mirror  "  in  Moor's  Narrative,  pp.  98-99. 
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but  even  this  forceful  personality  completely  failed 
to  awaken  one  spark  of  soldierly  spirit  amongst 
his  contemptible  pupils. 

There  were  now  two  courses  open  to  Lord  Corn- 
wallis.  He  might  defer  his  advance  on  Seringapatam 
till  the  cold  weather  had  set  in.  In  the  meantime 
he  could  place  his  supply  and  transport  arrange- 
ments on  a  sound  basis,  and  he  could  render  secure 
his  communications  with  the  Carnatic  and  with  the 
Nizam's  and  the  Mahrattas'  territory.  The  second 
course  open  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  was  to 
advance  without  further  delay  on  Seringapatam. 

This  course,  as  Lord  Cornwallis  well  knew, 
would  be  attended  with  very  grave  risk.  His  supply 
service  was  in  a  most  precarious  state.  Since  the 
opening  of  the  campaign,  no  less  than  twelve 
thousand  bullocks  had  perished,  and  this  loss  had 
been  but  very  partially  made  up  by  the  arrival  of 
Colonel  Oldham's  convoy.  The  British  communica- 
tions with  the  Carnatic  and  with  the  allies'  territory 
were  rendered  most  insecure  by  the  existence, 
situated  on  their  flanks,  of  many  strongholds  still 
garrisoned  by  Tippoo's  forces.  Even  Oldham's 
convoy,  escorted  as  it  was  by  seven  hundred 
Europeans  and  four  thousand  five  hundred  native 
troops,  had  been  robbed  of  one  thousand  three 
hundred  bullocks  laden  with  supplies  on  their 
journey  from  the  Carnatic.1  Finally,  the  Mahrattas 
were  known  to  be  busily  engaged  two  hundred  and 
eighty  miles  away  at  Darwar,  and  their  active 
co-operation  in  an  attack  on  Seringapatam  was 
very  doubtful. 

None  the  less  Lord  Cornwallis  chose  the  second 
course,  hazardous  though   it   was.     He  has  told  us 

1  Bennell,  pp.  74,  75. 
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the  reason  why.  He  felt  that  both  the  situation 
in  Europe  and  the  state  of  the  Company's  finances 
in  India  demanded  an  early  termination  of  hostilities. 
The  risk  he  knew  was  great,  but  he  considered 
that  circumstances  justified  him  in  accepting  it.  To 
mitigate  the  risk,  the  Commander-in-Chief  appealed 
to  the  officers  to  reduce  their  baggage  and  to 
place  at  his  disposal  their  surplus  bullocks  for  the 
carriage  of  shot  and  stores  for  the  coming  siege 
of  Seringapatam.  This  appeal  was  met  in  a  most 
generous  spirit,  and  two  thousand  five  hundred 
bullocks  were  transferred  from  private  to  public 
use.  The  officers'  tentage  was  also  cut  down  by 
half.  Further  assistance  was  obtained  from  the 
followers  of  the  Nizam's  contingent,  who  under- 
took to  carry  five  thousand  eighteen-pounder  shot, 
reckoned  equal  to  eight  hundred  bullock  loads, 
taking  into  consideration  how  weak  these  animals 
were.1  The  followers  of  the  Anglo-Indian  army  also 
helped  by  carrying  a  certain  number  of  eighteen 
pounder  and  twenty-four  pounder  shot.  The  native 
troops  were  served  out  with  as  much  rice  as  they 
could  carry,  and  this  was  considered  to  be  sufficient 
to  last  them  till  they  should  arrive  at  Seringapatam. 
Actually,  as  Colonel  Wilks  has  pointed  out,  the  not 
unnatural  result  of  this  dangerous  expedient  was 
that  the  sepoys  had  either  consumed  or  sold  a 
large  proportion  of  their  load  before  they  had 
completed  half  the  journey  to  Seringapatam.2 

On   the   3rd   May,  the   Grand   Army,  as  it  was 
called  at  the  time,  started  on  its  march  westward. 

1  JRennell,  p.  77. 

-  Lord  Cornwallis  had  a  precedent  to  quote,  for  Fullarton's  native 
infantry  had  carried  supplies  on  their  backs  with  marked  success  in 
April  1784  (The  History  of  the  Madras  Army,  vol.  ii.,  p.  127). 

M 
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It  took  with  it  a  powerful  battering  train  under 
Colonel  Duff,  the  "  Tiger,"  to  whose  skill  many 
technical  improvements  were  due.  A  further  addi- 
tion to  the  battering  train  was  being  brought 
from  Bombay  by  General  Abercromby,  who  with 
H.M.  73rd,  75th,  and  77th,  one  of  the  Company's 
European  battalions,  and  five  battalions  of  native 
infantry,  had  already  reached  Poodicherrum,  at  the 
head  of  the  pass  leading  through  the  Western 
Ghauts. 

Lord  Cornwallis  had  two  roads  to  choose  from, 
the  direct  one  by  Cenapatam,  and  the  more 
circuitous  one  by  Cankanelly.  The  distance  by  the 
shortest  road  was  about  eighty  miles,  by  Cankanelly 
about  ninety-four.  The  Commander-in-Chief  chose 
the  longer  route  because  it  led  him  early  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Cauvery  River,  which  it  was 
essential  he  should  cross  as  soon  as  possible,  in 
order  to  join  hands  with  General  Abercromby. 

Both  roads  were  alike  in  one  respect,  in  that 
they  passed  through  a  country  stripped  bare  of 
every  living  thing  by  order  of  the  Sultan.  This 
drastic  step  made  the  collection  of  intelligence 
most  difficult  for  Lord  Cornwallis,  and  this  was  all 
the  more  serious  because  the  information  in  regard 
to  the  topography  of  the  Mysore  plateau  available 
at  British  headquarters  was  very  incomplete. 

After  three  marches  the  Grand  Army  arrived 
within  ten  miles  of  the  Cauvery.  Here  it  was 
found  necessary  to  halt  for  two  days  to  readjust 
the  loads,  as  so  many  of  the  bullocks  had  died 
owing  to  insufficient  forage.  On  the  9th  the  march 
was  resumed,  and  now  friction  in  another  form 
made  itself  felt.  The  very  stars  in  their  courses 
fought  against  Lord  Cornwallis ;  for  the  rains  broke 
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nearly  a  month  before  they  were  expected.  The 
roads  grew  worse  and  worse,  and  more  and  more 
of  the  transport  animals  perished.  From  the  10th 
onwards  a  larger  and  larger  proportion  of  the  guns 
and  supply  waggons  were  drawn,  not  by  bullocks 
but  by  the  troops,  on  whom  such  exertion  in  the 
middle  of  the  hot  weather  told  heavily. 

On  the  13th,  Arikeri  on  the  river,  nine  miles 
below  Seringapatam,  was  reached.  Here  Lord 
Cornwallis  had  hoped  to  find  a  practicable  ford, 
but  on  trial  it  was  found  passable  only  for  the 
troops  and  not  for  their  baggage  and  the  guns. 
On  the  evening  of  the  13th  Lord  Cornwallis  saw 
a  force  of  the  enemy  drawn  up  about  six  miles 
away.  This  force  was  at  first  considered  to  be  only 
a  detachment,  but  further  investigations  revealed  the 
fact  that  the  whole  Mysorean  army  was  in  position 
to  contest  any  further  advance  of  the  allies. 

On  the  14th,  Lord  Cornwallis  carried  out  a 
reconnaissance  of  the  enemy's  position.  Tippoo's 
right  rested  on  the  river  about  half  a  mile  below 
the  island  on  which  Seringapatam  stands.  His  line 
then  ran  from  south  to  north  along  a  rocky  ridge 
facing  east.  His  front  was  covered  by  a  deep  and 
marshy  ravine.  After  careful  consideration  Lord 
Cornwallis  decided  to  attack  the  enemy's  position 
from  the  north  and,  by  turning  his  left  flank,  to 
cut  him  off  from  the  ford  leading  from  the  north 
bank  of  the  river  to  the  island  of  Seringapatam. 
Lord  Cornwallis  also  decided  that  he  would  carry 
out  an  approach  march  during  the  night  of  the 
14th/15th,  so  as  to  be  in  a  position  to  launch  his 
attack  on  the  enemy's  left  flank  at  dawn. 

Friction  stepped  in  at  once,  for  hardly  had  the 
Grand  Army  begun  its  night  march,  when  a  terrific 
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thunderstorm  burst  overhead  accompanied  by  torrents 
of  rain.  The  whole  country  became  a  quagmire, 
and  the  unfortunate  bullocks,  underfed  as  they  were, 
made  but  little  progress.  The  guides  lost  their 
way,  at  one  moment  groping  in  pitchy  darkness 
and  the  next  moment  dazzled  by  a  vivid  flash  of 
lightning.  Units  became  separated  from  units,  and 
after  going  five  miles  even  the  Commander-in-Chief 
found  himself  attended  by  a  solitary  Staff  Officer, 
a  single  company  of  infantry,  and  one  gun.  When 
the  first  streak  of  dawn  came,  it  was  clear  that 
the  night  march  had  failed.  Lord  Cornwallis, 
however,  with  the  utmost  resolution  determined 
to  press  on,  and  it  says  much  for  the  ability  of 
his  Staff  that  by  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
the  15th,  the  Grand  Army  had  been  collected 
again,  and  was  advancing  on  the  enemy's  left 
flank,  distant  at  that  moment  some  four  miles. 
So  far  Tippoo  was  in  complete  ignorance  of  the 
impending  blow,  and  his  troops  were  busily  engaged 
in  drying  their  clothes  after  the  storm.  It  must 
have  been  exasperating  in  the  extreme  to  Lord 
Cornwallis  to  think  how  complete  his  success 
would  have  been  were  it  not  for  the  weather,  and 
the  weather  would  have  been  all  in  his  favour  had 
not  the  Nizam's  contingent  wasted  those  precious 
ten  days  in  April. 

At  8  a.m.  Tippoo  awoke  to  his  danger,  and 
it  must  be  confessed  that  his  action  was  both 
prompt  and  skilful.  Immediately  despatching  a 
force  of  cavalry  and  guns,  he  seized  a  rocky 
ridge,  lying  across  the  line  of  approach  of  the 
Grand  Army,  in  order  to  delay  the  latter  as  much 
as  possible.  The  respite  thus  gained  the  Sultan 
employed  in  effecting  a  complete   change   of  front. 
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His  line  which  had  run  from  south  to  north,  now 
ran  from  east  to  west  facing  north,  his  eastern 
flank  resting  on  the  marshy  ravine  which  had 
protected  his  front  in  his  original  position. 

It  was  eleven  o'clock  before  Lord  Cornwallis 
had  completed  his  arrangements  for  dealing  with 
the  new  situation.  Whilst  moving  his  troops  into 
position  for  opening  the  attack,  Lord  Cornwallis 
had  had  to  meet  a  determined  charge  of  the 
Mysorean  cavalry,  which  was  met  by  a  devastating 
fire  from  the  36th,  52nd,  and  71st.  As  the  attack 
died  away,  Lord  Cornwallis  rode  up  to  David 
Baird,  and  the  latter,  with  his  usual  cheery 
optimism,  said  to  the  Commander-in-Chief:  "Come, 
my  lord,  the  cavalry  have  got  a  check,  things  will 
do  well  yet."1 

After  a  few  skilful  opening  movements  Lord 
Cornwallis  launched  his  main  attack.  All  was 
going  well,  and  four  of  the  enemy's  guns  had 
already  been  taken,  when  friction  with  its  malicious 
influence  again  asserted  itself.  Up  from  the  rear 
came  blundering  the  Nizam's  ten  thousand  horsemen, 
and  surged  in  a  disorderly  mass  directly  across  the 
front  of  the  British  advance,  effectually  stopping 
all  further  progress,  and  allowing  Tippoo  to  with- 
draw his  shaken  army  in  safety  across  the  river 
to  Seringapatam. 

Lord  Cornwallis  at  first  attributed  the  action  of 
Teige  Wunt  Sing  to  an  error  of  judgment,  but  the 
scrutiny  of  papers  captured  at  Seringapatam  in  1799 
has  left  little  ground  for  doubting  that  it  was  not 
misguided  zeal,  but  calculated  treachery,  which 
robbed  Lord  Cornwallis  of  his  victory  that  day. 
Few  commanders  can   have   stood   in  more   urgent 

1  Journal  of  Sir  Martin  and  Lady  Hunter ;  pp.  108-109. 
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need  of  victory  than  he  did  then,  and  the 
disappointment  must  have  been  intense.  Yet  it 
was  in  moments  such  as  these  that  Lord  Cornwallis 
appeared  at  his  best,  for  unperturbed  and  unper- 
turbable  he  rose  serene  above  his  difficulties,  a 
tower  of  strength  to  all  around  him. 

The  Grand  Army  halted  for  two  days  to  rest 
the  weary  men  and  the  exhausted  cattle.  From  the 
camp  David  Baird  had  a  good  view  of  the  fortress 
in  which  he  had  spent  so  many  unhappy  years 
and  which  he  was  fated  yet  to  enter  twice  again. 

On  18th  March  Lord  Cornwallis  started  en  route 
for  Canambaddy,  nine  miles  up  the  river  from 
Seringapatam,  where  it  was  said  that  a  good  ford 
existed,  one  frequently  used  by  Hyder  for  the 
passage  of  his  heavy  artillery.  Sir  Eobert 
Abercromby,  with  the  Bombay  army,  was  known 
to  be  at  Periapatam,  some  thirty-five  miles  from 
Canambaddy,  and  Lord  Cornwallis  hoped  to  be 
able  to  effect  a  junction  with  him. 

After  executing  one  march  on  the  18th  it  was 
found  necessary  to  halt  on  the  19th.  Owing  to 
its  proximity  to  Seringapatam  it  had  been  impossible 
to  use  the  existing  road  to  Canambaddy,  which 
passed  close  to  the  fortress.  It  was  therefore 
found  necessary  to  make  a  wide  detour  and  to 
construct  a  road1  for  the  heavy  artillery  to  move 
along.  This  threw  an  immense  labour  on  the 
pioneers,  and  as  the  troops  themselves  had  been 
largely  employed  in  hauling  guns  and  carts,  a  rest 
on  the  19th  was  found  absolutely  essential. 

On  the  20th  the  Grand  Army  completed  the 
journey  to  Canambaddy.  The  distance  was  twelve 
miles,  and  the  time  taken  in  completing  the  journey 

1  Rennell,  p.  98. 
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was  twelve  hours,  practically  the  whole  of  the 
artillery  and  the  bulk  of  the  wheel  transport  having 
to  be  dragged  by  the  troops.1 

When  Lord  Cornwallis  had  received  the  reports 
on  the  march  it  was  clear  to  him  that  all  thoughts 
of  an  immediate  attack  on  Seringapatam  must  be 
abandoned.  Not  only  was  he  lamentably  short  of 
transport  animals,  but  the  stock  of  rice  was  so  low 
as  to  create  a  crisis.  The  countless  followers  had,  to 
relieve  their  pressing  necessities,  pilfered  from  the 
public  stores  to  an  alarming  extent.  Nor  was  there 
any  help  to  be  expected  from  the  base,  for  since 
the  day  when  the  Grand  Army  left  Bangalore  all 
communication  with  that  place  had  been  cut  off  by 
Tippoo's  cavalry. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  realised  that  if  he  was 
to  return  to  Bangalore  at  all  he  must  go  at  once. 
The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  order  Abercromby 
to  return  to  his  original  starting  point  below  the 
Ghauts,  and  a  message  to  this  effect  was  despatched 
on  the  21st.  In  the  meantime  it  was  necessary 
for  the  Grand  Army  to  remain  in  its  camp 
near  Canambaddy  to  prevent  Tippoo  attacking 
Abercromby  with  his  whole  force. 

Meanwhile  the  inevitable  friction  made  itself  felt 
in  various  ways.  We  have  noticed  the  pilfering  of 
rice  by  the  camp  followers,  and  now  the  forces  of 
nature  came  into  play  against  Lord  Cornwallis.  A 
plague  set  in  amongst  the  bullocks,  and  these  in  their 
half-starved  condition  perished  at  a  most  alarming 
rate.  The  neighbourhood  of  the  camp  for  many 
miles  around  was   covered   with   dead   cattle,    from 

1  Very  similar  scenes  were  witnessed  during  General  Sir  John 
Keane's  advance  from  Quetta  to  Kandahar  in  1839  {The  History  of  the 
Bengal  European  Regiment,  p.  343). 
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whose  decaying  bodies  a  most  appalling  stench  arose. 
As  if  this  were  not  enough,  smallpox  raged  in  the 
camp.  To  complete  the  general  misery,  a  chilly 
drizzling  rain  set  in  and  contributed  largely  to  the 
increase  of  sickness  amongst  the  weary  and  under- 
fed troops. 

By  the  26th,  Lord  Cornwallis  had  heard  never  a 
word  from  Abercromby  and  he  could  wait  no  more, 
so  on  that  day,  having  burst  the  siege  artillery  and 
burnt  the  tumbrils  and  carriages  and  such  public 
stores  as  could  he  dispensed  with,  he  set  out  on  his 
return  march.  So  numerous  were  the  sick  that 
nearly  all  the  cavalry  were  dismounted  in  order  that 
the  sick  could  ride. 

Half  way  through  the  first  day's  march,  a  mass 
of  cavalry  were  seen  approaching  the  left  flank  of  the 
Grand  Army.  Preparations  were  made  to  receive 
the  oncomers,  but  these,  to  the  relief  of  all,  were 
found  to  be  the  two  Mahratta  armies  under  Purseram 
Bhow  and  Hurry  Punt  whose  advent  had  long  been 
expected.  Their  arrival  now  came  as  a  complete 
surprise,  for  of  all  the  many  messengers  whom  they 
had  sent  forward  to  Lord  Cornwallis,  not  a  single 
one  had  escaped  the  vigilance  of  Tippoo's  cavalry 
screen. 

On  the  evening  of  this  same  day  Lord  Cornwallis 
was  further  relieved  by  at  last  receiving  a  message 
from  Abercromby  to  say  that  he  had  started  on  his 
return  journey  on  the  24th. 

The  relief  to  Lord  Cornwallis's  feelings  at  meeting 
the  Mahrattas  must  have  been  intense.  There  was 
now  remaining  sufficient  rice  to  allow  of  the  fighting 
troops  being  given  half  rations  for  twelve  days.1  For 
the  unhappy  camp  followers  there  was  no  rice  at  all. 

1  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  vol.  i.,  p.  119. 
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The  distance  to  Bangalore  was  about  one  hundred 
miles.  Even  had  the  Grand  Army,  in  its  crippled 
state,  succeeded  in  reaching  Bangalore  before  the 
rice  had  been  exhausted,  matters  would  have  been 
but  little  improved,  for  the  stock  of  rice  in  Bangalore 
was  negligible.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  arrival  of  the  Mahrattas,  Lord 
Cornwallis  would  have  sustained  a  disaster  of  the 
first  magnitude.  He  is  not  the  only  commander  who 
— to  his  peril — has  looked  for  success  at  the  front 
before  previously  ensuring  the  smooth  working  of  his 
lines  of  communication.  A  far  greater  than  he  took 
the  same  risk — and  paid  for  it.  "Supplies,"  said 
Napoleon,  "don't  speak  of  them  to  me."  This  was 
before  1812.  Hardly  had  the  Grande  Armee  crossed 
the  Russian  frontier  in  the  opening  move  of  that 
most  tragic  campaign  than  Murat  found  it  necessary 
to  take  up  his  pen  to  Marshal  Berthier,  Chief  of  the 
General  Staff.  "The  cavalry,"  wrote  the  greatest 
cavalry  leader  of  all  time,  "  are  filled  with  devotion 
to  His  Majesty."  Then  he  added:  "Unfortunately 
it  has  been  found  that  the  horses  are  unable  to  live 
on  devotion."1  Long  before  the  Emperor  and  his 
much  reduced  army  reached  Moscow,  "supplies" 
had  become  the  one  subject  of  conversation  which 
vitally  interested  everyone. 

To  come  to  more  recent  events.  The  student  of 
the  Great  War  cannot  fail  to  remark  how  close 
was  the  personal  attention  paid  to  their  lines  of 
communication  by  Lord  Allenby  and  Sir  Stanley 
Maude  prior  to  their  assumption  of  the  offensive 
in  Palestine  and  Mesopotamia   respectively.     From 

1  The  French  army,  in  all  arms  and  departments,  is  credited  with 
losing  10,000  horses  in  a  single  night,  the  result  of  overwork  on  green 
food  {Stanhope,  p.  101). 
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these  theatres  of  war  the  student  will  turn  with 
advantage  to  the  East  African  campaign,  and  he 
will  ask  himself  whether,  in  the  long  -  run,  time 
would  not  have  been  saved  if  the  advance  in  March 
1916  had  been  postponed  until  such  time  as  the 
rearward  services  had  been  placed  in  running 
order. 

The  Mahrattas  brought  with  them  a  prodigious 
quantity  of  supplies  and  loot  taken  from  Tippoo's 
northern  territories.  Consequently  the  Grand  Army 
and  its  countless  followers  were  now  able  to  get 
all  the  food  that  they  needed,  and  the  situation 
in  so  far  as  supplies  was  concerned  was  saved. 
None  the  less  the  dilatory  conduct  of  the  Mahratta 
leaders  in  arriving  so  late  at  Seringapatam  had 
destroyed  Lord  Cornwallis's  chance  of  finishing 
the  war  in  1791,  for  were  not  all  the  siege  guns 
burst  and  was  not  Abercromby  on  his  way  back 
to  Malabar  ?  Friction,  which  had  hampered  Lord 
Cornwallis  from  the  start,  dogged  his  footsteps  to 
the  end. 

The  story  of  Lord  Cornwallis's  advance  to 
Seringapatam  in  1791  shows  us  how  immense  is  the 
influence  which  friction  exercises  on  any  operation 
of  war,  no  matter  how  apparently  simple  that 
operation  may  be.  It  is  also  brought  home  to  us 
what  demands  are  made  upon  the  character  of  the 
commander  if,  in  spite  of  this  same  ceaseless  friction, 
he  is  to  adhere  to  the  course  of  action  that  he  has 
marked  out  for  himself.  It  may  be  said  that  in  these 
days  of  highly  skilled  Staffs  and  laboriously  trained 
troops  the  causes  of  friction  must  be  almost  eliminated. 
That  this  is  not  the  case  will  be  apparent  to  any  who 
study  carefully  the  experiences  of  the  10th  Infantry 
Brigade  in  the  stirring  days  of  August  and  September 
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1914.1  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  experiences  of 
the  other  infantry  brigades  were  precisely  similar, 
yet  these  were  units  of  the  most  efficient  and,  for  its 
size,  the  most  formidable  army  that  ever  took  the 
field. 

Edward  Moor  has  given  us  very  interesting 
details  of  the  Mahratta  army  under  Purseram  Bhow, 
with  which  he  served  continuously  from  May  1790 
to  June  1792.  This  army  consisted  almost  entirely 
of  cavalry.  The  latter  were  good  enough  troops  for 
native  warfare,  but  they  lacked  the  cohesion  and 
discipline  which  alone  could  have  enabled  them  to 
stand  up  against  such  highly  trained  troops  as  the 
Anglo-Indian  cavalry.  The  Mahratta  trooper  was  a 
curious  mixture  of  good  and  bad  horse-mastership. 
In  the  lines  he  was  indefatigable  in  his  attention  to 
the  grooming  and  feeding  of  his  horse.  During, 
however,  the  longest  day  in  the  field  he  never  for 
one  moment  dismounted,  and  he  viewed  with  intense 
astonishment  the  Anglo-Indian  cavalry  soldier  who 
would  march  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  in  a  day 
leading  his  charger.  Such  behaviour  seemed  to  the 
Mahrattas  to  border  on  madness.  The  artillery  in 
Purseram  Bhow's  army  consisted  largely  of  brass 
thirty-two  and  forty-two  pounders  cast  at  Poona. 
These  guns  were  far  longer  than  weapons  of  similar 
calibre  in  the  British  service.  Both  carriages  and 
wheels  were  very  clumsy,  the  latter  often  as  not 
being  made  of  solid  wood  throughout.  All  the  guns 
were  heaped  up  with  baggage,  and  could  not  under 
any  circumstances  come  into  action  in  less  time  than 
half  an  hour.  The  heaviest  guns  required  as  many 
as  two  hundred  bullocks   each   to  draw   them,  and 

1  A  Brigade  of  the  Old  Army,  1914,  by  Lt.  General   Sir  Aylmer 
Haldane,  K.C.B.,  D.S.O. 
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even  this  number  of  bullocks  needed  in  some  cases 
the  additional  assistance  of  an  elephant  pushing 
behind  the  gun.1  The  amount  of  ammunition  carried 
for  each  gun  was  small.  The  Mahratta  artillery  at 
this  time  evidently  gave  few  signs  of  the  excellence 
which  it  attained  later.2 

The  Mahratta  infantry  that  came  under  Moor's 
notice  was  inconceivably  worthless  and  was  treated 
with  great  contempt  by  the  Mahratta  cavalry,  who 
thought  nothing  of  galloping  through  their  own 
infantry  when  on  the  march.  Evidently  the  infantry 
to  be  seen  in  the  Bhow's  army  was  very  different 
from  that  highly  disciplined  infantry  which,  in  the 
able  hands  of  De  Boigne  and  Perron,  was  one  of 
the  principal  mainstays  of  that  very  able  Mahratta 
soldier  Madahjee  Scindiah. 

The  bazaar  attached  to  a  Mahratta  army  was 
of  immense  size.  At  each  halt  a  regular  lay-out 
was  observed.  Each  street  had  its  name  and  on 
both  sides  of  it  were  allotted  frontages  to  the 
merchants  and  craftsmen  who  always  occupied  the 
same  relative  places,  and  who  could  thus  be  easily 
found  by  their  respective  customers.  Every  trade 
and  profession  was  carried  on,  and  bankers,  gold- 
smiths, silversmiths,  blacksmiths,  braziers,  carpenters, 
tailors,  embroiderers,  distillers,  bakers,  cooks,  saddlers, 
grain  merchants,  etc.,  could  be  seen  following  their 
various  vocations  as  in  a  well-regulated  city  in  time 
of  peace,  which  a  bazaar  "more  resembles  than  a 
market  moving  with  a  mob,  bearing  the  name  of 
an  army,  in  the  centre  of  an  enemy's  country."3 

1  Moor's  Narrative,  p.  78. 

2  Sketches  of  India  written  by  an  Officer  for  Fireside  Travellers  at 
Home,  p.  255. 

3  Moor,  pp.  82-83. 
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The  number  of  the  camp  followers  was  astound- 
ing. Moor  thinks  that  there  were  generally  more 
women  than  men,  and  he  puts  the  proportion  of 
followers  to  each  fighting  man  as  ten  or  twelve 
to  one.  He  estimates  too  that  the  animals — 
elephants,  horses,  camels,  bullocks,  and  donkeys — 
were  fifteen  times  as  numerous  as  the  fighting 
men.1  These  figures  are  prodigious.  There  were 
twenty  thousand  fighting  men  with  the  Bhow  and 
twelve  thousand  with  Hurry  Punt.  According  to 
Moor's  reckoning  there  would  be,  therefore,  with 
these  two  armies  combined  at  least  three  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  followers,  and  some  four 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  animals.  If  we  con- 
sider the  numbers  of  the  Nizam's  contingent  with 
its  followers,  and  those  of  the  Grand  Army  with  its 
followers,  we  can  well  believe  Moor  when  he  tells  us 
that  when  the  allies  were  on  the  march  together,  to 
an  observer  on  an  eminence  the  whole  countryside 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  appeared  covered  by 
a  moving  mass  of  human  beings  and  animals. 

To  Lord  Cornwallis  the  Mahrattas  must  have 
been  a  sore  trial.  Unpunctuality  seemed  to  be 
part  of  their  creed.  Their  movements,  too,  at  all 
times  depended  upon  the  whim  of  the  moment. 
Anxious  to  move  his  camp,  which  had  become 
foul,  Lord  Cornwallis  suggested  to  the  Mahrattas 
that  their  movement  towards  Bangalore  should  be 
begun.  He  received  the  following  reply  from  his 
exasperating  allies:  "That  they  should  be  happy 
to  obey  his  lordship's  commands ;  but,  as  they  had 
halted  eight  days,  it  was  not  lucky,  nor  could  they, 
according  to  the  custom  of  their  religion,  march  on 
the  ninth  day."2 

1  Moor,  p.  87.  2  Dirom,  p.  13. 
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On  another  occasion,  while  encamped  near 
Seringapatam,  the  Grand  Army  was  disturbed  one 
night  by  heavy  firing,  both  from  guns  and  muskets, 
the  sound  of  which  came  from  the  Mahratta  camp. 
Lord  Cornwallis,  thinking  that  Tippoo  was  carrying 
out  a  night  attack  on  the  Mahrattas,  hurriedly  sent 
for  information,  and  was  told  there  was  no  reason 
for  alarm,  for  it  was  the  custom  of  a  Mahratta 
army  always  to  salute  the  new  moon. 

None  the  less,  tiresome  as  the  Mahrattas  were 
in  many  ways,  they  had  one  great  virtue.  They 
were  indefatigable  foragers,  and  what  was  more 
important,  they  were  always  ready  to  fight  for 
what  they  sought.1 

The  Grand  Army  with  its  allies  remained 
halted  some  seven  miles  from  Seringapatam  till 
6th  June  when  the  retirement  on  Bangalore  was 
resumed. 

The  return  journey  to  Bangalore  was  made  by 
easy  stages.  En  route,  Purseram  Bhow  and  his 
army  parted  company  with  the  Grand  Army  and 
marched  to  the  north  to  the  Sera  district,  it  being 
understood  that  the  Bhow  would  return  in  time 
to  take  part  in  the  coming  operations  against 
Seringapatam.  We  shall  see  the  Bhow  returning 
late  as  usual,  and  his  delay  will  be  due  to  a 
reason  not  altogether  lacking  in  humour. 

By  11th  July  the  Grand  Army  was  back  again 
at  Bangalore  after  an  absence  of  sixty- eight  days. 
The   Cavalry   Brigade   was   at   once    despatched    to 

1  Amongst  other  characteristics  the  Mahrattas  were  very  partial 
to  setting  booby  traps,  in  which  they  would  have  had  little  to  learn 
from  the  Germans.  After  the  occupation  of  Bidgie  Ghur  on  13th 
February  1803,  a  delay  action  mine  which  had  been  left  by  the 
garrison  on  evacuating  the  place  exploded,  causing  the  death  of  a 
large  number  of  our  troops  ( War  and  Sport  in  India,  p.  59). 
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Madras  in  order  to  recoup,  while  Lord  Cornwallis 
set  to  work  to  refit  his  troops,  and  to  place  his 
communications  and  his  supply  service  on  a  sound 
basis.  He  had  had  his  lesson,  and  he  meant  to 
profit  by  it. 

The  Grand  Army  had  lost  an  enormous  number 
of  transport  animals,  but  these  losses  had  already 
to  a  large  extent  been  replaced  from  the  Mahrattas' 
surplus  animals.  To  make  good  the  balance  Lord 
Cornwallis  took  the  provision  of  bullocks  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  contractors,  and  created  a  special 
department  of  the  Headquarters  Staff  to  deal  with 
the  matter.  To  secure  adequate  supplies  of  rice, 
etc.,  the  Commander-in-Chief  sought  the  assistance 
of  the  Brinjarries,  a  race  of  nomad  grain  dealers. 
The  co-operation  of  these  curious  people  could  be 
obtained  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent,  provided 
that  they  could  be  assured  of  two  things.  The 
first  being  the  certainty  of  a  favourable  rate  of 
payment,  and  the  second  being  the  existence  of 
lines  of  communication  free  from  hostile  attack. 
As  to  the  first  of  these  stipulations,  Lord  Corn- 
wallis was  able  to  satisfy  the  Brinjarries  at  once, 
for  as  Governor  General  he  had  control  of  the 
official  purse.  To  ensure  the  safety  of  the  convoys 
en  route  to  and  from  the  front  required  the  capture 
of  a  large  number  of  enemy  forts,  and  to  this 
matter  Lord  Cornwallis  proceeded  to  address  him- 
self without  delay.  By  the  end  of  January  1792 
Lord  Cornwallis  had  attacked  and  taken  every 
fort  which  could  under  any  circumstances  be  a 
menace  to  his  communications  with  the  Carnatic, 
and  with  the  territories  of  the  Nizam  and  of  the 
Mahrattas.  Further,  the  advanced  base  of  the  Grand 
Army   had    been    pushed    forward    to   Ootradroog, 
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not  fifty  miles  from  Seringapatam,  while  between 
Bangalore  and  Hooleadroog,  some  forty  miles  from 
the  objective,  had  been  established  a  series  of 
strong  posts. 

In  these  operations  David  Baird,  now  promoted 
to  the  command  of  a  sepoy  infantry  brigade,  took 
an  active  part. 

The  siege  and  capture  of  some  of  the  enemy 
forts  had  been  no  light  undertaking.  The  capture 
of  Nundydroog,  situated  some  thirty-six  miles  north 
of  Bangalore,  had  involved  siege  operations  extend- 
ing over  one  month,  from  the  13th  September  to 
the  19th  October.  The  fort  had  been  built  on  the 
top  of  an  enormous  mountain  of  granite  some 
twenty  miles  round  at  the  base.1  The  summit  of 
the  mountain  was  most  difficult  of  access  by  nature, 
and  had  been  rendered  even  more  so  by  art.  The 
emplacements  for  the  siege  artillery  had  been 
constructed  with  enormous  labour,  involving  the 
cutting  of  a  road  up  the  precipitous  side  of  a 
neighbouring  hill,  and  the  hauling  of  the  guns 
into  position  with  the  aid  of  tackle.  When  fire 
was  opened,  the  range  was  found  to  be  too  long, 
and  as  at  Bangalore  the  work  had  to  be  done  all 
over  again. 

Lord  Cornwallis  determined  to  carry  the  fort 
by  assault  in  the  early  hours  of  19th  October  by 
the  light  of  the  moon.  When  the  flank  companies 
of  the  36th  and  71st  were  standing  awaiting  the 
signal  to  rush  the  breach,  somebody  in  a  voice 
loud  enough  to  be  heard  remarked  that  there  was 
a  mine  under  the  breach,  whereupon  General 
Medows,  who  was  never  far  away  on  such 
occasions  and  was  now  about  to  lead  the  stormers, 

1  History  of  the  British  Army,  vol.  iii.,  p.  587. 
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without  a  moment's  hesitation  rapped  out :  "  If 
there  is  a  mine,  it  must  be  a  mine  of  gold,"  which 
caused  a  ripple  of  merriment  to  run  down  the 
ranks,  and  completely  obliterated  any  ill-effects  of 
the  first  most  ill-judged  remark.1 

Led  by  Medows  the  stormers  carried  the  fort 
and,  considering  the  strength  of  the  defences,  their 
success  was  cheaply  won. 

On  1st  February  Lord  Cornwallis  had  completed 
all  his  arrangements,  and  the  Grand  Army  accom- 
panied by  its  allies  marched  out  of  Hooleadroog. 
Lord  Cornwallis's  chances  of  success  were  very 
different  to  what  they  had  been  in  the  previous 
year.  His  communications  were  protected,  and  an 
ample  supply  of  provisions  for  both  men  and 
animals  was  assured.  So  well  satisfied  were  the 
Brinjarries  with  the  arrangements  made,  that  they 
had  already  brought  into  use  fifty  thousand  bullocks, 
to  which  twenty  thousand  more  were  shortly  to 
be  added,  including  fifteen  thousand  which  the 
advantageous  British  terms  had  seduced  from 
Tippoo's  service.  The  native  regiments  had  been 
brought  up  to  strength,  while  the  gaps  in  the 
European  battalions  and  in  the  19th  Light  Dragoons 
had  been  made  good  by  drafts  from  home.  There 
had  also  arrived  in  the  middle  of  the  previous 
October  two  companies  of  Eoyal  Artillery  under 
Major  David  Scott.  These  latter  were  particularly 
fine  troops  and  very  worthy  to  represent  their 
famous    corps    in    India.2      An     ample    supply    of 

1  Dirom,  p.  46.  A  like  incident  occurred  before  Lord  Lake's  third 
assault  on  Bhurtpore  in  1805.  On  this  occasion  there  was  no  Medows 
to  counter  the  effects  of  a  most  unfortunate  remark,  the  results  of 
which  were  disastrous  {The  History  of  the  Bengal  European 
Regiment,  p.  304). 

2  Dirom,  p.  53. 
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ammunition  could  be  relied  upon,  while  further 
technical  improvements  had  been  carried  out  by 
Colonel  Duff  and  had  much  increased  the  mobility 
of  the  siege  artillery. 

Several  important  administrative  questions  had 
also  received  Lord  Cornwallis's  personal  attention. 
Each  of  the  three  Presidencies  possessed  a  code 
of  army  regulations  peculiar  to  itself  from  which 
certain  curious  anomalies  resulted.  For  instance, 
the  Madras  Government,  though  they  made,  as  we 
have  seen,  ample  provision  for  the  transport  of 
sick  and  wounded  British  personnel,  made  no  such 
provision  for  the  sick  or  wounded  sepoy,  who  was 
thrust  into  a  blanket  and  carried  by  two  of  his 
fellows  taken  from  the  ranks.  Apart  from  the 
suffering  inflicted  on  a  sepoy  with  a  broken  limb 
who  might  thus  be  carried  in  this  crude  fashion, 
it  was  most  unsound  that  the  transport  of  each 
casualty  should  involve  the  extraction  of  two 
fighting  men  from  the  ranks.  Moreover,  this 
particular  service  was  so  unpopular  as  to  cause 
as  many  as  twenty-four  sepoys  to  desert  from  one 
battalion  in  one  month.1  Another  anomaly  was 
to  be  found  in  the  Bombay  regulations,  wherein 
it  was  laid  down  that  no  tentage  would  be  supplied 
to  native  troops  in  the  field.  Owing  to  this  most 
short  -  sighted  ruling  the  Bombay  troops  serving 
with  Purseram  Bhow  were  called  upon  to  campaign 
during  two  monsoons  and  part  of  a  third  with  no 
protection  whatever  against  the  weather,  except 
such  as  they  could  provide  for  themselves  out  of 
their  own  meagre  resources.2 

With   the    Grand    Army    of    some    twenty-two 

1  Cornwallis  Correspondence,  vol.  ii.,  p.  95. 

2  Moor's  Narrative,  p.  65. 
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thousand  men  went  the  Nizam's  contingent,  now 
raised  to  a  strength  of  eighteen  thousand  horse, 
under  the  command  of  the  Heir  Apparent,  and 
also  a  Mahratta  army  of  twelve  thousand  cavalry 
under  Hurry  Punt.  Abercromby's  army,  some 
nine  thousand  strong,  had  already  reached  the  head 
of  the  Ghauts  on  its  way  towards  Seringapatam, 
while  it  was  hoped  that  Purseram  Bhow,  with 
his  twenty  thousand  Mahrattas,  would  arrive  in 
time  to  assist  in  the  attack  on  Tippoo's 
capital. 


CHAPTER  X 
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On  the  5th  February  the  allies  went  into  camp 
across  the  valley  of  Milgotah,  some  six  miles 
north  of  Seringapatam,1  having  accomplished  the 
forty  mile  journey  from  Hooleadroog  without 
incident,  and  having  established  posts  at  intervals 
of  every  nine  or  ten  miles,  so  that  the  safe 
passage  of  convoys  up  to  the  front  was  com- 
pletely secured. 

Tippoo's  dispositions  were  fairly  accurately  known 
to  Lord  Cornwallis,  thanks  to  the  excellence  of  his 
intelligence  service.  This  branch  of  the  Staff  had 
at  its  head  a  very  able  officer,  Captain  William 
Macleod,  to  whom  the  Commander-in-Chief  had 
given  an  absolutely  free  hand  in  the  matter  of 
expenditure.  At  no  time,  however,  did  Macleod's 
disbursements  exceed  two  hundred  pounds  in  a 
month,  while  the  results  which  he  achieved  were 
of  a  high  order. 

It  was  known  that  Tippoo  with  the  main 
Mysorean  army  lay  between  the  allies  and 
Seringapatam.  This  was  good  news  to  Lord 
Cornwallis,  for  the  Sultan  might  have  employed 
his  greatest  military  asset,  the  mobility  which  his 
cavalry   and    splendid    draught    oxen   gave   him,    in 

1  See  Map  of  Seringapatam,  p.  306. 
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striking  at  the  British  lines  of  communication. 
Such  a  course  of  action  might  well  have  brought 
about  a  recurrence  of  those  administrative  difficulties 
which  had  caused  Lord  Cornwallis  to  abandon  all 
hope  of  taking  Seringapatam  in  the  previous  year. 
In  thus  awaiting  the  allies'  attack  the  Sultan  was 
playing  into  Lord  Cornwallis's  hands,  but  the 
summary  manner  in  which  the  latter  had  dealt 
with  Bangalore  had  had  a  great  effect  upon  Tippoo's 
mind,  and  he  dared  not  leave  the  defence  of  his 
capital  to  a  subordinate.  He  hoped,  however,  to 
protract  operations  till  June,  when  the  arrival  of 
the  monsoon  and  the  flooding  of  the  Cauvery  would 
make  the  passage  of  the  river  out  of  the  question, 
and  would,  he  might  hope,  cause  Lord  Cornwallis 
to  give  up  his  project.  The  Sultan  in  fact  intended 
to  play  for  time,  but  he  had  to  deal  with  an  opponent 
whose  rapidity  in  making  up  his  mind  was  only 
equalled  by  the  despatch  with  which  he  carried  out 
his  plans  when  made.  The  last  thing  which  the 
Sultan  was  likely  to  receive  from  Lord  Cornwallis 
was  time. 

Seringapatam  stands  upon  an  island  in  the 
Cauvery,  something  over  three  and  a  quarter  miles 
in  length,  with  a  breadth  of  one  and  a  half  miles 
at  its  broadest  part.  The  river  was  some  five 
hundred  yards  broad  above  and  below  the  island, 
while  the  arms  of  the  stream  which  embrace  the 
island  were  then  about  two  hundred  yards  in 
breadth.  One  bridge  had  existed  at  the  western 
end  of  the  island,  communicating  with  the  north 
bank.  This  bridge  had  been  destroyed.  Connecting 
with  the  southern  bank  were  two  bridges,  both  of 
which  had  been  left  standing.  Certain  recognised 
fords   existed,    but   the   river   was    passable    during 
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the  dry  season  at  several  other  places.  The  bottom 
was  very  rocky  and  uneven,  and  the  current  fast. 
A  soldier  who  had  lost  his  balance  and  could  not 
swim  would,  once  off  his  legs,  be  almost  certainly 
drowned.  At  the  western  end  of  the  island  was 
the  fortress  on  whose  works  both  Hyder  and  Tippoo 
had  spared  neither  time  nor  money.  From  west  to 
east  the  fortress  extended  for  about  a  mile.  Five 
hundred  yards  further  to  the  east  lay  the  Rajah's 
garden  or  Daulat  Bagh,  and  further  still  to  the  east 
lay  the  petta  of  Shaher  Ganjam.  The  remainder 
of  the  island  was  occupied  by  the  enclosure  con- 
taining Hyder's  tomb,  and  by  Tippoo's  new  palace 
and  garden  known  as  the  Lall  Bagh.  The  fortress 
mounted  a  very  large  number  of  guns,  arid  further 
batteries  had  been  erected  aloncr  the  northern  bank 
of  the  island,  covering  the  fords  and  the  approaches 
to  them. 

On  the  mainland  north  and  south  of  the  island 
ran  a  long  enclosure,  flanked  on  the  one  side  by 
the  river  and  on  the  other  by  a  wide  "bound 
hedge"  composed  of  prickly  pear  and  other  thorns. 
This  "bound  hedge"  was  a  feature  common  to  all 
large  towns  in  southern  India  at  that  time,  and 
was  used  as  a  means  of  protection  for  flocks  and 
herds  against  raiding  horsemen.  At  Serin gapatam 
the  southern  "bound  hedge"  enclosure  was  filled 
with  refugees  and  their  cattle  from  the  surrounding 
country,  while  the  northern  enclosure  contained  the 
main  Mysorean  army,  and  was  defended  by  a  number 
of  strong  redoubts  sited  so  as  to  render  each  other 
mutual  support.  It  was  estimated  that  the  Sultan 
had  had  at  his  disposal  in  and  about  Seringapatam 
fifty  thousand  infantry  and  five  thousand  cavalry, 
while  some  three  hundred  guns  could  be  brought  to 
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bear   in   the   defence  of  the   northern  front   of   the 
island  and  of  the  "  bound  hedge "  enclosure. 

Of  the  redoubts  the  ones  with  which  we  shall 
be  most  concerned  were  the  Mosque  redoubt,  the 
two  redoubts  at  Summarpet,  the  Sultan's  redoubt, 
and  the  work  on  Great  Carighaut  Hill.  The 
Mosque  redoubt  lay  at  the  most  extreme  north- 
western point  of  the  "bound  hedge"  enclosure, 
being  some  three  thousand  yards  distant  from  the 
river.  Of  the  Summarpet  defences  there  is  nothing 
particular  to  be  noted.  The  Sultan's  redoubt  was 
remarkable  in  that  it  was  under  close  artillery  range 
of  the  fort  and  of  the  batteries  located  along  the 
northern  bank  of  the  island.  These  batteries  were 
likely  to  render  the  redoubt  almost  untenable  should 
the  assailant  succeed  in  evicting  the  garrison,  for 
the  gorge  was  left  open,  thus  enabling  the  guns  to 
search  at  will  the  interior  of  the  work.  The 
Great  Carighaut  Hill  redoubt  lay  outside  the 
"  bound  hedge,"  and  was  protected  by  the  windings 
of  an  aqueduct  and  by  the  Lokani  River.  This 
redoubt  covered  one  of  the  principal  fords  over 
the  Cauvery.  Its  defences  were  still  incomplete, 
for  Tippoo  laboured  under  the  delusion  that  Lord 
Cornwallis  would  defer  his  attack  until  he  had 
joined  hands  with  the  Bombay  army  under  Sir 
Robert  Abercromby.  The  Ruler  of  Mysore  was 
soon  to  be  rudely  undeceived. 

To  supplement  the  information  which  had  already 
been  acquired  by  the  intelligence  branch  of  his  Staff, 
Lord  Cornwallis  on  the  6th  February  despatched 
a  reconnaissance  to  examine  the  enemy's  eastern 
flank  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Great  Carighaut  Hill, 
while  a  second  reconnaissance  was  directed  to 
investigate  the  ground  around  the  Mosque  redoubt. 
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The  first  of  these  two  missions  was  entrusted  to 
Colonel  Maxwell,  with  whom  went  David  Baird. 
The  reconnaissance  of  the  Mosque  redoubt  was 
carried  out  by  Sir  William  Medows,  accompanied 
by  his  Staff,  which  included  his  Military  Secretary, 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Harris.  As  we  shall  be  much 
concerned  with  this  officer  later,  a  word  or  two 
about  him  will  not  be  out  of  place  here. 

George  Harris  had  served  with  distinction  as  a 
regimental  officer  in  the  War  of  American  Inde- 
pendence. His  services  had  included  operations 
both  in  North  America  and  in  the  West  Indies.  He 
had  been  very  severely  wounded  in  the  head  at 
Bunker's  Hill,  as  a  result  of  which  wound  he  had 
been  trepanned.  Later  in  the  war  he  had  been  again 
severely  wounded,  this  time  in  the  leg.  In  1789 
he  was  a  Lieutenant  Colonel  commanding  the  5th 
Regiment.  He  was  forty-four  years  of  age  and  had 
apparently  no  further  hope  of  advancement  in  his 
profession.  His  means  were  small  and  he  had  a 
wife  and  family  to  provide  for.  After  careful  con- 
sideration he  had  decided  to  sell  his  Commission, 
to  leave  the  army,  and  to  settle  iin  Canada.  To  this 
end  negotiations  with  a  purchaser  had  been  con- 
cluded and  the  necessary  papers  lay  awaiting  the 
final  act,  the  receipt  of  the  King's  signature.  One 
morning  Colonel  Harris  was  walking  up  St  James's 
Street.  His  papers  were  to  have  been  signed  by  the 
King  that  day,  but  Princess  Amelia  had  died  and  the 
papers  would  not  be  signed  till  the  morrow.  Colonel 
Harris's  military  career  was  thus  prolonged  for 
twenty-four  hours ;  but  to-morrow  he  would  be  a 
civilian.  In  the  course  of  his  stroll  he  ran  into  an 
old  comrade-in-arms,  Major  General  Sir  William 
Medows.      The  latter,    on   hearing   that  his   friend 
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was  leaving  the  service,  expressed  the  utmost 
concern.  He  protested  very  strongly  against  any 
such  step.  He  was,  he  said,  about  to  leave  for 
India  to  take  up  the  dual  post  at  Bombay  of 
Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief.1  Colonel  Harris 
must  obtain  the  withdrawal  of  his  papers  and 
accompany  him  to  Bombay  as  Military  Secretary. 
Together  the  two  friends  went  to  Colonel  Harris's 
agent,  and  the  papers  were  recovered  and  with- 
drawn.2 That  morning's  stroll  up  St  James's  Street 
was  to  take  George  Harris  far,  for  it  was  to  lead  him 
three  times  to  Seringapatam,  to  a  large  fortune,  and 
finally  to  the  Peerage.  To  complete  our  brief  sketch 
of  this  distinguished  soldier,  it  may  be  added  that, 
although  no  genius,  he  was  a  sound,  level-headed 
man  gifted  with  much  common-sense,  and  that  his 
stamina  and  vitality  must  have  been  very  remark- 
able ;  for  in  spite  of  his  severe  wounds  and  the 
trepanning,  in  spite  of  a  most  trying  campaign  in 
the  unhealthy  climate  of  St  Lucia,  and  also  of 
four  hot  weather  campaigns  in  India,  he  reached 
the  advanced  age  of  eighty-four,  his  faculties 
unimpaired. 

In  addition  to  delegating  to  others  the  recon- 
naissance of  the  enemy's  eastern  and  western  flanks, 
the  Commander-in-Chief  personally  investigated  his 
opponent's  position.  As  a  result  of  this  and  of 
the  information  received  from  Maxwell  and  Medows, 
Lord  Cornwallis  drafted  his  orders  for  an  attack  that 
night.  The  first  draft  of  the  orders  was  written  by 
Lord  Cornwallis  himself,  and  this  point  we  must 
bear    in    mind    when    we    come    to     examine    the 

1  Very  shortly  after  his   arrival  at  Bombay,  Sir  William  Medows 
was  transferred  to  Madras. 

2  Life  of  Lord  Harris,  pp.  121-122. 
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results  which  the  carrying  out  of  the  orders  brought 
about. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  decided  to  depend  for 
success  on  his  infantry  alone.  Of  the  infantry  he 
selected  a  force  totalling  eight  thousand  seven 
hundred  bayonets  only.  He  was  to  take  with  him 
all  the  King's  regiments  and  a  certain  number  of 
sepoy  battalions.  The  remainder  of  the  sepoys, 
supported  by  the  Madras  European  Regiment  of 
the  Company's  Service,  together  with  the  artillery 
and  the  cavalry,  he  left  behind  under  Colonel  Duff 
for  the  protection  of  the  camp  and  baggage.  The 
utmost  secrecy  was  maintained,  the  officers  being 
warned  after  the  termination  of  the  evening  parade 
which  was  fixed  for  six  o'clock,  while  no  mention  of 
what  was  on  foot  was  allowed  to  reach  the  Mahrattas 
or  the  Nizam's  contingent  until  the  force  detailed  for 
the  attack  had  marched  off. 

Our  allies  were  horrified  to  hear  that  Lord 
Cornwallis  had  gone  to  attack  the  main  Mysorean 
army  with  part  only  of  his  infantry  and  without  his 
guns.  They  feared,  too,  that  the  difficulties  of  the 
ground  would  prove  insuperable  at  night.  They 
were  amazed  to  learn  that  Lord  Cornwallis  had 
accompanied  his  troops  to  fight,  as  they  expressed 
it,  "like  a  common  soldier."  Nor  was  their  anxiety 
entirely  disinterested,  for  they  dreaded  lest  the 
British  should  suffer  a  reverse  and  allow  the  Sultan 
to  turn  on  them. 

The  assaulting  troops  were  divided  into  three 
columns.  The  right  column  was  commanded  by 
Major  General  Sir  William  Medows,  and  comprised 
H.M.  36th  and  76th  Regiments,  together  with  four 
sepoy  battalions.  The  mission  assigned  to  General 
Medows   was   to    enter   the   "bound    hedge"   at   a 
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point  east  of  the  Mosque  redoubt,  and  leaving  this 
severely  alone,  to  force  his  way  towards  the  river. 
Having  traversed  the  enemy's  position  from  north  to 
south,  he  was  to  send  a  party  to  establish  themselves 
on  the  island,  and  with  the  remainder  to  turn  to 
his  left  and,  sweeping  away  everything  in  his  path, 
to  join  hands  with  Lord  Cornwallis  who  would  be 
with  the  centre  column.  This,  at  any  rate,  was 
Lord  Cornwallis's  own  conception  of  the  part  to 
be  played  by  the  right  column ;  but  the  result  was 
something  very  different  as  we  shall  see,  and  for 
this  we  shall  find  the  cause  to  lie  in  the  ambiguity 
of  the  orders  written  by  the  Commander-in-Chief 
himself. 

With  the  centre  column  went  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  and  with  the  left  column  went  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Maxwell  and  David  Baird,  who  had  under 
them  H.M.  72nd  and  a  brigade  of  sepoys.  With 
each  column  went  pioneers,  sappers,  and  a  detach- 
ment of  artillery  personnel  equipped  with  mallets 
and  spikes  to  enable  them  to  deal  with  captured 
guns.  Each  column,  too,  took  a  number  of  scaling 
ladders.  The  total  number  of  bayonets  was,  as 
already  stated,  eight  thousand  seven  hundred,  and 
the  hour  of  departure  8.30  p.m.1  We  will  now  follow 
the  fortunes  of  the  central  column.  This  was 
divided  into  three  sections,  of  which  the  first 
consisted  of  the  grenadier  and  light  companies  of 
H.M.  52nd,  71st,  and  74th  Regiments,  the  remaining 
companies,  the  battalion  companies  as  they  were 
then  called,  of  the  52nd,  together  with  the  14th 
Battalion  of  Bengal  Sepoys ;  the  whole  being  under 

1  The  moon  rose  at  4.40  p.m.  on  the  6th  and  set  at  5.32  a.m.  on 
the  7th.  On  the  night  6/7th  February  it  was  twenty-four  hours  short 
of  full. 
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the  command  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Knox.  His 
orders  were  to  push  on  with  the  utmost  rapidity 
through  the  camp  and,  mingling  with  the  fugitives, 
to  force  his  way  across  the  ford  near  the  north-east 
angle  of  the  fort,  and  thus  to  pass  into  the  island. 
The  centre  section  consisted  of  H.M.  71st  Eegiment 
and  two  Bengal  infantry  battalions,  under  the 
command  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Stuart.  The  role 
laid  down  for  the  centre  section  was  to  advance  to 
the  full  depth  of  the  enemy's  position,  and  then 
turning  to  the  east  to  push  aside  all  opposition  which 
the  enemy  might  make  in  the  space  between  his 
centre  and  his  right  flank,  and  to  join  up  with  the 
left  attacking  column  under  Maxwell  and  Baird. 
Having  effected  this  junction,  Stuart's  instructions 
were  to  cross  the  river  and  establish  himself  on  the 
island.  The  rear  section,  consisting  of  H.M.  74th 
and  two  sepoy  battalions,  was  to  remain  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Commander-in-Chief. 

About  eleven  o'clock  the  head  of  the  central 
column  encountered  some  enemy  cavalry  who  were 
escorting  a  number  of  rocket  men  who  had  been 
sent  by  Tippoo  to  disturb  the  slumbers  of  Sikandar 
Jah,  the  stout  young  heir  apparent  of  the  Nizam. 
The  fat  boy  had  had  one  most  restless  night,  and 
it  would  be  no  fault  of  the  Sultan  if  he  failed  to 
have  another.  The  cavalry  immediately  bolted 
back  carrying  the  news  of  the  British  advance  to 
the  Sultan.  Very  shortly  afterwards  the  central 
column  reached  the  "bound  hedge,"  where  it  was 
met  with  a  very  heavy  but  fortunately  ill-directed 
fire,  both  of  field  pieces  and  musketry.  The 
grenadier  and  light  companies,  together  with  one 
battalion  company  of  H.M.  52nd,  pressed  on  and 
advanced    with    such    speed    as    to    reach    Tippoo's 
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tent,  situated  near  the  Sultan's  redoubt,  just  after 
its  occupant  had  fled.  On  the  way  to  the  ford, 
owing  to  the  rapidity  of  the  advance  and  the 
number  of  obstacles  met  with,  the  companies 
became  separated  into  two  parts,  of  which  five 
companies  under  Captain  Monson  of  the  52nd 
reached  the  ford  first.  The  crossing  in  the  bright 
moonlight  presented  an  extraordinary  sight,  being 
packed  with  a  mass  of  fugitive  Mysorean  soldiers, 
cavalry,  artillery,  and  foot — not  to  mention  bullocks, 
horses,  and  transport  vehicles  of  every  description 
— the  fugitives  shouting,  splashing,  and  falling  over 
one  another  in  the  utmost  confusion.  Through 
this  disorderly  crowd  Captain  Monson's  men  forced 
their  way,  using  butt  and  bayonet  very  freely. 
Unnoticed  by  them  there  passed  through  the  ford 
at  the  same  time  a  number  of  camels.  These  were 
laden  with  the  pay  of  the  Sultan's  army  for  the 
past  month.  At  the  first  alarm  the  bags  of  coin 
had  been  loaded  up  by  Purnaya  who,  in  doing  so, 
was  badly  wounded  by  a  musket  ball.  None  the 
less  this  most  devoted  man  succeeded  in  loading 
up  all  the  bags,  and  crossed  over  into  the  island 
without  the  loss  of  a  single  rupee.  Such  loyal 
service  was  worthy  of  a  better  master.  Led  by 
two  of  Captain  Macleod's  intelligence  agents, 
Captain  Monson  crossed  the  island  by  a  street 
running  north  and  south  between  the  foot  of  the 
glacis  and  a  straggling  bazaar.  Having  reached 
the  southern  branch  of  the  river,  he  occupied  a 
redoubt  covering  a  ford,  and  there  for  the  moment 
we  will  leave  him. 

Five  minutes  after  Monson  had  crossed  the  ford, 
taking  with  him  one  of  the  battalion  companies  of 
H.M.  52nd  and  all  but  two  of  the  flank  companies, 
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there  arrived  at  the  ford  the  remaining  two  flank 
companies,  under  Colonel  Knox,  who  was  com- 
pletely in  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  Monson  had 
preceded  him.  Having  passed  into  the  island, 
Knox  took  up  a  position  in  the  petta  of  Shaher 
Ganjam.  There  were  yet  to  cross  into  the  island 
the  seven  remaining  battalion  companies  of  H.M. 
52nd  and  the  14th  Bengal  Sepoy  Battalion.  Of 
this  latter  unit  there  were  at  the  moment  with 
H.M.  52nd  only  three  companies,  for  the  battalion 
had  been  badly  shaken  by  the  loss  of  its  Com- 
manding Officer,1  Captain  Archdeacon,  who  had 
been  killed  at  the  ''bound  hedge."  In  considering 
the  effect  of  the  loss  of  its  Commanding  Officer  on 
the  battalion,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
number  of  British  officers  doing  duty  with  a  native 
infantry  battalion  was  at  any  time  very  small. 
The  establishment  consisted  of  eight  officers  to 
eight  hundred  men,  and  included  the  Commanding 
Officer  and  also  the  Adjutant,  who  was  expected 
to  command  a  company  in  addition  to  his  other 
duties.2  Small  as  this  establishment  was,  it  was 
still  further  reduced  by  the  fact  that  all  posts  on 
the  Staff  were  filled  by  officers  withdrawn  from 
regimental  duty,  but  not  replaced.  Edward  Moor 
tells  us  that  he  had  known  a  battalion  to  parade 
for  its  annual  inspection  with  only  two  European 
officers.  This  state  of  affairs  was  of  course 
accentuated  in  war,  owing  to  the  necessity  for 
providing  Staffs  for  a  number  of  improvised 
brigades  and  divisions. 

1  Except  in  very  rare  cases  captains  commanded  native  infantry 
battalions  up  to  1796,  when  field  rank  was  granted  to  all  commanding 
officers  of  the  Company's  native  battalions. 

2  Moor's  Narrative,  p.  387. 
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Captain  Martin  Hunter,  who  commanded  H.M. 
52nd,  failed  to  find  his  way  to  the  principal  ford 
by  which  Captain  Monson  and  Colonel  Knox  had 
crossed  the  river,  but  he  found  another  ford 
opposite  to  the  Daulat  Bagh,  and  crossing  at  this 
point  he  established  himself  in  the  Daulat  Bagh 
itself. 

In     the    meantime     the    centre    section    under 

Colonel  Stuart,  consisting  of  H.M.  71st,  the  native 

infantry     battalions,     and     the     remainder    of    the 

14th   Bengal   Battalion,    had   attacked   the   Sultan's 

redoubt.      This  was   found   to   be   deserted,    owing 

to  the  fact  that  Tippoo  had  ejected  the  garrison  to 

make  room  for  himself  and  his  entourage  at  night, 

and   in    the    general   confusion,    consequent   on    the 

rapid    approach    of    the    attackers,    the    garrison, 

instead  of  resuming  its   place  in   the  redoubt,  had 

fled  across   the  river.      Leaving   a   garrison  of  two 

companies  of  the  71st,  together  with  fifty  sepoys  and 

a  detachment  of  artillery,  under  Captain  Sibbald  of 

the   71st,    Stuart   turned   to   his   left,   and   crushing 

all   the  defenders   found   in  his  path,  joined  hands 

with  the   left  column   under  Colonel  Maxwell  and 

David  Baird  who,  after  successfully  assaulting  the 

Great  Carighaut  Hill  redoubt  and  the  defences  on 

the   Pagoda    Hill,   had   crossed    the    Lokani    River 

and  the  "bound   hedge."      With    the  united   forces 

Stuart  then  prepared  to  cross  over  into  the  island 

as   soon   as   a   ford  should   be   discovered,  and   for 

this   David   Baird  was  now  occupied   in  searching. 

Having  found  a  ford  Baird  led  the  way  across  it, 

arriving   at    the   opposite   bank   with   a   handful   of 

men  whose  ammunition  had  been  completely  soaked. 

Fortunately  at  this  moment   the  enemy,  who  might 

have  taken  advantage  of  Baird's  defenceless  state, 
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were  taken  in  rear  by  a  party  most  opportunely 
despatched  for  the  purpose  by  Colonel  Knox  from 
the  petta.  After  Baird  had  shown  the  way  over 
the  ford,  Stuart,  with  the  remainder  of  his  command, 
crossed  the  river  and  joined  hands  with  Colonel 
Knox  in  the  petta.  Thus,  about  1  a.m.  there 
were,  in  different  parts  of  the  island,  strong 
detachments  in  occupation  of  various  important 
points,  though  each  detachment  was  in  complete 
ignorance  of  the  whereabouts  of  the  other  detach- 
ments. This  uncertainty  Colonel  Stuart,  the  senior 
officer  at  the  petta,  set  himself  at  once  to 
clear  up. 

We  have  seen  that  Captain  Martin  Hunter, 
with  seven  battalion  companies  of  the  52nd  and 
three  companies  of  the  14th  Bengal  Sepoys,  had 
established  himself  in  the  Daulat  Bagh.  In  this 
position  Hunter  could  see  that  he  would  be  very 
much  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  guns  mounted  on 
the  fort  as  soon  as  daylight  broke.  Further,  he 
was  aware  that  the  enemy  were  bringing  guns  into 
position  on  the  mainland  opposite  to  him.  Leaving 
the  shelter  of  the  Daulat  Bagh,  therefore,  he  crossed 
by  the  ford  and  drove  the  gunners  from  their  pieces. 
In  pursuing  them  he  came  across  Lord  Cornwallis, 
who  was  waiting  by  the  Sultan's  redoubt  with  the 
only  force  now  remaining  under  his  hands,  namely 
H.M.  74th  and  two  native  infantry  battalions.  The 
meeting  of  Captain  Martin  Hunter  with  Lord 
Cornwallis  at  this  moment  was  a  most  providential 
one.  It  was  now  close  on  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  7th.  Lord  Cornwallis  had  heard 
heavy  firing  from  his  right  flank  about  midnight. 
Hard  fighting  had  evidently  taken  place  between 
General  Medows's  column  and   the  troops  situated 
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on  *the  enemy's  extreme  left  flank,  but  for  the  past 
two  hours  not  a  sound  had  been  heard.  The 
Commander-in-Chief  had  received  information  from 
the  island,  and  was  aware  that  the  centre  and 
left  columns  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  firm 
footing  there.  But  from  General  Medows  never  a 
word  had  come.  It  was  clear  to  Lord  Cornwallis 
that  unless  the  enemy's  troops  situated  in  the  area 
allotted  to  General  Medows  were  dealt  with  by 
the  latter,  they  would  inevitably  be  employed 
against  himself.  Tippoo,  indeed,  was  now  busily 
employed  in  collecting  troops  to  this  end,  and 
shortly  before  or  after  4  a.m.  a  very  heavy  attack 
was  launched  on  Lord  Cornwallis,  which  was  beaten 
off,  only  thanks  to  the  steadiness  of  the  52nd  and 
74th,  supported  by  the  two  sepoy  battalions.1  These 
attacks  were  repeated  at  intervals  during  the  next 
hour,  and  always  with  the  same  result ;  but  there 
can  be  no  question  but  that,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  purely  accidental  arrival  of  Martin  Hunter  with 
the  52nd,  Lord  Cornwallis  would  have  been  over- 
whelmed. 

Colonel  Sandys  has  left  us  a  vivid  account  of 
this,  the  crisis  of  the  battle.2  "  In  the  most  furious 
moment  of  the  attack  I  was  standing  by  the 
shoulder  of  his  Lordship's  horse  to  receive  his 
orders.  The  Adjutant  General,  Colonel  Malcolm, 
was  now  wounded  in  the  leg,  and  a  ball  struck  the 
golden-headed  cane  with  which  his  Lordship  rode 
and  grazed  the  skin  of  his  left  thumb.  Observing 
him  to  rub  his  hand  with  the  cane  I  said,  'Your 
Lordship  is  wounded ' ;  his  words  of  reply  were,  '  Oh 

1  One  of  these  was  most  ably  commanded   by  Captain  White, 
known  from  his  many  exploits  in  the  field  as  the  "  God  of  War." 

2  East  India  Military  Calendar,  vol.  iii.,  p.  530. 

O 
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no,  nothing,  Sandys.'"  As  the  roar  of  the  firing 
reached  its  greatest  intensity  Lord  Cornwallis 
remarked  to  Colonel  Ross :  "  If  General  Medows 
be  above  ground  this  will  bring  him."  But  no 
Medows  came.  Shaken  by  their  very  heavy  losses 
Tippoo's  infantry  attacked  with  less  and  less 
determination,  and  Lord  Cornwallis  rightly  assuming 
that  the  enemy's  onslaughts  would  soon  cease 
altogether,  and  that  he  would  have  a  chance  to 
change  his  position,  remarked  to  Colonel  Ross 
that  it  would  never  do  for  them  to  stay  where 
they  were,  for  when  dawn  should  break  they  would 
suffer  heavy  casualties  from  the  guns  of  the  fortress ; 
a  retirement  must  therefore  be  made  to  Carighaut 
Hill.  Then  turning  to  Sandys,  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  ordered  him  to  ascertain  whether  Carighaut 
Hill  was  in  possession  of  the  enemy  or  not.  Sandys 
recovered  his  horse  which  he  had  placed  for  shelter 
in  a  nullah,  together  with  other  officers'  chargers  and 
the  chargers  of  the  Commander-in-Chief's  body- 
guard. Then  taking  two  troopers  as  escort,  he 
started  off  on  his  mission. 

It  was  now  very  dark,  for  the  moon  was  shortly 
to  set  and  the  sun  would  not  rise  till  6.47  a.m., 
but  every  now  and  then  the  outline  of  the  hill  was 
thrown  into  bold  relief  by  the  flashes  of  the  enemy's 
guns  firing  from  the  island.  En  route  a  very  broad 
and  deep  nullah  had  to  be  negotiated,  and  somehow 
or  other  Sandys  became  separated  from  his  escort 
and  reached  the  far  bank  unattended.  After  spend- 
ing a  short  time  shouting  for  his  escort  and  receiving 
no  reply,  he  decided  to  push  on  by  himself.  The 
firing  had  now  ceased.  Sandys  rode  on  very 
cautiously  and  arrived  safely  at  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
where    he   halted    to   listen.     At   this    moment   he 
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fancied  that  he  heard  a  man  cough  somewhere  on 
the  hill  above  him.  He  listened  intently  and 
distinctly  heard  the  cough  again,  and  his  experienced 
ear  told  him  that  it  was  the  cough  of  a  native. 
This  was  awkward,  for  it  might  mean  that  the 
enemy  still  held  the  hill.  Sandys,  deprived  of  the 
company  of  his  two  troopers,  had  felt  lonely  before, 
he  now  felt  lonelier  still,  and  in  this  feeling  there 
are  many  who  from  their  experiences  in  the  Great 
War  will  sympathise  with  him.  However,  enemy 
or  no  enemy,  he  had  had  his  orders  and  was 
determined  to  carry  them  out,  so  after  seeing  that 
his  pistols  lay  cocked  in  their  holsters  and  having 
drawn  his  sword,  he  rode  on  up  the  hill.  After 
going  a  little  way  he  stopped  again.  A  deathlike 
silence  reigned  which  gave  Sandys  a  very  eerie 
sensation,  but  pulling  himself  together  and  looking 
upwards  towards  the  summit  of  the  hill  he  shouted 
out  at  the  top  of  his  voice  :  "  Who  commands  here  ? " 
Whereupon  a  figure,  rising  as  if  out  of  the  ground, 
seized  the  reins  of  his  horse,  whilst  a  voice  replied  : 
"  General  Medows."  The  speaker  was  Major  Close, 
and  in  a  moment  General  Medows  and  the  remainder 
of  his  Staff  came  crowding  up.  We  may  imagine 
how  surprised  Sandys  was,  for  General  Medows 
had,  as  Sandys  well  knew,  begun  the  action  on 
the  extreme  west  of  the  enemy's  position,  and  here 
he  was  on  the  extreme  east  of  it.  There  followed 
a  heavy  fire  of  questions  as  to  Lord  Cornwallis's 
doings,  the  general  results  of  the  fighting,  the  fate 
of  individuals,  etc.,  all  of  which  Sandys  answered 
to  the  best  of  his  ability.  He  then  started  back 
to  carry  the  news  to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and 
we  will  allow  him  to  tell  his  own  story. 

"At   this   time    the    day   had   so   far  advanced, 
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that  a  person  might  be  discovered  at  fifteen  or 
twenty  yards. 

"  I  soon  met  Lord  Cornwallis  and  the  reserve, 
retiring  from  under  the  guns  of  the  fort  towards 
the  hill. 

"  I  will  now  relate,  word  for  word,  what 
passed  :  — 

" '  My  lord,  I  have  found  General  Medows's 
column.' 

"  '  Where,  Sandys  ? '  '  Under  the  Carighaut  Hill, 
my  Lord.'  'It  is  impossible,  Sandys.'  'It  is  true, 
my  Lord.  I  have  seen  and  spoken  to  General 
Medows  and  to  Colonel  Cockerel  and  Major  Close.' 
His  Lordship  replied,  '  It  cannot  be.'  At  this 
moment  General  Medows,  who  had  followed  me, 
came  up ;  when  his  Lordship  addressed  him,  '  Good 
God,  my  dear  Medows,  where  have  you  been ! 
What  a  glorious  opp — '  but  here  his  Lordship 
checked  himself.  '  However,  it  is  well  as  it  is : 
we  have  carried  the  island  and  done  great  things.' 

"  Here  I  was  interrogated  by  his  Lordship's 
Staff,  and  heard  no  more  of  their  conversation." 

The  mortified  General  Medows  then  proceeded 
to  give  all  the  explanation  he  could  of  what  had 
occurred,  ending  up  as  he  observed  Lord  Cornwallis 
to  be  wounded  in  the  hand  by  saying :  "  It  is  I, 
my  Lord,  and  not  you,  who  should  have  got  a  rap 
over  the  knuckles  on  this  occasion."1 

We  will  now  trace  the  series  of  unfortunate 
events  which,  for  the  first  and  only  time  in  his  life, 
prevented  William  Medows  from  playing  his  part 
when  heavy  fighting  was  on  foot. 

Having  received  the  reconnaissance  reports,  Lord 
Cornwallis   had   held   a   conference    in    his   tent   at 

1  Life  of  Sir  David  Baird,  vol.  i.,  p.  102. 
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headquarters  on  the  afternoon  of  6th  February, 
after  which  he  had  issued  his  instructions  to  each 
Column  Commander.  On  General  Medows  he 
had  impressed  the  fact  that  he  particularly  did 
not  wish  any  attack  to  be  made  on  the  Mosque 
redoubt,  his  reason  being  that  this  particular 
redoubt  was  isolated,  and  must  automatically  fall 
after  the  capture  of  the  other  works  situated  to 
the  south-east  and  east  of  it.  At  this  conference 
there  had  also  been  present  Captain  Beatson,  an 
officer  of  the  Guides,  who  had  personally  recon- 
noitred the  exact  position  of  the  Mosque  redoubt. 
In  his  conference  Lord  Cornwallis  had  made  his 
intentions  quite  clear,  but  unfortunately  in  the 
orders  which  he  subsequently  drafted  his  wording 
was  far  from  felicitous.  It  must  be  emphasised 
that  these  draft  orders  were  in  the  Commander-in- 
Chief's  own  handwriting.1  The  portion  of  the 
orders  which  was  to  be  the  cause  of  so  much 
regrettable  misunderstanding  ran  as  follows :  "If 
the  right  attack  is  made  to  the  westward  of 
Summarpet,  the  troops  of  that  attack  should,  after 
entering  the  enemy's  lines,  turn  to  the  left,  but,  if 
the  attack  is  made  to  the  eastward  of  Summarpet, 
the  troops  should  turn  to  the  right,  to  dislodge  the 
enemy  from  all  their  posts  on  the  left  of  their 
position!'  It  must  be  urged  for  Lord  Cornwallis 
in  excuse  that  he  was  working  at  high  speed,  for 
time  was  short.  Moreover,  greater  than  he  have 
made  worse  slips  and  with  less  excuse.  In  1805, 
in  dictating  his  orders  for  moving  the  Grande 
Armee  from  Boulogne  at  the  commencement  of 
the  operations  which  led  to  the  Capitulation  of 
Ulm,   the   Emperor   Napoleon   allotted    a    road    to 

1  Cornwallis  Correspondence,  vol.  ii.,  p.  147. 
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Ney's  Corps  which  crossed  the  roads  allotted  to 
the  Corps  of  Davoust  and  Soult.1  In  1809  the 
Emperor  made  an  even  worse  slip.  In  his  orders 
for  conveying  the  French  army  from  the  island 
of  Lobau  in  mid  -  stream  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
Danube,  Oudinot's  Corps,  which  was  on  the  right, 
was  directed  to  cross  by  the  centre  bridge,  while 
Davoust's  Corps,  which  was  in  the  centre,  was 
instructed  to  use  the  right  bridge.  The  movement 
being  by  night  the  utmost  confusion  arose,  which 
was  only  remedied  by  the  great  skill  of  the  two 
Corps  Commanders  concerned.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  above  mistakes  occurred  in  orders  actually 
dictated  by  the  Emperor  himself,  orders  which  were 
promulgated  to  all  concerned  by  Berthier  without 
any  attempt  to  rectify  the  mistakes  made.  Nor 
were  instructions  drafted  by  the  famous  Chief  of 
the  Staff  himself  less  free  from  error.  "  In  a  letter 
dated  from  Strasburg  on  30th  September  1805,  the 
Chief  of  the  Staff  sent  to  Murat  instructions  full 
of  contradictions  and  omissions  regarding  essential 
points.  Murat  wrote  to  Berthier  to  point  out  the 
errors  and  added  : 

"  '  With  the  best  will  in  the  world,  it  is  impossible 
under  these  circumstances  to  execute  properly  His 
Majesty's  orders.  ...  I  beg  you,  Monsieur  le 
Marechal,  to  explain  yourself  more  clearly.  You 
do  not  mention  the  Hautpoul  division.  Is  it  still 
under  my  orders  ? ' " 

In  Lord  Cornwallis's  orders  it  was  laid  down 
that  General  Medows  should  march  in  the  centre 
of  his  column.  At  the  head  of  the  latter  was  to 
be  Colonel  Nisbet,  who  was  to  be  accompanied  by 
Captain  Beatson  and  by  Majors   Dirom  and  Close 

1   Vachde,  pp.  141-142. 
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of  the  Staff.  In  conveying  Lord  Cornwallis's  orders 
to  Colonel  Nisbet,  General  Medows  mentioned  one 
or  two  points  which  Lord  Cornwallis  had  brought 
out  at  the  conference,  but  he  left  Colonel  Nisbet 
in  complete  ignorance  of  the  all  important  fact 
that  the  Mosque  redoubt  was  not  under  any  circum- 
stances whatever  to  be  attacked.  Nor  was  Major 
Dirom  or  Major  Close  any  better  informed. 

When  the  right  column  had  assembled  previous 
to  marching  off,  Captain  Beatson  found  two  native 
guides  posted  at  the  head  of  the  column,  and  he 
at  once  spoke  to  General  Medows  and  said  that 
as  he  knew  the  road  to  the  Mosque  and  could 
undertake  to  lead  the  column  to  that  part  of  the 
"bound  hedge"  which  Lord  Cornwallis  had  marked 
as  the  point  of  entry,  the  presence  of  the  native 
guides  was  unnecessary.  General  Medows  replied 
"As  the  Hurcarrahs  (native  guides)  are  here, 
we  must  follow  them."1  Unfortunately  General 
Medows  persisted  in  this  attitude.  Captain 
Beatson's  doubts  as  to  the  ability  of  the  native 
guides  were  soon  to  be  justified,  for  the  route 
chosen  by  the  guides  crossed  and  recrossed  a 
winding  aqueduct  no  less  than  seven  times, 
whereas  had  Beatson  himself  been  responsible  for 
the  leading  a  different  line  would  have  been  taken 
and  the  aqueduct  crossed  but  once.  After  the 
column  had  wearily  negotiated  the  aqueduct  for 
the  sixth  time,  Captain  Beatson  put  some  questions 
to  the  native  guides  which  showed  that  the  latter 
were  entirely  out  in  their  bearings,  so  he  decided 
to  dispense  with  their  services  and  to  lead  the 
column  for  the  remainder  of  the  distance,  some 
one  thousand  two  hundred  yards,  himself. 

1  East  India  Military  Calendar,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  396-401. 
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In  due  course  the  head  of  the  column  arrived 
within  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  the  point  in 
the  hedge  specified  by  Lord  Cornwallis  at  the 
conference,  this  point  being  eastward  of  Summarpet 
it  should  be  noted.  Beatson  then  mentioned  to 
Nisbet  that  he  was  approaching  the  point  of  entry 
in  the  fence  and  that  there  was  a  redoubt, 
which  could  be  seen  in  the  moonlight,  which 
Lord  Cornwallis  was  especially  anxious  should 
not  be  attacked.  Hence  it  would  be  necessary, 
after  passing  the  hedge,  to  incline  to  the  left. 
Nisbet,  however,  produced  his  copy  of  the  orders, 
and  pointed  out  that  as  his  position  was  then  east 
of  Summarpet,  he  was  clearly  directed  to  turn  to 
the  right  and  attack  the  redoubt  mentioned,  as 
being  one  of  the  works  on  the  enemy's  left. 
Beatson  protested  that  there  must  be  a  mistake 
somewhere,  for  nothing  could  have  been  clearer 
than  the  Commander-in-Chief's  instructions,  and 
he  suggested  that  reference  should  be  made  to 
General  Medows  before  any  further  progress  was 
made.  To  this  Nisbet  replied  :  "  No,  I  am  positive 
we  are  to  turn  to  the  right,  and  there  is  no  time 
for  delay,  as  the  enemy  have  already  taken  the 
alarm,1  and  the  sooner  we  get  among  them  the 
better."  The  two  Staff  officers,  Majors  Close  and 
Dirom,  were  present  during  the  whole  of  this 
conversation.  As  they  failed  to  support  Captain 
Beatson's  point  of  view,  it  is  obvious  that  General 
Medows  had  left  them  as  much  in  the  dark  as  he 
had  left  Colonel  Nisbet. 

1  A  Mysorean  officer  had  just  walked  up  to  the  head  of  the  British 
column,  mistaking  the  latter  for  Tippoo's  French  contingent.  On 
discovering  his  mistake  the  officer  had  run  back  to  the  Mosque  redoubt, 
shouting  out :  "  Feringhi  banchut  "—a  most  indelicate  expression. 
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As  a  result  the  Mosque  redoubt  was  attacked, 
and  being  most  obstinately  defended,  some  two  hours 
of  very  valuable  time  were  occupied  before  it  was 
finally  carried,  the  attackers  losing  eleven  officers 
and  ninety-one  rank  and  file  killed  and  wounded 
in  the  effort,  A  garrison  was  left  in  the  Mosque 
redoubt,  consisting  of  four  companies  of  H.M.  36th 
Regiment  and  a  battalion  of  native  infantry,  and 
having  re-formed  his  troops  in  their  original  order, 
General  Medows  then  directed  Captain  Beatson  to 
lead  the  column  to  where  the  musketry  firing  seemed 
to  be  heaviest,  for  there  it  was  expected  that  Lord 
Cornwallis  would  be.  General  Medows  decided  that 
in  view  of  the  two  hours  already  expended  on  the 
capture  of  the  Mosque  redoubt,  he  would  avoid,  if 
he  could,  all  other  works  which  might  lie  in  his 
path  and  press  on  with  all  the  rapidity  he  could 
to  effect  a  junction  with  the  Commander-in-Chief. 
After  he  had  proceeded  for  some  time,  all  the  firing 
suddenly  ceased  ;  neither  musketry  nor  cannon  could 
be  heard.  The  column  came  to  a  halt.  This  was 
most  unfortunate,  for,  as  it  transpired  later,  had 
the  right  column  continued  in  its  course  it  would 
have  joined  the  centre  column  in  fifteen  minutes' 
time. 

General  Medows,  who  had  now  come  up  to  the 
head  of  the  column,  was  much  puzzled  by  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  firing.  He  thought  that  it  could  be  due 
to  one  of  two  causes  only  :  either  Lord  Cornwallis 
had  been  completely  successful,  or  he  had  failed.  In 
either  case  General  Medows  felt  that  he  could  do  no 
better  than  join  the  Commander-in-Chief  as  soon  as 
possible.  He  therefore  decided  still  further  to 
minimise  the  risk  of  further  contact  with  the  enemy 
until  Lord    Cornwallis's    exact   situation    could    be 
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ascertained.     The  column  therefore  counter-marched, 
recrossed  the  bound  hedge  and  halted  again  for  a  few- 
minutes  on  the  outside  of  the  hedge.      During  this 
halt,  General  Medows  asked  Captain  Beatson  where- 
abouts  he   supposed   Lord    Cornwallis   would   have 
crossed,    or    have    attempted    to    cross,    the    river. 
Beatson  replied  that  he  thought  that  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  would  have  made  for  the  ford  near  Great 
Carighaut  Hill,  as  the  last  flashes  of  musketry  seen 
came  from  that  quarter.     It  was  decided,  therefore, 
to  move  on  Great  Carighaut  Hill.     Whilst  crossing 
the  Lokani  River  two  horsemen  were  observed  on 
the  right  flank  of  the  column,  but  when  shouted  at 
they  instantly  galloped  off.     This  was  most  unlucky, 
for  the  two  horsemen  belonged  to  Lord  Cornwallis's 
bodyguard,  and   were   going  by  his  orders  to  camp 
to  bring  up  musket  ammunition.     After  passing  the 
Lokani,  the  column  moved  in  a  southerly  direction, 
and  actually  passing  within  four  hundred  yards  of 
the  Commander-in-Chiefs  position  eventually  arrived 
about  4  a.m.   at  Great  Carighaut  Hill,  having    met 
no   one   en  route,    except   one   Bengal    sepoy,   who 
like   all   those    who    find    it    necessary    during    an 
action  to  absent  themselves  from  the  front,    gave  a 
most   lugubrious   account   of  the    situation   in   that 
quarter. 

While  the  right  column  was  on  Great  Carighaut 
Hill  the  silence  which  had  long  prevailed  was  broken 
by  the  roar  of  musketry  occasioned  by  the  enemy's 
determined  attack  on  Lord  Cornwallis.  General 
Medows  was  much  distressed,  and  as  the  firing 
became  heavier  and  heavier  he  exclaimed  to  Captain 
Beatson  :  "  Good  God  !  I  would  at  this  moment  give 
ten  thousand  pounds  of  my  fortune  to  know  where 
Lord  Cornwallis  is."     He  had  issued  his  orders  and 
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was  about  to  march  to  the  sound  of  the  guns  when 
the  firing  ceased,  and  soon  alter  Colonel  Sandys  rode 
up  as  already  noted. 

In  the  meantime  Colonel  Stuart  had  effected  a 
junction  with  Captain  Monson  on  the  island  and  had 
taken  up  a  position  of  defence  east  of  the  petta  of 
Shaher  Ganjam.  Having  been  reinforced  by  Lord 
Cornwallis,  who  sent  over  the  remaining  half 
battalion  of  H.M.  36th,  together  with  a  much  needed 
supply  of  ammunition,  Stuart  repulsed  a  fierce  attack 
launched  by  Tippoo.  Later  he  advanced  his  line  to 
the  western  edge  of  the  petta  where  he  established 
himself  very  firmly,  his  line  being  divided  into  three 
sectors,  of  which  the  left  was  commanded  by  David 
Baird. 

During  the  7th,  the  enemy  made  a  series  of  most 
determined  attacks  upon  the  Sultan's  redoubt,  which 
was  most  gallantly  defended  by  Captain  Sibbald  of 
the  71st,  and  after  his  death  by  Major  Skelly  of  the 
Commander-in-Chiefs  Staff.1  The  last  attack  took 
place  between  4  and  5  p.m.  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  7th,  and  no  better  fate  awaiting  it  than  had 
attended  the  previous  attacks,  Tippoo  gave  up  all 
further  attempts  to  regain  the  redoubt,  and  during 
the  night  of  the  7th  and  8th  withdrew  all  his  forces 
from  the  north  bank  "bound  hedge"  enclosure  and 
retreated  into  the  fortress. 

Lord  Cornwallis's  success  had  been  complete. 
He  was  firmly  established  on  the  island  and  was 
master  of  the  north  bank  "  bound  hedge  "  enclosure. 
The  enemy  had  lost  a  very  large  number  of  guns  and 
had  suffered  some  twenty  thousand  casualties  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  missing  of  which  the  last  named 
category   provided   by   far   the   greater   number,    as 

1  The  Sultan's  redoubt  was  renamed  Sibbald's  redoubt. 
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many  thousands  of  Mysorean  infantry,  consisting  of 
men  forcibly  enlisted  in  conquered  territory,  had 
deserted. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  on  this  occasion 
Lord  Cornwallis — usually  so  unlucky — had  luck  on 
his  side.  The  slip  in  his  orders  might  very  well 
have  produced  disastrous  results.  There  was  also 
a  considerable  element  of  risk  in  that  part  of  his 
plan  which  entailed  the  junction  during  the  night 
of  the  two  flank  attacks  with  the  central  attack. 
As  it  was,  the  71st  Regiment  in  sweeping  from 
the  centre  to  the  eastern  flank,  was  on  the  point 
of  firing  into  the  72nd  which  was  sweeping  from 
the  eastern  flank  to  the  centre.  Nothing  but  the 
very  fine  discipline  and  tire  control  of  these  two 
distinguished  regiments  averted  the  occurrence  of 
what  would  have  been  a  most  regrettable  incident. 
No  doubt  Lord  Cornwallis  counted  upon  the  con- 
spicuous appearance  which  the  red  coat — looking 
black  in  the  moonlight — and  the  white  breeches 
of  the  Europeans  and  white  drawers  of  the  sepoys 
would  present.  None  the  less  the  risk  was,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  very  great. 

On  the  8th  Tippoo  put  forward  a  feeler  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  a  cessation  of  hostilities.  He 
had,  however,  another  string  to  his  bow,  for  on 
this  day  he  despatched  a  party  of  cavalry,  who  had 
sworn  in  his  presence  to  do  or  die,  to  murder  Lord 
Cornwallis  in  his  camp.  The  party  crossed  the 
river  at  Arikeri,  and  after  remaining  in  observation 
on  the  9th  they  entered  the  camp  of  the  allies  on 
the  10th  and  made  their  way,  without  attracting 
any  particular  attention,  towards  the  headquarters 
camp.  Meeting  some  artillerymen,  they  asked 
where  the  tent  of  the  "Burra  (Great)  Sahib"  was. 
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The  gunners,  knowing  no  greater  than  "Tiger" 
Duff,  their  Commandant,  pointed  out  the  tent  in 
which  the  latter  lived.  Towards  this  the  Mysorean 
horsemen  galloped,  cutting  down  all  in  their  way. 
As  it  happened,  there  were  in  camp  near  Duff's 
tent  a  number  of  sepoy  reinforcements  who, 
turning  out  with  great  despatch,  beat  off  the 
assailants  who  galloped  through  the  camp  and 
effected  their  escape.  After  this  Lord  Cornwallis, 
who  had  refused  any  sort  of  protection  before, 
was  persuaded  to  allow  a  captain's  guard  to  mount 
over  his  tent  every  day.  Lord  Cornwallis's  escape 
meant  much  for  he  was  at  that  time  irreplaceable, 
there  being  no  other  General  Officer  then  in  India 
with  the  necessary  ability  to  fill  his  place.1 

On  the  16th  February  the  Bombay  army  under 
General  Sir  Robert  Abercromby  arrived  in  camp, 
after  having  crossed  the  river  by  a  ford  thirty 
miles  above  Seringapatam.  It  is  curious  how 
entirely  dependent  upon  fords  and  the  rise  and 
fall  of  rivers  was  the  Anglo- Indian  army  of  those 
days.  Pontoons  appear  to  have  been  unknown  in 
India,  until  they  were  ordered  to  be  constructed 
by  Major  General  Arthur  Wellesley  prior  to  his 
campaign  against  the  Mahrattas  in  1803.2  The 
fulure  to  provide  means  of  crossing  rivers,  which 
♦vas  so  noticeable  in  the  Anglo-Indian  army  prior 
to  1803,  was  all  the  less  excusable  as  both  Hyder 
and  Tippoo  carried  with  them  in  the  field  portable 
boats  made  of  two  layers  of  hide  stretched  over  a 
wicker  framework.3 


1  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  vol.  i.,  pp.  132,  134. 

2  The  Rise  of  Wellington,  p.  35. 

3  East  India  Military   Calendar,  vol.  iii.,   p.   264;    Life  of  Sir 
Thomas  Munro,  vol.  i.,  pp.  96,  341. 
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Abercrornby  brought  with  him  a  very  consider- 
able accession  of  force,  in  all  some  eight  thousand 
men,  including  H.M.  73rd,  75th,  77th,  and  a 
battalion  of  the  Company's  Bombay  European 
Regiment.  The  number  of  Highland  regiments 
now  before  Seringapatam  was  curious  for  there 
were  present  the  71st,  72nd,  73rd,  74th,  and  75th. 
All  wore  breeches,  we  believe ;  the  kilt,  which 
was  banished  by  the  mosquitoes  in  1780,  not 
making  its  reappearance  in  India,  we  think,  until 
1797,  when  it  was  reintroduced  by  the  78th 
Highlanders.  Apart  from  the  number  of  Highland 
regiments  included  in  Lord  Cornwallis's  army,  the 
number  of  Scotch  names  that  one  meets  with  in 
the  lists  of  officers  of  other  units,  mentioned  for 
good  service  or  shown  as  casualties,  is  very 
remarkable.  Scotsmen  played  a  great  part  in  the 
operations  before  Seringapatam  in  1792. 

On  the  19th  the  Bombay  army  was  moved 
across  the  river  to  cover  the  erection  of  batteries 
which  were  to  enfilade  the  north-west  corner  of 
the  fortress,  the  point  selected  by  Lord  Cornwallis 
for  attack.  Here  the  ramparts,  being  protected  by 
the  river,  were  of  considerably  weaker  construction 
than  on  the  eastern  face.  By  the  24th,  breaching 
batteries  on  both  sides  of  the  river  had  been 
constructed  within  six  hundred  yards  of  the 
ramparts,  while  arrangements  had  been  made  to 
divert  the  water  from  the  northern  channel  into 
the  southern  one.  The  whole  army  was  anxiously 
looking  forward  to  a  successful  storm  and  the 
acquisition  of  much  prize  -  money.  The  news, 
therefore,  that  negotiations  had  been  completed  and 
that  hostilities  were  to  cease  on  the  24th,  came 
as    a    staggering    blow    to    the    troops,    a    blow 
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which  none  felt  more  severely  than  Sir  William 
Medows,  for  he  had  obtained  Lord  Cornwallis's 
permission  to  lead  the  stormers  should  an  assault 
take  place. 

The  terms  were  that  Tippoo  was  to  cede  to  the 
allies  one  half  of  the  dominions  of  which  he  was 
in  possession  before  the  war,  and  pay  three  and 
a  quarter  million  sterling  in  indemnity.  Further, 
he  was  to  restore  all  the  prisoners  taken  from  the 
allies,  and  to  despatch  to  Lord  Cornwallis's  camp 
his  second  and  third  sons  as  hostages. 

After  hostilities  had  ceased  the  long  expected 
Mahratta  General,  Purseram  Bhow,  appeared  with 
his  army  and  Captain  Little's  detachment  of 
Bombay  sepoys.  The  Bhow  was  very  late.  In- 
stead of  carrying  out  his  obligations  and  effecting 
a  junction  with  Lord  Cornwallis  as  soon  as 
possible,  he  had  wasted  much  time  in  looting 
the  Sultan's  territory  about  Bednore.  When  at 
last  he  decided  to  turn  towards  Seringapatam, 
further  delay  occurred,  and  for  a  reason  laughable 
enough. 

The  Bhow  was  a  hospitable  soul  and  maintained 
at  his  own  charges  a  large  mess  in  which  some  fifty 
men,  members  of  his  immediate  entourage,  all 
Brahmins  like  himself,  lived.  For  some  time  a 
dreadful  rumour  had  been  current  in  the  camp, 
and  now  this  rumour  was  found  to  be  true.  A 
terrible  thing  indeed  had  happened.  It  was  found 
that  a  young  member  of  the  Bhow's  Staff  had  been 
consoling  in  the  absence  of  her  husband  a  young 
woman  of  great  beauty,  but  alas  of  the  lowest 
possible  caste  !  The  young  Lothario  was  pronounced 
defiled.  This,  however,  was  a  small  matter  com- 
pared to  the  fact  that  the  Bhow,  and  all  the  other 
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members  of  the  mess,  from  having  lived  at  such 
close  quarters  with  the  delinquent,  were  pronounced 
denied  too.  It  was  of  no  use  the  Bhow  continuing 
his  march  to  Seringapatam,  for,  having  arrived  there 
in  his  then  polluted  state,  neither  Hurry  Punt  nor 
any  other  of  the  Mahratta  leaders  could  or  would 
associate  with  him.  It  is  true  that  there  was  a 
war  in  progress,  but  war  or  no  war,  nothing  could 
be  done  till  the  unclean  had  been  cleansed.  So 
the  Bhow  and  his  army  turned  about  and  marched 
to  the  holy  waters  where  the  rivers  Toom  and  Budra 
meet.  There  the  Bhow  bathed,  and  having  caused 
himself  to  be  weighed  in  the  scales  against  silver, 
and  having  paid  the  resulting  ten  thousand  rupees 
into  the  proper  quarter,  he  was  pronounced  clean.1 
The  Bhow  must  have  had  cause  to  congratulate 
himself  on  the  active,  vigorous  life  which  he  had 
led,  for  his  thin  spare  frame  produced  a  result  in 
the  scales  which  compared  very  favourably  with 
that  which  would  have  attended  a  similar  operation 
on  the  part  of  some  of  his  fat  friends !  To  realise 
the  situation  we  must  imagine  some  God  of  modern 
war  pausing  in  the  midst  of  a  masterstroke  to 
repair  to  some  holy  river,  there  to  bathe  and  to  be 
weighed  in  the  balance  against  coin  of  the  realm 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Chaplain  General.  And  why  ? 
Because  one  of  his  aides-de-camp  has  been 
detected  in  one  of  those  little  affairs  which  are 
usually  settled  in  that  place  in  which  letters 
have  so  often  been  read  that  have  "caused  loud 
laughter  in  Court  in  which  his  Lordship  was  forced 
to  join."2 

Hostilities     having     ceased    on    the    24th,    the 

1  Moor's  Narrative,  pp.  166,  167. 

2  The  Walls  of  Jericho. 
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Sultan's  two  sons  surrendered  themselves  as  hostages 
two  days  later  and  were  received  by  Lord  Cornwallis 
with  much  ceremony  and  the  utmost  kindness. 

The  day,  however,  was  marred  by  an  incident 
which  might  have  had  a  very  tragic  ending.  Ever 
since  the  night  of  the  6/7th  February,  General 
Medows  had  been,  to  the  alarm  of  his  friends, 
in  a  state  of  the  deepest  depression.  His  friends 
had  been  all  the  more  anxious  in  that  it  was  clear 
that  the  General,  by  exposing  himself  on  all 
occasions  when  in  the  trenches  in  a  quite  needless 
manner,  was  endeavouring  to  put  an  end  to  his 
own  life.  His  intentions  became  so  marked,  that 
at  last  on  one  occasion  when  he  would  persist  in 
sitting  on  the  top  of  the  parapet  under  close  fire 
of  the  fort,  George  Harris  climbed  up  beside  him 
and  said:  "If  you,  Sir,  think  it  right  to  remain 
here,  I  know  it  is  my  duty  to  stand  by  you."1  This 
had  an  excellent  effect  for  the  moment,  but  the 
General's  efforts  to  bring  about  his  own  destruction 
were  very  shortly  afterwards  resumed.  On  the  day 
on  which  Tippoo's  sons  surrendered  themselves, 
General  Medows  absented  himself  from  the  recep- 
tion, went  to  his  tent,  took  a  pistol  from  a  holster, 
and  shot  himself  over  the  heart.  Fortunately  there 
was  no  bullet  in  the  barrel.  We  are  told  that  the 
bullet  had  rolled  out,  but  we  think  it  far  more 
likely  that  George  Harris  had  taken  it  out  as  a 
precaution.  The  wad,  however,  inflicted  a  wound 
which  caused  General  Medows  to  remain  on  the 
sick  list  some  days.  In  the  end,  his  recovery  was 
found  to  be  complete  both  mentally  and  physically. 
To  Colonel  Knox,  who  was  going  home,  the  General 
said :   "  Knox,  you   are  going  to  England,  you  will 

1  Life  of  Sir  David  Baird,  vol.  i.,  pp.  111-112. 
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see  many  of  my  friends,  tell  them  that  Mr  Medows 
and  General  Medows  have  had  a  quarrel,  but 
that  they  have  settled  it  like  gentlemen,  and  are 
now  perfectly  good  friends."1  The  General  himself 
was  to  go  home  in  the  following  August,  and  as 
we  shall  meet  him  no  more  we  part  with  him 
with  regret,  for  the  study  of  war  would  be  a  tedious 
affair  were  it  not  for  the  human  touches  supplied 
by  such  as  William  Medows. 

The  conclusion  of  the  negotiations  with  Tippoo 
proved  overlong  in  coming.  Three  weeks  had 
passed,  and  the  endless  delays  caused  by  the  Sultan's 
commissioners  had  worn  threadbare  the  patience 
of  Lord  Cornwallis.2  Things  clearly  could  not 
be  allowed  to  drag  on  in  this  manner  any  longer. 
While  the  British  trenches  had  been,  according  to 
the  terms  of  the  armistice,  neglected,  and  had  now 
fallen  into  considerable  disrepair,  the  Sultan  had 
never  ceased  from  strengthening  his  position.  More- 
over, the  health  of  the  Anglo-Indian  army,  especially 
of  the  European  part  of  it,  was  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable anxiety.  The  long  period  of  inaction  was 
having  its  usual  result  and  the  hospitals  were  filling 
up  rapidly.  Lord  Cornwallis  sent  a  peremptory  order 
to  Tippoo  to  say  that  unless  matters  were  brought 
to  a  conclusion  at  once,  he  would  be  forced  to  send 
the  hostage  Princes  to  the  Carnatic.  This  brought 
the  Sultan  to  his  senses,  and  on  the  19th  March 
the  treaty  in  triplicate,  duly  signed  by  the  Sultan, 
was  presented  to  Lord  Cornwallis,  and  the  war 
was  over. 

1  Life  of  Sir  David  Baird,  vol.  i.,  pp.  111-112. 

2  It  should  be  mentioned  in  extenuation  of  Tippoo's  delay  in 
completing  the  negotiations,  that  he  had  not  understood  before 
handing  over  his  sons  and  part  of  the  indemnity  that  he  would  be 
called  upon  to  surrender  the  province  of  Coorg. 
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With  the  termination  of  hostilities  the  allies 
separated,  the  troops  of  the  Anglo-Indian  army 
returning  to  their  respective  Presidencies. 

Although  the  army  had  been  disappointed  in 
not  being  permitted  to  storm  Seringapatam,  which 
would,  it  was  thought,  have  brought  in  an  immense 
amount  of  prize-money,  the  troops  had  no  reason 
to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  arrangements  made  for 
them  under  this  heading  by  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
who  prevailed  upon  the  East  India  Company  to 
add  a  very  handsome  gratuity  to  such  prize-money 
as  was  available.  Taking  gratuity  and  prize-money 
together,  the  sums  allotted  to  the  various  ranks 
were  as  under  : — 


£       s. 

D. 

Colonel       .... 

1161  12 

0 

Lieutenant  Colonel 

968     0 

0 

Major          .... 

734     8 

0 

Captain       .... 

308  10 

0 

Lieutenant 

205  13 

6 

Ensign        .... 

154  14 

6 

Sergeant     .... 

29     3 

6 

Corporals,  Drummers,  and  Privates 

14  11 

9 

These  sums,  if  taken  at  their  present-day  values, 
will  be  seen  to  have  been  far  from  inconsiderable. 
The  amounts  due  to  Lord  Cornwallis  and  General 
Medows  were  respectively  £47,244  and  £14,997. 
Of  these  sums  there  were  granted  to  the  troops 
in  the  one  case  £6148  prize-money  and  in  the 
other  £4724,  the  balance  in  each  case,  representing 
the  gratuity,  being  retained  by  the  East  India 
Company.  In  announcing  this  act  of  self-sacrifice 
on  the  part  of  himself  and  General  Medows,  Lord 
Cornwallis  was  at  pains  to  explain  to  the  Directors 
that     General    Sir     Robert    Abercromby's     private 
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means   were   not   such  as   to   permit  of  his  taking 
similar  action. 

It  will  have  been  noted  that  Lord  Cornwallis 
had  held  Tippoo  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  and 
there  were  not  wanting  critics  to  say  that  the 
Governor  General  had  been  too  lenient ;  that  he 
should  have  crushed  the  Sultan  completely,  and 
have  erased  the  State  of  Mysore  from  the  list  of 
future  possible  belligerents.  Apart  from  the  fact 
that  he  was  by  nature  inclined  to  moderation  in 
all  things,  Lord  Cornwallis  had  adopted  a  lenient 
attitude  in  dealing  with  Tippoo  for  two  reasons. 
In  the  first  place  the  public  at  home  was  strongly 
opposed  to  further  conquests  in  India.  The  terms 
enforced  on  Tippoo  were  in  consequence  accorded 
a  favourable  reception  in  Parliament,  being  in 
accordance  with  the  general  trend  of  public  opinion. 
They  none  the  less  were  opposed  by  a  small  but 
noisy  group  who  denounced  in  one  breath  the 
inception,  conduct,  and  termination  of  the  war. 
Lord  Porchester  indeed,  a  member  of  this  group, 
the  spirit  of  faction  blinding  him  to  all  sense  of 
justice,  declared  that  Lord  Cornwallis  had  gone 
to  war  for  reasons  of  avarice.  Well  might  the 
Governor  General,  mindful  of  his  personal  re- 
nunciation in  the  matter  of  gratuity  and  prize- 
money,  exclaim  that  he  regretted  sometimes  that 
he  was  not  within  reach  of  Lord  Porchester's  ears.1 
The  other  reason  which  influenced  Lord  Cornwallis 
was  his  desire  to  maintain  the  balance  of  power 
in  India.  To  Henry  Dundas  he  wrote  :  "  We  have 
effectually  crippled  our  enemy  without  making  our 
friends   too    formidable."2      The   Governor   General 

1  Cornwallis  C  orrespondence,  vol.  ii.,  p.  129. 

2  Ibid.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  155. 
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was  afraid  that  if  he  completely  destroyed  the 
military  power  of  Mysore,  he  would  place  the 
Mahrattas  in  a  position  of  such  preponderance  that 
a  conflict  between  them  and  the  British  for 
supremacy  would  be  inevitable.  Actually,  as  it 
turned  out,  Tippoo  before  seven  years  had  passed 
had  recovered  to  such  an  extent  as  to  become  a 
grave  menace  again  to  peace,  and  the  East  India 
Company  was  put  to  vast  expense  in  crushing  him, 
this  time  once  and  for  all.  There  followed,  as  had 
been  anticipated  by  Lord  Cornwallis,  a  struggle 
with  the  Mahrattas.  This  struggle  was  indeed 
inevitable,  but  it  might  have  been  undertaken 
without  the  expense  of  another  war  with  Tippoo 
had  Lord  Cornwallis  adopted  sterner  measures  in 
1792.  Few  things,  however,  are  easier  than  to 
be  wise  after  the  event. 


CHAPTER  XI 

TANJORE 

Having  returned  with  the  71st  into  quarters  near 
Madras,  David  Baird  soon  showed  himself  to  be 
as  fine  a  Commanding  Officer  under  peace  con- 
ditions as  he  had  already  shown  himself  to  be  in 
war.  He  established  a  regimental  school,  which 
institution  was  by  no  means  common  in  those 
days.  On  four  days  in  the  week  he  worked  his 
battalion  hard,  but  on  two  days  officers  were  free 
to  go  shooting,  coursing,  etc.,  in  which  pursuits 
the  Commanding  Officer  himself  took  a  leading 
part.  Sunday  was  devoted  to  a  most  thorough 
inspection  of  barracks,  at  which  all  officers  had  to 
be  present.  The  inspection  ended  with  a  visit  to 
the  married  lines,  where  prizes  were  rewarded  to 
those  whose  quarters  were  most  spick  and  span. 
We  imagine  that  the  families  of  the  rank  and  file 
of  British  regiments  in  India  in  those  days  must 
have  presented  rather  an  odd  appearance,  for  the 
opportunities  afforded  to  the  British  soldier  to 
marry  a  white  woman  can  but  have  been  most 
rare.  The  71st  under  Baird  must  have  been 
a  very  happy  family.  To  his  officers  he  was 
hospitality  itself,  an  endless  succession  of  dinners 
taking  place  at  his  bungalow.     To  those  who  had 
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incurred  it,  Baird  could  express  his  displeasure  in 
a  few  dry  words  which  were  calculated  to  have 
far  more  effect  than  any  angry  tirade.  A  propos 
of  this  trait  in  Baird's  character,  George  Elers 
tells  us  of  a  story  about  a  certain  officer  of  native 
cavalry  called  Kippen,  an  individual  ever  consumed 
by  a  most  insatiable  curiosity.  While  the  army 
was  before  Seringa patam  in  1799,  Kippen  had 
occasion  to  call  on  David  Baird.  On  entering  the 
latter's  tent  the  visitor  found  Baird  seated  with 
his  back  to  the  door  reading  some  letters  at  his 
table.  Kippen,  stepping  up  behind  Baird,  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  letters  over  the  General's 
shoulder.  The  latter,  turning  round  sharply,  dis- 
covered his  visitor  in  flagrante  delicto.  Without  any 
sign  of  annoyance,  Baird  took  up  some  other 
letters  and  handed  them  to  Kippen,  saying  in 
his  driest  tones:  "Ah,  Mr  Kippen,  here  are 
others  of  a  later  date." 

In  his  treatment  of  his  men  David  Baird  showed 
equal  good  sense.  In  an  age  when  flogging  in  the 
army  was  all  too  common  Baird  contrived  to  reduce 
this  method  of  punishment  to  a  minimum,  reserving 
it  only  for  the  most  grave  offences.  As  a  general 
rule,  delinquents  were  most  usefully  employed  in  the 
battalion  vegetable  garden,  which  by  this  means  was 
maintained  in  first  rate  order  to  the  great  advantage 
of  all  concerned. 

In  August  1793,  owing  to  war  having  broken 
out  with  France,  Baird  found  himself  in  the  field 
again,  this  time  in  command  of  an  infantry  brigade 
composed  of  the  72nd  and  73rd  Highlanders  and  the 
flank  companies  of  the  First  and  Second  Madras 
European  Battalions.  The  whole  force,  some  ten 
thousand  five  hundred  men,  was  under  the  command 
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of  Colonel  Braithwaite.  Pondicherry  was  invested, 
but  after  two  days'  bombardment  the  place  capitulated 
on  22nd  August,  the  garrison  being  eaten  up  with 
revolutionary  propaganda  and  having  no  heart  for  a 
fight.  This  was  the  last  event  of  importance  in  Lord 
Cornwallis's  first  tour  of  office  as  Governor  General, 
for  he  laid  down  in  October  the  burden  which  at  the 
urgent  request  of  the  Government  he  was  to  resume 
twelve  years  later,  when  nearly  seventy,  at  the  cost 
of  his  own  life.1 

Hostilities  having  ceased,  the  71st  were  sent  to 
Tanjore.  On  arrival  at  the  capital  of  this  State 
Baird  found  no  British  Resident,  and  in  consequence, 
in  the  absence  of  such  an  official,  Baird,  as  senior 
British  officer,  was  brought  into  personal  relations 
with  the  Rajah  and  formed  a  friendship  with  him 
which  was  to  have  most  unfortunate  results. 

The  Rajah  had  succeeded  his  brother  in  1787. 
The  succession  had  proved  a  very  vexed  question,  for 
the  adopted  son  of  the  late  Rajah  possessed  very 
strong  claims.  Lord  Cornwallis  in  arriving  at  a 
decision  in  the  matter  had  called  for  advice  from  the 
leading  British  and  native  authorities,  the  opinion 
of  the  Pundits  being  particularly  valuable,  for  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  Hindoo  social  and  religious 
customs  was  involved.2  Before  the  termination  of 
his  Governor  Generalship,  however,  Lord  Cornwallis 
was  forced  to  reopen  the  question,  for  it  had  been 
brought  to  his  notice  by  the  missionary,  Mr  Schwartz, 
whom  we  have  met  before,  that  certain  very  vital 
facts  had  been  suppressed  by  the  Hindoo  Pundits 

1  Lord  Cornwallis  died  on  5th  October  1805  at  Ghazipore,  where  he 
lies  buried.  We  venture  to  think  that  no  finer  character  ever  ruled 
British  India. 

8  Cornwallis  Correspondence,  vol.  i.,  p.  251. 
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whom  Lord  Cornwallis  had  consulted.1  When  Lord 
Cornwallis  left  India  in  the  autumn  of  1793  no 
decision  had  been  arrived  at,  and  the  new  Governor 
General,  Sir  John  Shore,  appears  to  have  taken  no 
action  in  the  matter  himself,  but  to  have  delegated 
his  authority  to  Lord  Hobart,  the  Governor  of 
Madras.  So  far  as  we  can  judge,  Lord  Hobart, 
instead  of  taking  direct  action,  adopted  a  policy  by 
which  he  aimed  at  inducing  the  Rajah  to  resign  in 
favour  of  his  brother's  adopted  son.  To  this  end 
Lord  Hobart  appointed  a  Resident  to  the  Court  of 
Tanjore.  The  Rajah  very  soon  grasped  the  object 
of  the  policy  which  the  new  Resident  had  been  sent 
to  carry  out,  and  being,  as  we  noted,  on  very  friendly 
terms  with  David  Baird,  he  poured  his  woes  into 
the  latter's  ear.  It  was  not  long  before  relations 
between  the  Resident  and  Baird  became  strained. 
At  9  p.m.  on  the  evening  of  the  28th  December 
1795,  Baird  received  the  following  note  from  the 
Resident : — 

To  Lieutenant  Colonel  Baird,  commanding  Tanjore. 

Sie, 

Having  received  some  instructions  from  the  government 
for  the  execution  of  certain  objects,  to  perform  which,  I  am  to 
call  upon  you  for  a  military  force,  I  have  to  request  that  on 
receipt  of  this,  you  will  be  pleased  to  order  a  company  of  your 
regiment  to  march  with  all  possible  expedition,  and  halt  in  the 
street,  near  the  New  Gate  of  the  Palace,  with  orders  to  the 
officer  commanding  the  party  to  follow  such  directions  as  he 
may  receive  from  me. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  etc., 

A.  M ,  Resident. 

Tanjore, 
7  p.m.  28th  December  1795.2 

1  Cornwallis  Correspondence,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  -208-209  and  212. 

2  Life  of  Sir  David  Baird,  vol.  i.,  p.  122. 
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Baird  immediately  despatched  the  troops  under 
the  command  of  a  captain,  but  they  had  hardly 
reached  the  appointed  spot  when  the  Resident  sent 
out  a  message  from  the  palace  that  the  troops 
might  go. 

The  Resident  clearly  was  at  fault,  for  his  letter 
was  very  curt.  He  would  have  been  better  advised 
to  have  had  an  interview  with  Baird,  which  interview 
he  could  have  followed  up  with  an  official  letter. 
As  it  was,  in  his  ignorance  of  military  affairs, 
he  had  asked  for  something  which  he  did  not  get. 
He  had  asked  for  a  company,  thinking  that  he  would 
get  about  a  hundred  men,  but  the  71st  being  at 
very  low  strength,  the  company  actually  sent  only 
numbered  thirty-four  rank  and  file.  Had  the 
Resident  consulted  Baird  personally,  the  correct 
number  of  men  required  to  achieve  the  object  in 
view  would  have  been  provided. 

On  the  following  morning  David  Baird,  who 
was  a  good  deal  ruffled,  proceeded  to  make  a 
mistake  on  his  side.  The  Resident  and  he  were 
living  in  close  proximity,  and  common-sense  suggested 
a  personal  call  and  a  friendly  talk  which  might 
obviate  friction  in  the  future.  Instead  of  this  Baird 
picked  up  a  very  dangerous  weapon — he  picked  up 
his  office  pen.  How  many  official  and  private  con- 
troversies would  have  been  strangled  at  birth  if  one 
of  the  parties  to  the  quarrel  had  expended  more 
petrol  and  less  ink ! !  Taking  his  pen,  Baird  wrote 
to  the  Resident :  "  It  is  out  of  my  power  to  comply 
in  future  with  any  requisition  from  you  for  troops, 
unless  I  am  at  the  same  time  made  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  the  service  to  be  performed, 
when  I  shall  be  enabled  to  judge  what  force  will  be 
adequate  to   the   execution  of  it."     Copies   of  this 
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correspondence  Baird  forwarded  to  Lord  Hobart 
and  to  Colonel  Floyd,  the.  officer  commanding 
the  district  in  which  Tanjore  was  situated.  Both 
Lord  Hobart  and  Colonel  Floyd,  however,  supported 
the  Resident,  and  informed  David  Baird  that  he 
was  to  meet  all  such  demands  for  troops  as  the 
Resident  might  see  fit  to  make,  provided  always 
that  the  security  of  the  fort  was  not  endangered 
by  the  withdrawal  of  an  undue  number  of  its 
garrison. 

Correspondence  between  Baird  and  the  Resident 
appears  to  have  continued,  and  as  it  continued  to 
have  become  steadily  more  acrimonious.  No  more 
troops  appear  to  have  been  demanded  till  the 
23rd  January  in  the  following  year,  1796,  when  a 
perfect  orgie  of  letter  writing  set  in,  culminating 
in  a  demand  for  more  troops.  Now  at  last, 
nearly  a  month  after  the  quarrel  had  begun,  Baird 
sought  a  personal  interview  with  the  Resident, 
whom  he  found  at  the  house  of  Mr  Schwartz. 
But  the  interview  came  too  late.  The  hour  for 
friendly  co-operation  was  passed.  To  cut  a  long 
story  short,  it  remains  to  be  said  that  the  Rajah, 
bowing  to  the  inevitable,  agreed  to  abdicate.  This 
decision  he  conveyed  to  Baird,  who  then  took  a 
step  which  he  must  have  known  was  likely  to 
react  very  adversely  upon  himself.  He  forwarded 
a  copy  of  the  correspondence  that  had  taken  place 
direct  to  the  Governor  General,  Sir  John  Shore, 
over  the  heads  both  of  Lord  Hobart  and  the 
Commander-in-Chief.  The  effect  of  this  action, 
so  far  as  the  Rajah  himself  was  concerned,  was 
good  in  that,  owing  to  Sir  John  Shore's  strong 
representations,  the  Rajah  was  replaced  upon  the 
Musnud ;   but  upon   Baird   the   effect  was   such   as 
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might  have  been  expected;  the  71st,  and  he  with 
it,  being  removed  from  Tanjore  and  sent  into 
quarters  at  Wallajahbad. 

In  this  affair  we  think  that  Baird's  whole  action 
did  more  justice  to  his  heart  than  to  his  head. 
He  was  the  soul  of  chivalry  and  ever  ready  to 
support  a  friend  in  distress ;  but  as  a  soldier  his 
duty  was  to  assist  to  the  best  of  his  ability  in 
carrying  out  the  policy  of  his  Government,  no 
matter  what  that  policy  might  be.  He  was,  as 
we  have  seen,  most  prompt  in  providing  the  troops 
required  by  the  Resident,  but  he  was,  as  we  have 
also  seen,  in  constant  communication  with  the 
Rajah,  which  must  have  raised  false  hopes  in  the 
latter's  breast  and  vastly  increased  the  difficulties 
which  faced  the  Resident  in  carrying  out  the 
policy  laid  down  for  him  by  Lord  Hobart.  We 
think  that  as  soon  as  Baird  had  realised  the  aims 
which  the  Resident  had  in  view,  he  should  have 
applied  to  be  relieved  and  sent  elsewhere.  Failing 
that  line  of  action  he  should  have  severed  all 
communication  between  himself  and  the  Rajah. 

Before  closing  this  regrettable  chapter  in  David 
Baird's  career,  it  is  important  to  note  that  the 
Commander-in-Chief  at  Madras  at  this  time  was 
Lieutenant  General  George  Harris,  with  whom  was 
to  lie  the  choice  of  a  Governor  for  Seringapatam 
after  the  capture  of  that  fortress  in  1799. 

While  at  Wallajahbad  the  71st  fully  maintained 
its  great  reputation.  So  much  so  in  fact  that  on 
the  arrival  of  battalions  from  home,  their  Com- 
manding Officers  were  advised  to  send  a  party  to 
Wallajahbad  to  learn  the  methods  followed  by 
David  Baird. 

During   August    1797    a    force   was    despatched 
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from  Madras  to  wrest  Manilla  from  the  Dutch.1 
The  King's  regiments  selected  for  this  service  were 
the  74th  Highlanders  and  the  12th  and  33rd  Foot, 
the  latter  being  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
the  Hon.  Arthur  Wellesley.  Mr  Theodore  Hook 
detects  a  grievance  in  the  fact  that  the  71st  was 
not  selected,  and  states  that  the  regiment  was 
passed  over  owing  to  the  fact  that  Baird  had  made 
by  his  action  at  Tanjore  "an  implacable  enemy 
of  Lord  Hobart  and  the  Madras  Government."  Mr 
Hook  complains  of  the  selection  of  the  12th  and 
33rd  Regiments  on  the  grounds  that  "neither  of 
those  regiments  were  thoroughly  formed,  but  were 
at  that  time  in  every  respect  inferior  in  the 
essentials  for  active  service  to  the  71st."  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  both  the  regiments  referred 
to,  although  lately  arrived  in  the  country,  were 
fully  up  to  strength,  and  by  no  means  merited  the 
description  given  by  Baird's  biographer.  The  latter 
goes  on  to  say  that  his  removal  from  Tanjore  and 
his  non-selection  for  service  in  Manilla  "combined 
to  harass  Colonel  Baird  severely.  He  felt  him- 
self marked  for  injustice  and  persecution."  We 
cannot  bring  ourselves  to  accept  the  picture  of 
David  Baird  given  by  Mr  Hook.  The  picture  he 
gives  us  is  that  of  a  querulous  man,  closely 
resembling  the  disgruntled  soldier  who  informs  his 
platoon  commander  that :  "  Sergeant  Twister  has 
properly  got  me  set,  I  can't  do  nothing  right."  In 
taking  the  action  that  he  did  at  Tanjore  on  behalf 
of  his  friend  the  Rajah,  and  in  particular  in  writing 

1  It  had  hardly  sailed  before  orders  were  received  from  home  to 
recall  it.  About  half  the  force,  however,  had  reached  Penang  before 
the  order  to  return  could  reach  them  (History  of  the  Madras  Army, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  300). 
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to  the  Governor  General  over  the  heads  of  Lord 
Hobart  and  the  Commander-in-Chief,  Baird  must 
have  been  perfectly  well  aware  what  to  expect. 
As  to  the  decision  not  to  employ  the  71st  in  the 
expedition  to  Manilla.  There  was  plainly  no  room 
for  grievance  here,  for  the  battalion  had  been  ear- 
marked for  some  considerable  time  for  transfer  to 
the  home  establishment.  As  far  back  as  October 
1796  the  flank  companies  of  the  71st,  which  had 
been  detached  for  service  in  Ceylon,  were  returned 
to  Madras  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  battalion 
was  due  to  return  home.1  Apart  from  this,  Baird 
was  far  too  good  a  soldier  not  to  recognise  that 
regiments  must  take  their  turn  in  being  selected 
for  active  service.  To  choose  the  same  regiment 
time  after  time  to  the  exclusion  of  others  could 
only  be  detrimental  to  the  service  as  a  whole  and 
most  unjust  to  the  neglected  units  in  particular. 
No,  we  cannot  accept  this  picture  of  Baird  as  a 
querulous  man,  for  such  an  one  would  never  have 
earned  the  respect  and  devoted  service  of  those 
who  served  under  him  as  Baird  invariably  did. 
That  he  was  tenacious  of  what  he  considered  to 
be  his  rights,  and  not  over  judicious  in  putting 
forward  his  claims,  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
remark  later  on,  but  we  feel  convinced  that  Baird 
was  very  far  from  being  a  man  to  detect  a 
grievance  in  every  order  that  was  not  entirely  to 
his  liking. 

In  October  1797  Baird  received2  "an  order 
immediately  to  break  up  his  regiment,  and  draft 
the  men  fit  for  service  into  the  73rd  and  74th, 
directing   him    then    himself   to    proceed    with    the 

1  History  of  the  Madras  Army,  vol.  ii.,  p.  254. 

2  Life  of  Sir  David  Baird,  vol.  i.,  pp.  141-151. 
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colours,    officers,    non-commissioned    officers,    band 
and   drummers    to    Madras,    so   as   to   arrive   there 
within    four   days    from   the   receipt   of  the   order." 
Mr  Hook  says  that  Baird1    "was  completely  over- 
come  by    the    very    unexpected    mandate    he    had 
received."     He    further   goes    on   to    scent   another 
injustice,  and  to  suggest  that  some  other  regiment 
might  have  been  selected  for  transfer  home  in  place 
of  the  71st.     There  was,  however,  as  we  have  seen, 
nothing  unexpected  in  the  order,  and  the  71st  was 
clearly  the  battalion  which  could,  with  most  justice, 
be  sent  home,  for  when  it  arrived  in  India  in  1780 
there  was  no  other  King's  regiment  in  the  country. 
We  can  well  believe  that  Baird  felt  very  keenly  the 
dispersal  of  his  personnel  which  were,  according  to 
the  inhuman  custom  of  the  day,  drafted  wholesale 
to  other  corps.     There  are  many  who,  from  seeing 
their   fine  battalions   broken   up   at  the  end  of  the 
Great    War,   will   appreciate   Baird's    feelings,    just 
as  they  will  appreciate  the  high  state  of  efficiency 
which  prevailed  in  the  71st,  for,1  "after  settling  every 
detail,    paying    up    every   account,    and    regulating 
every   part   of  its   economy,    everything   was   ready 
for  the  literal  fulfilment  of  the  Government  order, 
and  on  the  fourth  morning  from   that   in   which   it 
was  received,  the  regiment  was  dispersed,  and  the 
colours,   officers,  band,  and   invalids   were   on   their 
march  to  Madras." 

David  Baird,  having  embarked  with  the  cadre 
of  his  battalion  at  Madras,  arrived  at  Capetown  in 
December  and  hastened  to  call  upon  the  Governor, 
Lord  Macartney,  whom  we  last  met  at  Madras. 
Since  that  date  Lord  Macartney  had  been  home 
and    had    been    involved    in    a    duel    with    Major 

1  Life  of  Sir  David  Baird,  vol.  i.,  pp.  141-151. 
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General  Stuart,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  had 
been  deprived  of  his  command  in  the  Carnatic  in 
1783  and  sent  home  by  Lord  Macartney.  Having 
reached  home,  General  Stuart  existed  only  for  the 
day  on  which  Lord  Macartney  should  return  to 
England.  This  happy  day  having  at  length  arrived 
early  in  1786,  General  Stuart  lost  no  time  in 
despatching  a  challenge  to  Lord  Macartney,  and 
a  duel  was  arranged  to  take  place  at  4.30  a.m. 
on  8th  June  by  Tyburn  Turnpike.  General  Stuart, 
though  animated  by  feelings  of  intense  animosity 
towards  Lord  Macartney,  was  none  the  less  a  model 
of  courtesy  throughout  the  affair.  On  the  evening 
before  the  duel  the  General  wrote  to  his  opponent 
to  say  that  he  would  arrive  on  the  ground  with 
four  pistols  "  loaded  with  single  ball."  If  Lord 
Macartney  should  not  be  equally  well  equipped 
then  General  Stuart  would  be  charmed  to  supply 
the  deficiency.  Lord  Macartney  cannot  have  been 
otherwise  than  touched  by  this  very  apparent 
solicitude  for  his  equipment,  though  the  news  that 
so  extensive  an  armament  was  to  be  devoted  to 
his  destruction  can  but  have  been  the  reverse  of 
reassuring.  The  principals  and  their  seconds  arrived 
at  the  rendezvous  on  8th  June  punctually  to  the 
minute.  Lord  Macartney  was  accompanied  by 
Colonel  William  Fullarton,  while  General  Stuart 
was  supported  by  Colonel  Andrew  Gordon.  General 
Stuart  had  lost  a  leg — carried  away  by  a  cannon 
ball — during  Sir  Eyre  Coote's  action  at  Pollilore, 
and  not  feeling  particularly  steady  on  the  stump 
with  which  the  missing  limb  had  been  replaced, 
the  gallant  veteran  very  politely  enquired  if  his 
opponent  would  have  any  objection  to  his  being 
propped   up  against  a  tree,  the  better  to  take  aim 
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at  him.  Lord  Macartney  replied  that  he  would  be 
charmed  to  agree  to  any  arrangement  which  might 
enable  General  Stuart  to  do  himself  full  justice. 
The  General  having  been  placed  with  his  back 
against  a  tree,  the  seconds  proceeded  to  step  out 
a  distance  of  twelve  yards,  at  the  end  of  which 
they  placed  Lord  Macartney.  General  Stuart  then 
observing  Lord  Macartney  to  be  peering  at  him 
rather  dubiously,  as  if  he  could  not  at  such  a 
distance  make  him  out  very  distinctly,  most  court- 
eously enquired  whether  his  Lordship  would  not 
prefer  to  stand  somewhat  closer.  To  this  Lord 
Macartney  replied  that  he  thoroughly  appreciated 
General  Stuart's  kindness,  but  would  remain  where 
he  was,  as  he  could  see  his  opponent  very  well 
indeed.  The  seconds  then  drew  aside,  and  both 
parties  were  about  to  come  to  "the  present  "when 
General  Stuart  again  interposed  and  drew  Lord 
Macartney's  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  was 
handicapping  himself  somewhat  by  having  omitted 
to  cock  his  pistol.  Lord  Macartney  again  expressed 
his  sense  of  indebtedness  to  General  Stuart  and 
rectified  this  somewhat  important  oversight.  Both 
men  then  came  to  "the  present"  again  and  fired, 
General  Stuart  being  untouched  and  Lord  Macartney 
receiving  his  opponent's  bullet  in  the  right  shoulder. 
The  seconds  wished  to  terminate  the  affair,  but 
General  Stuart  being  full  of  fight — and  vindictive- 
ness — and  conscious  too  of  three  pistols  still  unfired, 
demanded  that  the  duel  should  continue.  If  Lord 
Macartney,  he  said,  was  too  much  injured  to 
continue  the  fidit  that  dav,  then  another  date 
must  be  fixed  for  so  doing.  Lord  Macartney 
replied  that  if  the  duel  was  to  continue  then  he 
would   much    prefer    to    proceed    with   it    at    once. 
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The  seconds  here  stepped  in  again,  and  taking  a 
strong  line  said  the  matter  must  be  considered  as 
over ;  honour  being  satisfied,  any  idea  of  continuing 
the  fight  was  out  of  the  question,  and  to  this 
General  Stuart  reluctantly  agreed.1 

This  was  not  Lord  Macartney's  first  experience 
of  a  similar  nature,  for  he  had  been  engaged  in  a 
duel  with  Mr  Anthony  Sadleir,  a  member  of  the 
Madras  Council.  The  Psalmist  in  his  haste 
denounced  all  men  as  liars.  In  this  sweeping 
assertion  King  David  showed  great  discretion,  for 
there  is  safety  in  numbers.  But  Lord  Macartney, 
rushing  from  the  general  to  the  particular,  denounced 
Mr  Anthony  Sadleir  as  a  liar,  and  in  the  duel 
which  not  unnaturally  followed  received  a  bullet 
in  the  left  side  while  his  opponent  was  unscathed. 
For  so  quarrelsome  a  man,  Lord  Macartney  was 
a  singularly  bad  shot. 

David  Baird's  interview  with  the  Governor  was 
most  satisfactory,  for  the  latter  offered  him  the 
command  of  an  infantry  brigade  with  the  rank  of 
Brigadier  General,  and  this  Baird  accepted  very 
thankfully.  The  brigade  consisted  of  the  86th  and 
the  "Scots  Brigade,"2  each  one  thousand  strong 
"and  both  remarkably  fine  bodies  of  men."  Baird's 
stay  at  the  Cape  was  a  particularly  enjoyable  one. 
His  troops  were  devoted  to  him,  and  his  relations 
both  with  the  Governor  and  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  General  Dundas,  were  of  the  happiest 
description.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Lord 
Macartney     had     been      remarkable     during      his 

1  Life  of  Lord  Macartney,  vol.  i.,  pp.  599  and  604. 

2  The  "  Scots  Brigade  "  was  transferred  to  the  British  Service  from 
that  of  Holland  after  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution.  It  was 
numbered  the  94th  and  was  disbanded  after  Waterloo  {Life  of  Lord 
Combermere,  vol.  i.,  p.  79). 
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Governorship  of  Madras  for  incessant  quarrels  with 
the  soldiers  who  at  various  times  held  the  post  of 
Commander-in-Chief  in  the  Carnatic.  Time,  how- 
ever—and duels— had  worn  off  Lord  Macartney's 
sharp  corners  and  he  was  a  much  improved  man. 
Talking  to  David  Baird,  he  said  :  "  Had  I  known 
as  much  of  you  military  gentlemen,  when  I  was 
in  India,  as  I  have  learnt  since,  we  never  should 
have  had  any  difference ;  for  I  should  have  put 
the  General  between  myself  and  the  army,  as  I 
have  done.  .  .  .M1 

During  the  spring  of  1798  there  passed  through 
Capetown  Lord  Mornington,  the  new  Governor 
General  of  India,  and  Lord  Hobart,  the  retiring 
Governor  of  Madras.  Lord  Mornington  discussed 
at  length  with  Lord  Hobart  the  question  of  the 
Tanjore  succession,  upon  which  question  the  new 
Governor  General  had  received  very  definite  instruc- 
tions before  leaving  England.  Lord  Mornington 
talked  over  the  same  subject  with  David  Baird. 
We  question  whether  Baird's  opinion  on  the  rights 
and  wrongs  of  the  case  can  have  been  very  valuable, 
for  the  matter  was,  as  we  have  before  remarked, 
a  most  complex  one.  To  give  an  opinion  worth 
having  demanded  an  intimate  knowledge  of  Hindu 
social  and  religious  customs,  a  knowledge  which 
no  soldier,  least  of  all  one  of  the  King's  Service, 
could  be  expected  to  possess.  We  doubt  if  Baird 
benefited  in  any  way  by  these  discussions,  as  his 
failure  to  work  amicably  with  the  Resident  at 
Tanjore  and  with  the  Government  in  Madras  must 
have  been  very  apparent  to  the  new  Governor 
General.  During  December  1798,  Baird's  very 
pleasant   tour    of    duty   at   the    Cape    came    to    an 

1  Life  of  Sir  David  Baird,  vol.  i.,  p.  154. 
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end,  for  H.M.S.  Albatross  arrived  from  England 
bringing  the  information  that  Brigadier  General 
Baird  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Major  General 
and  ordered  to  rejoin  the  army  in  India,  taking 
with  him  his  brigade  and  the  men  of  the  28th 
Dragoons,  who  were  to  be  drafted  into  the  19th 
and  25th  Dragoons,  then  serving  in  India.  In 
obedience  to  these  instructions,  General  Baird  lost 
no  time  in  embarking  for  Madras  where  he  arrived 
in  January  1799. 

On  arrival  Baird  found  the  Grand  Army 
mobilising  for  what  was  to  prove  to  be  the  final 
struggle  with  Tippoo  Sultan.  Before  proceeding 
with  Baird  to  the  front,  a  brief  review  is  necessary 
of  the  events  which  led  up  to  war. 


CHAPTER   XII 

LORD    MORNINGTON 

When  Lord   Cornwallis   left   India   in   the   autumn 

of  1793   he  was  succeeded   by  Sir  John  Shore,  an 

official    of   the    Company.      The    latter    pursued    a 

policy    of    laissez-faire    in    regard    to    his    relations 

with   his  native   neighbours.      Thus   it  came   about 

that   the   Triple  Alliance   between   the   British,  the 

Nizam,  and  the  Mahrattas,  which  had  successfully 

brought  about    the   surrender   of   Tippoo    in    1792, 

had   been   permitted   to   crumble,    a   process   which 

was  expedited   by  a  most  wanton  attack  made   by 

the  Mahrattas  on   the  Nizam  early  in   1795.      The 

Ruler  of  Hyderabad  had  appealed  for  help  to  Sir 

John   Shore   who   displayed   a   resource,   worthy  of 

a  better  cause,  in  putting  forward  reasons  why  no 

help   should   be   given.      Left    to   his   own   devices, 

the  Nizam  none  the  less,   thanks  to  the  ability  of 

a    most    capable   French    officer    named   Raymond, 

administered  a  very  severe  rebuff  to  the  Mahrattas 

whose  cavalry,  under  Purseram  Bhow,  were  forced 

to  leave  the  field.     A  vigorous  pursuit  would  have 

given    the    Nizam    a    very    complete    victory,    but 

unfortunately  at  the  critical  moment,  to  the  intense 

annoyance    of    Raymond,    the    interests    of    Venus 

clashed    violently    with    those    of    Mars,    for    the 
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Nizam's  leading  lady,  terrified  at  the  idea  of  further 
fighting,  demanded  that  the  army  should  seek  the 
shelter  of  Kurdla.  Failing  obedience  to  her  wishes, 
she  threatened  to  expose  herself  publicly.  As  we 
do  not  know  whether  the  lady  was  slim  and 
pretty,  or  fat  and  ugly,  we  are  unable  to  say 
whether  the  exhibition  would  have  been  pleasing 
or  the  reverse ;  but  so  alarmed  was  the  uxorious 
old  Nizam  at  the  prospect  of  the  threat  being 
carried  out  that  he  retired  with  all  haste  into 
Kurdla,  where  he  was  promptly  surrounded  by 
the  Mahrattas  and  compelled  to  capitulate  most 
ignominiously.1 

Furious  at  the  failure  of  Sir  John  Shore  to 
come  to  his  aid,  the  Nizam  dismissed  the  two 
British  sepoy  battalions  which  had  been  serving  at 
his  Court  since  the  last  war  with  Tippoo,  and  he 
threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  Monsieur  Raymond, 
whom  he  entrusted  with  the  raising  of  an  efficient 
force. 

Before  proceeding  to  review  the  results  of 
Monsieur  Raymond's  labours,  it  is  necessary  to 
remark  that  towards  the  end  of  1795  one  of 
the  Nizam's  sons  rebelled  against  him,  and  that 
to  assist  the  father  in  asserting  himself,  the 
two  British  sepoy  battalions  were  returned  to 
Hyderabad,  where  they  formed  as  before  the 
Nizam's  bodyguard.  Thus  British  influence  at  the 
Court  of  Hyderabad,  though  vastly  diminished,  was 
not  altogether  extinct. 

Monsieur  Raymond2  was  a  soldier  of  very 
considerable  ability.  He  was  also  a  tactful  man  of 
affairs  who  handled  the  Nizam  with  great  skill.     The 

1  Wilks,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  319-320. 

2  The  European  Military  Adventurers  of  Hindustan^  pp.  382-386. 
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Nizam  placed  at  Raymond's  disposal  a  tract  of 
country  which  brought  in  a  revenue  sufficient  to 
maintain  some  fourteen  thousand  troops,  artillery 
and  infantry,  who  were  exceedingly  well  trained 
and  also  very  regularly  paid.  Raymond  was  an 
enthusiastic  Republican,  and  his  sepoys  bore  on  their 
buttons  the  effigy  of  the  cap  of  liberty,  while  the 
regimental  colours  were  the  tricolour  of  France 
surmounted  by  a  spike  which  supported  or,  as  some 
rudely  asserted,  pierced  the  Crescent.  Raymond 
was  in  other  respects  very  up  to  date,  for  he  was 
a  great  believer  in  the  virtues  of  propaganda,  and 
spared  no  efforts  to  spread  discontent  and  sedition 
in  the  native  units  of  the  Company's  army  stationed 
within  reach  of  the  frontier.  Further,  in  order  to 
add  to  the  number  of  French  officers  at  his  disposal, 
he  opened  up  communication  with  the  French 
prisoners  living  at  Madras  on  parole  after  the  fall  of 
Pondicherry ;  and  his  efforts  in  this  direction  would 
have  met  with  very  considerable  success  had  it  not 
been  for  the  alertness  of  Lord  Hobart. 

Fortunately  for  us,  Monsieur  Raymond  died  in 
1797,  and  was  succeeded  by  Monsieur  Piron,1  a 
far  less  able  man,  who  amongst  his  other 
failings  showed  a  lamentable  lack  of  tact  in 
dealing  with  the  Nizam,  which  tended  to  estrange 
the  latter. 

Nor  was  the  Court  of  Hyderabad  the  only  centre 
of  French  activity.  The  most  powerful  member  of 
the  Mahratta  Confederacy,  Madahjee  Scindiah,  had 
taken  into  his  service  a  Savoyard  named  De  Boigne.2 
The  latter  had  served  in  the  Irish  Brigade  in  the 
French  Service   and   later   with   the  Russian  army. 

1  The  European  Military  Adventurers  of  Hindustan,  pp.  379-380. 

2  Soldiers  of  Fortune  in  Camp  and  Court,  pp.  250-252. 
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At  the  age  of  twenty-seven  he  had  found  his  way  to 
Madras,  where  in  1778  he  was  given  a  Commission 
in  a  sepoy  infantry  battalion.  Seeing  little  prospect 
of  promotion  in  the  Company's  Service,  De  Boigne 
resigned  and  took  service  under  Scindiah  who  very 
soon  appreciated  his  very  remarkable  abilities. 
Before  Madahjee  Scindiah's  death  at  the  end  of  1794, 
De  Boigne  had  raised  a  most  particularly  efficient 
force  complete  with  cavalry,  artillery,  and  infantry.1 
An  experienced  man  of  the  world,  with  a  firm  grip 
on  essentials,  De  Boigne  warned  Scindiah  that  on  no 
account  should  he  ever  fall  out  with  the  British, 
and  this  advice  his  master  rigidly  adhered  to.  In 
accordance  with  his  policy  of  maintaining  friendly 
relations  with  the  British,  De  BoigDe  invited  to  his 
service  British  officers  as  well  as  French.  These 
officers  received  from  Scindiah  remarkably  fair 
treatment.  They  were  permitted  to  transfer  home 
such  monies  as  they  had  saved,  and  no  impediment 
was  placed  on  their  retiring  whenever  they  should 
wish  to  do  so.  De  Boigne  himself  retired  in  1795 
and  took  with  him  to  France  a  fortune  bordering 
on  half  a  million  sterling.  Madahjee  Scindiah  had 
been  succeeded  by  his  grand-nephew,  Dowlut  Rao 
Scindiah,  who  replaced  De  Boigne2  by  Monsieur 
Perron,3  who,  unlike  his  predecessor,  was  violently 
anti-British  and  lost  no  time  in  dismissing  the 
British  officers  from  Scindiah's  service. 

Thus  it  came  about  that  both  at  the  Court  of 
Hyderabad  and  also  at  that  of  Delhi  where  Scindiah 
ruled  in  the  name  of  the  phantom  Mogul  Emperor, 
the  blind  Shah  Alum,  French  influence  predominated  ; 

1  Some  44,000  men  and  470  guns  (Wilks,  vol.  iii.,  p.  351). 

2  The  European  Military  Adventurers  of  Hindustan,  pp.  15-91. 

3  Ibid.,  pp.  221-335. 
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and  what  was  more,  was  backed  by  very  considerable 
forces.1 

It  will  readily  be  believed  that  since  the  day 
when  Lord  Cornwallis  had  wrested  from  Tippoo 
Sultan  half  of  his  dominions  and  three  million  and  a 
quarter  sterling  in  cash,  the  Sultan  had  lived  for  one 
object  alone,  and  that  object  was  revenge.  In  his 
weakened  condition,  however,  it  was  above  all  things 
essential  that  before  provoking  another  quarrel  with 
the  British  he  should  be  supported  by  powerful 
allies.  The  predominance  of  French  influence  at 
Hyderabad  and  Delhi  provided  the  Sultan  with  a 
most  admirable  opportunity  for  securing  a  most 
advantageous  alliance.  Fortunately  for  us,  however, 
Tippoo  was  the  most  clumsy  of  diplomatists.  He 
intrigued  at  both  Courts,  and  yet  at  the  same  time 
opened  up  negotiations  at  the  Court  of  Cabul,  where 
the  aims  of  the  Amir,  Zemaun  Shah,  were  most 
hostile  to  Dowlut  Rao  Scindiah.  In  the  end,  the 
Sultan  by  his  maladroit  methods  signally  failed  to 
secure  an  ally  at  any  Court  in  India.  While  he 
was  in  this  friendless  state  an  event  occurred  at 
Mangalore  which  led  him  to  his  doom.  Early  in 
1797,  there  arrived  at  that  port  a  dismasted  French 
privateer  commanded  by  one  Francois  Ripaud.  It 
so  happened  that  at  Mangalore  there  was  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Sultan,  who  had  formed  one  of  the 
Mysorean  Embassy  to  Versailles  in  1788,  and  who 
had  learnt  sufficient  of  the  language  to  enable  him 
to  converse  with  Ripaud.  The  latter  represented 
himself  to  be  Second-in-Command  of  the  French 
forces  in  Mauritius,  from  which  island  he  stated  he 
had  been  sent  on  a  special  mission,  charged  with 
forming  an  alliance  with   Tippoo   Sultan,  at   whose 

1  Commanded  by  M.  Plron  at  Hyderabad  and  M.  Perron  at  Delhi. 
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disposal  the  French  Government  were  prepared  to 
place  the  immense  forces  now  stationed  in  Mauritius. 

These  matters  having  been  reported  to  Tippoo, 
the  latter  sent  for  Ripaud.  On  arrival  at 
Seringapatam  the  Frenchman  completely  gained  the 
ear  of  the  Sultan.  None  the  less  Tippoo's  entourage 
were  seriously  alarmed.  So  alarmed  indeed  did  they 
become,  that  setting  aside  their  usual  caution,  which 
led  them  to  say  only  such  things  as  were  likely  to 
please  their  Royal  master,  they  warned  the  latter 
that  Ripaud  was  a  most  worthless  person,  "a 
compound  of  air  and  water."  To  negotiate,  they 
warned  Tippoo,  with  such  a  man  of  straw  was 
to  risk  incurring  the  hostility  of  the  British 
without  receiving  in  return  any  compensating 
advantage.  Tippoo,  however,  in  his  conceit  would 
listen  to  no  one.  He  bought  the  privateer  for 
seventeen  thousand  rupees,  and  detaining  Ripaud 
at  Seringapatam  he  despatched  envoys  in  charge  of 
Ripaud 's  lieutenant  to  Mauritius,  there  to  negotiate 
with  the  French.  To  Ripaud's  lieutenant  was  also 
entrusted  the  custody  of  the  seventeen  thousand 
rupees.  Being  as  great  a  rascal  as  his  captain,  the 
lieutenant  absconded  with  the  money  before  leaving 
Mangalore,  an  act  which  should  have  opened 
Tippoo's  eyes  to  the  character  of  the  men  with  whom 
he  was  dealing.  By  no  means  deterred,  however,  the 
Sultan  ordered  Ripaud  himself  to  conduct  his  envoys 
to  Mauritius,  and  the  ship  sailed  after  considerable 
delay  early  in  October. 

The  two  emissaries  had  a  far  from  pleasant 
passage.1  No  sooner  were  they  at  sea  than  Ripaud 
approached  them  in  the  most  truculent  manner, 
aiid  in  spite  of  their  protests  and  in  spite  of  their 

1  Beatson's  Narrative,  Appendix  IX. 
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references  to  the  "Resplendent  Presence,"  he  tore 
out  of  their  hands  their  despatches,  and  demanded 
the  surrender  of  such  money  as  they  had  with 
them.  For  quarters  he  told  them  that  they  must 
live  with  the  lascars,  and  he  allowed  them 
just  sufficient  water  for  drinking  and  none,  so 
they  affirmed,  for  cooking.  Finding  the  company 
of  the  lascars  far  from  pleasing,  the  envoys 
demanded  other  accommodation.  The  only  con- 
cession, however,  that  they  obtained  was  to  be 
told  they  might  live  in  an  open  boat  on  the 
upper  deck.  This  was  poor  comfort  indeed  for 
sea- sick  landsmen  in  bad  weather,  and  what  they 
suffered  from  rain  and  the  motion  of  the  sea  they 
were  quite  unable,  so  they  afterwards  told  Tippoo, 
to  express. 

Having  arrived  at  Mauritius,  they  were  received 
with  much  ceremony  and  all  the  honour  due  to 
the  accredited  representatives  of  "  The  Shadow  of 
God."  This  was  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
instructions  which  they  had  received  before  leaving 
Seringapatam.  They  had  been  told  to  pose  as 
commercial  agents  and  to  avoid  any  form  of  public 
reception ;  though  in  justice  to  the  envoys  it  must 
be  observed  that  as  Ripaud  and  the  Frenchmen 
with  him  were  well  aware  of  the  envoys'  real 
status,  any  attempt  at  concealment  would  have 
been  quite  superfluous.  The  Sultan's  agents  were 
received  by  the  Governor,  General  Malartic,  with 
great  pomp.  The  envoys  had  requested  Ripaud  to 
accompany  them,  but  he  had  made  some  excuse 
for  not  doing  so.  The  real  reason  for  his  modesty 
was  observed  by  the  envoys,  who  saw  Ripaud 
standing  with  his  hat  off  on  the  fringe  of  the 
crowd  at  the   reception ;   which  confirmed  them  in 
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their  original  opinion  of  him,  namely,  that  he  was 
a  mere  nobody.  Malartic,  though  treating  his 
visitors  with  the  most  exaggerated  respect,  was 
forced  to  explain  to  them  that  he  was  in  no 
position  to  furnish  them  with  the  troops  which 
Tippoo  had  demanded.  The  latter  indeed  had 
asked  for  no  less  than  thirty  thousand  cavalry, 
forty  thousand  infantry  and  a  hundred  guns,  figures 
which  give  us  a  very  fair  idea  of  Tippoo's  abysmal 
ignorance  of  matters  nautical,  which  is  disappointing 
in  one  who  had  written  with  his  own  hand  the 
book  of  regulations  for  the  Mysorean  navy.  All 
that  Malartic  could  do  was  to  promise  to  com- 
municate with  the  Directory  in  Paris,  and  to 
appeal  for  volunteers  in  Mauritius. 

The  delegates  protested  that  they  were  in  no 
way  empowered  to  engage  recruits  for  Tippoo's 
army,  they  were  empowered  only  to  accept  the 
service  of  existing  French  formations.  Malartic 
refused  to  listen  to  them,  and  on  the  30th  January 
1798  he  issued  a  proclamation  setting  out  the 
existence  of  an  alliance  between  Tippoo  Sultan 
and  the  French,  the  aims  of  which  were  the 
expulsion  of  the  British  from  India.  At  the  same 
time  he  called  for  the  names  of  such  as  might 
care  to  enrol  themselves  in  the  Mysorean  forces. 
As  a  result  of  this  proclamation  ninety-nine  persons, 
white,  parti-coloured,  and  discoloured,  sailed  with 
the  envoys  for  Mangalore. 

It  will  be  seen  that  so  far  from  observing  any 
secrecy,  Malartic  had  proclaimed  to  the  world  at 
large  what  the  object  of  Tippoo's  mission  to 
Mauritius  had  been.  The  question  arises  why  was 
General  Malartic  guilty  of  such  incredibly  foolish 
behaviour  ?     Various  reasons  have  been  put  forward, 
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but  we  may  accept  the  simplest,  which  was  sheer 
stupidity.  In  the  first  throes  of  the  Revolution 
a  number  of  men  in  every  way  unsuitable  had 
been  placed  in  positions  of  importance.  Some  of 
these  square  pegs  actually  survived  in  the  army 
during  the  days  of  the  First  Empire.  There  was 
a  certain  General  Cordonnier,  a  relic  of  the  early 
Republican  days.  He  was  commanding  a  post  in 
Prussia  at  the  time  when  the  famous  partisan 
leader,  Major  Schill,  was  most  active.  Alarmed 
at  Schill's  successes,  Berthier,  at  the  instigation 
of  the  Emperor,  wrote  a  circular  letter  addressed 
to  all  commanders  of  French  posts  in  Prussia, 
enjoining  them  to  take  particular  precautions, 
"especially  now  in  view  of  the  near  approach  of 
the  Equinox."  On  this  memorandum  being  read 
to  him  —  he  could  not  read  himself — General 
Cordonnier  leapt  in  his  chair,  banged  the  table 
with  a  huge  red  hairy  fist,  and  roared  out :  "  Let 
him   come,    I'll    be   ready   for    him,    I'll    give    him 

Hell,    this of   a    General    Equinox."1      Such 

a  one  we  may  believe  was  General  Malartic. 

The  envoys  with  their  ninety-nine  recruits — of 
all  colours — reached  Mangalore  in  April,  and  at 
once  proceeded  to  Seringapatam  where  they  were 
very  cordially  received  by  the  Sultan. 

The  conduct  of  the  visitors  was  to  say  the 
least  of  it  a  little  strange.  They  established  a 
Jacobin  Club  in  Seringapatam,  the  main  principle 
to  be  observed  by  its  members  being  to  resist 
established  authority  of  any  kind.  They  greeted 
the  Ruler  of  Mysore  as  "Citizen  Tippoo,"  while 
they   shouted:    "Death   to   all   Kings   and    tyrants 

1  We  regret  that  we  have  lost  the  reference,  but  we  feel  sure  that 
the  wording  is  substantially  correct. 
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excepting  only  Tippoo  Sultan  the  victorious." 
They  also  planted  a  tree  of  liberty,  though  we 
doubt  if  this  famous  plant  was  ever  invited  to 
grow  in  an  atmosphere  so  stifling.  It  had  been 
open  to  Tippoo  as  soon  as  he  had  heard  of  the 
arrival  of  this  miserable  handful  of  recruits  at 
Mangalore  to  disclaim  all  idea  of  an  alliance  with 
the  French,  and  to  despatch  the  ninety-nine 
warriors  with  all  speed  back  to  Mauritius. 
Instead  of  that  he  welcomed  them  in  the  most 
public  manner.  It  was  for  a  very  mean  mess  of 
pottage  indeed  that  the  Sultan  was  to  sell  his 
birthright, 

A  copy  of  General  Malartic's  proclamation 
appeared  in  the  press  at  Calcutta  on  8th  June. 
Within  twenty-four  hours  the  Governor  General, 
Lord  Mornington,  had  written  to  the  Governors  of 
Bombay  and  Madras  directing  them  to  put  their 
military  houses  in  order  in  view  of  the  possibility 
of  war  with  Tippoo. 

The  appointment  of  Lord  Mornington  to  be 
Governor  General  of  India  was  a  reversion  to  the 
policy,  so  happily  inaugurated  by  Lord  Cornwallis, 
of  selecting  to  fill  this  high  office  some  eminent 
individual  hitherto  in  no  way  associated  with  the 
affairs  of  the  Honourable  East  India  Company. 

Lord  Mornington  was  now  thirty-eight  years  of 
age.  Educated  from  early  youth  with  a  view  to 
taking  a  leading  part  in  public  life,  he  brought 
to  the  Government  of  India  a  mind  trained  to 
consider  weighty  matters  of  State,  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  current  great  affairs  and  of  the  chief 
actors  in  them,  a  clear  perception  of  the  exact 
relation  which  Indian  politics  bore  to  the  concerns 
of  the  British  Empire  as  a  whole,  and  an  unbiassed 
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outlook  on  the  Company's  many  problems,  advan- 
tages which  no  mere  official  of  the  Company  could 
hope  to  enjoy.  Towering  intellectually  above  those 
with  whom  he  was  called  upon  to  collaborate,  he 
was  none  the  less  always  ready  to  give  due  weight 
to  the  opinion  of  those  whose  knowledge  of  the 
technicalities  of  their  own  profession  was  entitled 
to  respect.  Perfectly  clear  in  his  own  mind  as  to 
what  it  was  he  intended  to  do,  he  possessed  a 
lucidity  of  expression  which  made  his  aims  equally 
clear  to  those  who  were  called  upon  to  carry  them 
out.  His  subordinates  were  assured  of  receiving 
his  warm  appreciation  of  their  services  should 
things  turn  out  well,  just  as  they  could  rely  upon 
his  unflinching  support  should  they  turn  out  ill. 
Lord  Mornington  was  the  best  of  masters  to 
serve. 

We  have  referred  to  the  Governor  General's 
high  intellectual  attainments.  There  was,  however, 
one  man  to  whose  opinion  he  invariably  deferred, 
and  that  man  was  his  younger  brother,  Colonel 
Arthur  Wellesley.  The  future  Duke  of  Wellington 
was  now  in  his  twenty-eighth  year  and  was  com- 
manding the  33rd  Foot,  which  Regiment  he  had 
brought  out  to  India  in  the  preceding  year.  His 
experience  of  active  service  had  so  far  been  limited 
to  a  participation  in  the  unfortunate  campaign  of 
the  Duke  of  York  in  the  Low  Countries  in  1794- 
1795.  We  are  indebted  to  George  Elers  for  a 
sketch  of  Colonel  Arthur  Wellesley  at  this  period 
of  his  career.  "He  was  all  life  and  spirits.  In 
height  he  was  about  five  feet  seven  inches,  with  a 
long,  pale  face,  and  the  blackest  beard  I  ever  saw. 
He  was  remarkably  clean  in  his  person,  and  I 
have   known   him   shave    twice   in    one   day,    which 
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I  believe  was  his  constant  practice.  His  features 
always  reminded  me  of  John  Phillip  Kemble  and, 
what  is  more  remarkable,  I  observed,  many  years 
after,  the  great  likeness  between  him  and  the 
performer,  Mr  Charles  Young,  which  he  told  me 
he  had  often  heard  remarked.  He  spoke  at  this 
time  remarkably  quickly,  with,  I  think,  a  very, 
very  slight  lisp.  He  had  very  narrow  jaw  bones, 
and  there  was  a  great  peculiarity  in  his  ear,  which 
I  never  observed  but  in  one  other  person,  the  late 
Lord  Byron — the  lobe  of  the  ear  uniting  to  the 
cheek.  He  had  a  particular  way,  when  pleased, 
of  pursing  up  his  mouth.  I  have  often  observed  it 
when  he  has  been  thinking  abstractedly."1 

George  Elers  also  mentions  that,  contrary  to  the 
usual  custom  of  that  day,  Colonel  Arthur  Wellesley 
wore  his  hair  short  and  unpowdered. 

Later  on,  when  Colonel  Arthur  Wellesley  was 
in  command  in  Mysore  he  had  for  A.D.C.  an 
officer  of  the  33rd  Foot  named  Captain  West, 
whom  Colonel  Wellesley  in  writing  to  Lord 
Mornington  described  as  "a  most  deserving  young 
man."  We  learn  from  George  Elers  that  at  this 
period  Colonel  Arthur  Wellesley  displayed  much 
devotion  to  the  wife  of  a  brother  officer,  and  that, 
for  this  little  weakness,  he  was  taken  to  task  by 
Captain  West.  There  resulted  a  certain  coolness 
between  Colonel  Wellesley  and  this  undeniably 
"  most  deserving  young  man "  which  need  cause 
us  no  surprise,  for  the  regulation  of  his  Chiefs 
relations  with  the  fair  sex  is  not  usually  accounted 
one  of  the  duties  of  an  A.D.C. 

We  have  mentioned  the  deference  paid  to 
Colonel    Wellesley's    opinion    by    his    brother,    the 

1  Memoir's  of  George  Elers,  pp.  55-56. 
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Governor  General.  This  opinion  Lord  Mornington 
sought  on  a  variety  of  subjects.  The  views  ex- 
pressed by  Colonel  Arthur  Wellesley  in  response 
to  his  brother's  enquiries  may  be  read  in  the 
Supplementai-y  Despatches  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
Anyone  studying  these  papers  cannot  fail  to  be 
astounded  by  the  intimate  knowledge  displayed  by 
the  writer,  not  only  of  his  own  profession  but  of 
finance  and  other  matters  more  closely  associated 
with  the  Civil  Government.  The  knowledge  clearly 
possessed  by  Colonel  Wellesley  is  the  more 
astonishing  when  one  considers  his  youth  and  the 
fact  that  his  experience  had  been  so  far  very 
limited.  It  has  been  said  that  he  owed  much  to 
Lord  Mornington,  who  never  failed  to  make  the 
most  of  any  opportunity  for  affording  his  young 
brother  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  that  practical 
experience  of  command  in  the  field  which  was  so 
vital  to  him  if  his  vast  abilities  were  to  be 
developed.  This  action  of  Lord  Mornington  is  not 
the  least  of  the  many  great  services  rendered  by 
him  to  his  country.  In  this  connection  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  Lord  Mornington's  predecessor, 
Sir  John  Shore,  had  in  1797  offered  the  command 
of  the  projected  expedition  to  Manilla1  to  Colonel 
Arthur  Wellesley,  a  command  equal  in  importance 
to  any  command  ever  offered  by  Lord  Mornington 
to  his  brother.  Sir  John  Shore's  action  cannot  be 
ascribed  to  a  desire  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
brother  of  the  Governor  General  elect,  for  at  the 
moment  there  was  no  question  of  Lord  Mornington 
succeeding  to  the  Governor  Generalship.  We  may 
therefore  ascribe  Sir  John  Shore's  action  to  the 
fact    that    he    was    aware    of    Colonel    Wellesley 's 

1   Wellington's  Supplementary  Despatches,  vol.  i.,  pp.  4  and  17. 
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superlative  fitness  for  the  command.  In  fact,  as 
Blakiston  tells  us,  it  was  impossible  for  any  one 
of  discernment  to  meet  Colonel  Arthur  Wellesley 
without  observing  his  personality  to  be  something 
far  and  away  removed  above  the  ordinary. 
Amongst  other  matters  in  which  the  Governor 
General  looked  to  his  brother  for  help  were  a 
number  of  diplomatic  missions  to  Native  Princes. 
In  one  of  those  Colonel  Arthur  Wellesley,  able 
diplomatist  as  he  was,  met  his  match.  He  had 
been  sent  to  interview  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  and 
was  apparently  pointing  out  to  the  Nabob  that  he 
was  not  carrying  out  his  obligations  to  the  British, 
while  they,  on  their  part,  were  giving  him  every- 
thing that  he  asked  for.  Upon  which  the  Nabob 
rapped  out :  "  Very  well,  then  give  me  your  coat 
and  sword."  This  very  disconcerting  invitation  to 
strip  himself  in  public  quite  defeated  even  Colonel 
Wellesley,  whose  failure  to  comply  with  his  host's 
requirements  caused  the  latter  to  add  :  "  I  am  very 
angry  because  you  won't  give  me  all  I  ask  for."1 
This  interview  could  not  be  accounted  amongst 
Colonel  Arthur  Wellesley's  successes. 

To  return  to  General  Malartic's  proclamation. 
On  the  18th  June  a  copy  was  officially  received  by 
Lord  Mornington  from  Lord  Macartney,  Governor 
at  the  Cape.  Two  days  later  Lord  Mornington 
wrote  to  the  Governors  of  Madras  and  Bombay, 
saying  that  he  intended  to  attack  Tippoo  at  once 
while  the  prevalence  of  the  monsoon  on  the  coast 
of  Malabar  made  it  impossible  for  the  French  to 
send  any  help  to  the  Sultan. 

The  Council  at  Madras  received  the  Governor 
General's    instructions    with    the    utmost    dismay. 

1   Wellington's  Supplementary  Despatches,  vol.  i.,  p.  92. 
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The  finances  of  the  Presidency  were  in  a  deplorable 
state.  The  public  debt  was  enormous,  and  pre- 
cluded any  further  borrowing  except  at  a  ruinous 
rate  of  interest.  The  Madras  army  was  much 
weakened  owing  to  the  absence  of  detachments  in 
Ceylon  and  in  the  Dutch  Eastward  Islands.  More- 
over, the  troops  that  remained  on  the  coast  of 
Coromandel  were  widely  scattered.  Finally,  there 
was  no  existing  system  of  transport  and  supply. 
In  other  words,  the  British  army  in  the  Carnatic 
had  reverted,  in  spite  of  many  warnings,  to  the 
vicious  system  which  had  compelled  the  Madras 
Government  in  1780  to  be  the  helpless  witnesses 
of  Hyder's  invasion  of  their  territories. 

Fortunately  at  this  moment,  pending  the  arrival 
at  Madras  of  Lord  Clive  who,  following  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  famous  father,  was  about  to  assume 
the  Governorship  of  the  Presidency,  the  Governor's 
chair  was  for  the  time  being  occupied  by  Lieutenant 
General  George  Harris,  Commander-in-Chief  on  the 
Coromandel  coast.  The  relations  beween  Lord 
Mornington  and  General  Harris,  between  the 
statesman  and  the  soldier,  were  to  be  of  the  happiest 
nature,  for  if  Lord  Mornington  was  an  ideal  master, 
he  possessed  in  George  Harris  the  most  loyal  of 
servants.  An  association  so  happy,  in  which  both 
parties  discharged  their  respective  responsibilities 
without  friction,  demands  more  than  a  passing 
reference,  and  we  take  the  opportunity  of  defining 
what  these  responsibilities  were.  General  Bird, 
speaking  of  the  conditions  that  prevail  to-day,  tells 
us  that :  "  War  being  undertaken  to  promote  or 
maintain  national  interests,  the  general  direction 
must  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  rulers  of  the  nation  ; 
who,  when  there  is  any  choice   in  the  matter,   are 
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alone  in  a  position  to  decide  the  objects  to  be 
attained  and  the  localities  in  which  the  campaign  can 
take  place  advantageously  from  a  political  point  of 
view,  due  regard  being  paid  to  the  naval,  military, 
and  aerial  requirements  for  the  attainment  of  success. 
The  government,  also,  is  the  sole  authority  that  can 
estimate  the  extent  to  which  national  credit  can 
be  pledged  and  national  resources  taxed,  and  how 
long  hostilities  can  profitably  be  continued :  and  it  is 
only  the  government  that  can  co-ordinate  naval, 
military,  and  aerial  operations,  and  insure  the  unity 
of  effort  which  is  essential  if  success  is  to  be  gained 
in  war. 

"  The  conduct  of  the  campaign  on  sea,  on  land,  and 
in  air  should,  however,  be  confided  wholly  to  the 
naval,  military,  and  air  commanders,  who  should  not 
be  hampered  in  the  execution  of  their  projects.  At 
the  same  time,  a  commander  must  never  fail  to  shape 
his  measures  in  such  a  manner  as  to  further  the 
policy  of  the  government."1 

Later  on  General  Bird  lays  down  a  further 
duty  to  be  carried  out  by  the  statesman,  by 
whom  "every  means  should  be  used  to  weaken  the 
political  position  of  the  enemy,  by  endeavouring  to 
detach  allies  and  friends,  to  change  the  attitude  of 
neutrals,  and  even  to  influence  public  opinion  in 
enemy  territories."2 

If  we  eliminate  the  reference  to  the  air  service, 
everything  that  General  Bird  has  laid  down  may  be 
said  to  have  applied  in  the  days  of  Lord  Mornington 
and  General  Harris.  When,  however,  we  come  to 
details  we  see  how  vastly  greater  are  the  responsi- 
bilities which  national  war  of  to-day  throws  upon  the 
statesman,  for  it  is  upon  his  shoulders  that  is  thrown 

1  The  Direction  of  War,  p.  9.  2  Ibid.,  p.  38. 
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the  strain  of  creating  and  maintaining  an  enthusiasm 
towards  the  war  on  the  part  of  the  nation — not  an 
easy  matter  when  the  comfort  and  general  well-being 
of  every  man,  woman,  and  child  are  involved.  It  is 
the  statesman,  too,  who  has  to  bear  the  burden  of 
apportioning  the  nation's  man  power  to  the  fighting 
services  and  to  industry.  It  is  he,  too,  who  has  to 
arrange  for  the  dilution  of  skilled  labour  and  the 
substitution  of  women  for  men.  With  him  too  lie 
all  important  decisions  in  regard  to  the  utilisation 
of  the  nation's  shipping,  together  with  the  supply  and 
distribution  of  raw  material  and  food. 

From  many  of  these  anxieties  the  statesman  of 
a  hundred  years  ago  was  spared.  As  our  story 
unfolds  itself  we  shall  see  how  Lord  Mornington 
and  General  Harris  discharged  the  duties  which  the 
conduct  of  war — as  it  existed  in  their  day — threw 
upon  them. 

When  George  Harris  reflected  on  the  determined 
opposition  likely  to  be  met  with  in  the  Council,  on 
the  deplorable  financial  situation,  and  the  very  far  from 
satisfactory  condition  of  the  Madras  army,  he  could 
not  but  feel  that  to  carry  out  the  Governor  General's 
orders  would  be  a  matter  of  very  great  difficulty. 
Having  thought  the  matter  carefully  over,  he  said  to 
his  son-in-law,  Mr  Lushington,  "  I  am  too  old  a 
soldier  not  to  know  that  my  own  course  is  quite 
clear ;  I  will  follow  orders  to  the  utmost  limit  of 
my  means,  and  leave  the  issue  in  higher  hands.1 
Faced  in  such  a  spirit,  difficulties  were  bound  to 
disappear. 

In  replying  to  Lord  Mornington's  enquiries 
concerning  an  early  advance,  George  Harris  felt  it 
his    duty    to     explain     to     the    Governor    General 

1  Lift  of  Lord  Harris,  p.  147. 
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precisely  how  matters  stood.  He  pointed  out  the 
inaccessibility  of  Seringapatam  between  June  and 
December,  the  lack  of  funds,  the  reduced  state  of 
the  Madras  army  owing  to  foreign  detachments,  the 
absence  of  allies,  the  lack  of  transport,  and  the 
length  of  time  that  it  would  take  to  concentrate 
any  considerable  force.  To  give  one  instance,  he 
explained  that  in  the  absence  of  a  pontoon  bridge, 
it  would  take  no  less  than  from  five  to  six  days 
to  ferry  one  battalion  of  infantry  across  the  Coleroon. 
He  forwarded  two  estimates  of  the  time  required  to 
equip  with  transport  such  troops  as  were  available. 
These  estimates  are  of  interest  to  us,  for,  varying 
as  they  do  from  two  and  a  half  to  six  months,  they 
show  the  need  for  a  General  Staff  brought  up  in  the 
same  school,  and  trained  to  look  at  professional 
questions  from  the  same  angle.  Having  hidden 
nothing  from  the  Governor  General,  General  Harris 
concluded  his  very  frank  exposition  of  the  situation 
by  writing :  "  Now,  my  dear  Lord,  having  taken 
such  a  range  of  the  subject  as  I  trust  you  will  not 
be  displeased  with  receiving,  I  have  only  to  assure 
you  that,  however  I  may  think  it  right  to  point 
out  difficulties,  there  can  be  none  in  your  orders 
that  it  may  be  my  part  to  execute,  which  I 
shall  not  cheerfully  and  zealously  attempt  to 
overcome."1 

A  lesser  man  than  Lord  Mornington  might  have 
taken  the  view  that  George  Harris  was  merely 
creating  difficulties.  In  his  brief  acquaintance  with 
the  Commander-in-Chief  at  Madras,  however,  Lord 
Mornington  had  formed  a  very  accurate  opinion  of 
the  character  of  the  man  with  whom  he  was  now 
called  upon  to  deal.     The  Governor  General  wrote 

1  Life  of  Lwd  Harris,  p.  153. 
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in  reply :  "I  never  proposed  to  undertake  any 
attack  upon  him  (Tippoo),  of  which  the  success 
could  be  doubtful  in  the  judgment  of  those  whose 
opinion  must  always  govern  my  discretion  on  every 
question  of  military  detail ;  and  although  my  judg- 
ment remains  unaltered,  with  respect  to  the  justice, 
policy,  and  even  indispensable  necessity  of  an 
effectual  reduction  of  Tippoo's  power,  I  have  not 
undervalued  the  practical  difficulties  of  such  an 
attempt  in  the  present  moment."1 

Lord  Mornington,  in  agreeing  to  a  postponement 
of  hostilities  pointed  out  that  quite  apart  from  any 
question  of  coming  to  grips  with  Tippoo,  it  was 
vitally  necessary  to  place  the  army  in  the  Carnatic 
in  a  position  to  carry  out  its  primary  duty  of  defence. 
As  matters  stood  the  army  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Madras  Government  constituted  the  most  expensive 
and  useless  of  all  luxuries,  for  owing  to  its  scattered 
state  and  to  the  absence  of  transport,  it  would  be 
powerless  to  repel  an  attack  by  Tippoo.  Such  a 
state  of  affairs  could  not  be  allowed  to  continue, 
and  steps  must  be  taken  to  remedy  it  without 
delay.  After  the  existing  forces  in  the  Carnatic 
had  been  concentrated,  and  given  the  all-important 
mobility,  then  the  next  step  of  adding  troops  from 
Bengal  to  enable  an  offensive  to  be  undertaken 
would  be  considered.  When  this  moment  should 
arrive  General  Harris  could  rely  upon  receiving  from 
the  Governor  General  every  man  and  every  rupee 
that  could  be  spared.  On  one  point  only  did 
Lord  Mornington  disagree  with  General  Harris. 
The  General  had  written  to  Admiral  Rainier,  the 
naval  Commander-in-Chief,  direct  upon  some  point. 
This,  said  Lord  Mornington,  could  not  be  permitted. 

1  Life  of  Lord  Harris,  p.  203. 
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The  Government  alone  was  in  a  position  to 
co-ordinate  the  action  of  the  naval  and  military 
forces,  and  no  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
Madras  Government  or  any  other  subordinate 
Government  in  such  matters  could  be  tolerated. 

About  the  middle  of  July  Lord  Mornington 
addressed  himself  to  the  important  question  of 
allies.  It  will  be  remembered  that  owing  to  the 
policy  of  drift  followed  by  Sir  John  Shore,  the 
alliance  between  the  British,  the  Nizam,  and  the 
Mahrattas  had  been  allowed  to  lapse.  To  restore 
the  alliance  to  its  old  position  was  now  the  object 
of  the  Governor  General's  best  endeavours.  The 
Mahratta  Confederacy  was  at  this  moment  in  a 
state  of  turmoil  from  incessant  quarrels  amongst 
themselves.  It  was  soon  apparent  that  the  utmost 
that  could  be  expected  from  these  very  unreliable 
folk  was  a  state  of  neutrality.  Neutrality  on  the 
part  of  Scindiah,  the  most  powerful  of  all  the 
Mahratta  chiefs,  was  especially  valuable,  as  his 
French  trained  army  made  him  a  very  dangerous 
neighbour.  The  threat  of  an  invasion  by  Zemaun 
Shah  was,  however,  not  lost  upon  Scindiah.  Thus, 
although  the  possible  inroad  of  the  Amir  forced 
the  British  to  maintain  an  army  in  Oude  under 
General  Sir  Alured  Clarke,  the  Afghan  menace 
was  not  an  unmixed  evil,  for  owing  to  it  the 
neutrality  of  Scindiah  during  our  struggle  with 
Tippoo  was  assured.  In  the  case  of  the  Nizam, 
Lord  Mornington  was  able  to  take  a  more  vigorous 
line.  It  will  be  called  to  mind  that  after  the 
rebellion  of  the  Nizam's  son  in  1795,  there  had 
been  returned  to  the  Court  of  Hyderabad  the  two 
sepoy  battalions  which  the  Nizam  had  declined  to 
retain  after  the  refusal  of  Sir  John  Shore   to   help 
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him  in  his  struggle  with  the  Mahrattas  earlier  in 
the  same  year.  Lord  Mornington  decided  to  rein- 
force these  two  battalions  with  some  guns  and  a 
force  of  four  other  Madras  sepoy  battalions,  his 
intention  being  to  disarm  the  French  trained  army 
of  the  Nizam,  and  to  place  the  British  in  a  position 
of  supremacy  at  Hyderabad.  When  the  Governor 
General's  intentions  became  known  to  the  Council 
at  Madras  considerable  opposition  was  met  with. 
Those  who  objected  to  carrying  out  Lord  Morning- 
ton's  wishes  pointed  to  the  already  unduly  weakened 
army  in  the  Presidency  and  to  the  great  expense 
involved.  General  Harris  reassured  them  on  the 
first  point,  for  progress  had  been  made  in  regard 
to  increasing  the  mobility  of  the  army  in  the 
Carnatic  and  thus  increasing  its  efficiency.  With 
regard  to  the  finance  the  Commander-in-Chief  said 
that  he  would,  if  need  be,  bear  the  expense  on 
his  own  shoulders.1  Such  patriotic  action  stopped 
any  further  criticism.  The  reinforcing  battalions 
were  successfully  concentrated  at  Hyderabad  in  the 
able  hands  of  Colonel  Roberts,  who  succeeded  in 
disarming  the  whole  of  the  French  trained  con- 
tingent without  firing  a  shot ;  while  one  hundred 
and  twenty-four  French  officers  were  made  prisoners 
and  despatched  to  Bengal.  This  was  very  brilliant 
work,  and  was  recognised  as  such  by  friend  and 
foe  alike. 

Early  in  November  Lord  Mornington  felt  himself 
strong  enough  to  write  to  Tippoo,  pointing  out  that 
his  mission  to  Mauritius  was  a  breach  of  the  Treaty 

1  Apart  from  the  interest  attached  to  the  public  spirited  action 
of  General  Harris,  the  fact  that  he  should  have  been  able  to  bear  such 
expense  is  striking  testimony  to  the  lucrative  nature  of  high  command 
in  India  at  that  time,  for  when  George  Harris  landed  in  the  country 
ten  years  before  he  was  a  poor  man. 
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of  1792,  and  requesting  him  to  state  upon  what 
date  it  would  be  convenient  for  him  to  receive 
Major  Doveton,  who  would  lay  before  him  the 
conditions  under  which  peaceful  relations  could 
alone  be  continued.  To  this  and  other  letters 
Tippoo  returned  belated  and  evasive  replies. 

At  the  end  of  December  Lord  Mornington 
moved  the  seat  of  Government  to  Madras,  where 
he  would  be  in  a  better  position  to  expedite 
matters.  In  the  meantime  the  Grand  Army  was 
mobilising  at  Vellore  and  Wallajahbad.  At  the 
first  of  these  places  matters  were  under  the 
control  of  Colonel  Arthur  Wellesley,  of  whose 
services,  more  especially  in  the  matter  of  supply 
and  transport,  General  Harris  wrote  very  warmly 
to  Lord  Mornington.1  This  was  not  the  only 
occasion  by  any  means  on  which  General  Harris 
brought  the  services  of  Colonel  Arthur  Wellesley, 
to  the  notice  of  his  brother  the  Governor  General. 
None  the  less  the  future  Duke  of  Wellington  was 
far  from  showing  any  particular  gratitude  to  George 
Harris,  for  he  wrote  to  Lord  Mornington  :  "  I  wish 
for  several  reasons  that  you  had  a  Commander-in- 
Chief  under  you  who,  when  he  approved  of  the 
conduct  of  an  officer,  would  have  a  sufficiency  of 
spirit  to  make  known  his  approbation."2  This 
stricture  appears  to  have  been  most  unmerited. 

At  the  beginning  of  February  it  was  clear 
that  Tippoo  was  merely  protracting  correspondence 
in  order  that  the  British  advance  on  Seringapatam 
would  have  to  be  postponed  until  after  the 
monsoon.  Lord  Mornington  therefore  decided  to 
strike   without   any   further   delay,    and   the   Grand 

1  Life  of  Lord  Harris,  p.  250. 

2  The  Rise  of  Wellington,  pp.  42  and  43. 
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Army  in  consequence  marched  out  of  Vellore  on 
11th  February.  It  was  "unquestionably  the  best 
appointed,  most  completely  equipped,  the  most 
amply  and  liberally  supplied,  the  most  perfect  in 
point  of  discipline,  and  the  most  fortunate  in  the 
acknowledged  experience  and  abilities  of  its  officers 
in  every  department,  which  ever  took  the  field 
in  India."1 

The  Grand  Army,  some  twenty-one  thousand 
strong,  was  organised  in  one  cavalry  and  two 
infantry  divisions,  together  with  a  powerful  siege 
train  and  a  numerous  field  artillery.  Attached 
to  the  cavalry,  appeared  now  for  the  first  time 
in  Anglo-Indian  military  history,  a  number  of  six- 
pounder  galloper  guns  drawn  by  horses  on  a  scale 
of  two  per  regiment. 

We  have  unfortunately  very  slight  reference  to 
the  employment  of  the  new  arm  in  action.  Probably 
its  use  was  very  imperfectly  understood,  a  remark 
which  may  be  said  to  apply  to  most  weapons 
when  first  introduced.  To  compare  small  things 
with  great,  we  have  the  account  of  the  somewhat 
unfortunate  experience  of  a  man  who  met  the 
ordinary  eating  fork  for  the  first  time.  This  table 
weapon  was,  as  is  well  known,  first  introduced 
into  this  country  about  1620  from  Venice.  The 
man  in  question  was  asked  to  dine  in  London 
with  a  Venetian  merchant.  We  are  told  that  he 
"perceived  lying  by  the  side  of  his  plate  a  sort  of 
bifurcated  dagger,  and  not  being  well  versed  in 
the  use  thereof  he  did  skewer  his  tongue  to  his 
palate  withal." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  before  embarking 
on   his   advance    on    Seringapatam    in    1792,    Lord 

1  Life  of  Lord  Harris,  p.  251. 
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Cornwallis  had  established  a  chain  of  posts,  the 
furthermost  of  which  was  only  some  forty  miles 
from  Seringapatam.  In  the  campaign  of  1799, 
however,  it  was  decided  to  advance  on  Seringapatam 
from  the  Carnatic  without  establishing  any  inter- 
mediate posts  or  a  trans-frontier  advanced  base, 
as  had  been  the  case  in  1792.  Consequently  the 
most  ample  provision  had  to  be  made  for  carrying 
supplies  with  the  army  and  for  the  receipt  of 
further  consignments  from  time  to  time  from  the 
rear.  With  this  latter  object  in  view,  considerable 
forces1  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Browne  in  the  Coimbatore  district  and  of 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Eead  in  the  Baramahl. 

Further,  immense  quantities  of  supplies  were 
being  collected  in  Coorg  under  the  direction  of 
Lieutenant  General  James  Stuart,  who  left 
Cannanore  to  ascend  the  Ghauts  on  21st  February 
with  a  force  numbering  something  under  six 
thousand  five  hundred  combatants.2 

The  Governor  General  had  discharged  his 
responsibilities  well.  In  spite  of  the  croakings 
of  the  Madras  Council  he  had  secured  a  loan  on 
reasonable  terms.  Sufficient  money  had  been 
found  to  meet  all  the  expenses  of  mobilisation, 
whilst  there  remained  over  enough  to  defray  the 
cost  of  the  war  up  to  the  end  of  June.  After 
providing  against  the  possibility  of  an  invasion  by 

1  Troops  amounting  to  some  4000  in  each  case  were  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  Lt.  Colonels  Browne  and  Read. 

2  British  troops  with  the  Madras  army,  19th  and  25th  Light 
Dragoons,  Royal  Artillery,  H.M.  12th,  74th,  Scots  Brigade  (94th)  73rd, 
33rd,  and  the  Regiment  De  Meuron  (a  Swiss  Battalion  taken  over  by 
the  H.  E.  I.  C.  from  the  Dutch  shortly  before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities 
in  1795),  British  troops  with  the  Bombay  army,  75th,  77th,  and  the 
Bombay  European  Regiment. 
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Zemaun  Shah,  every  man  and  every  gun  had  been 
included  in  the  forces  to  be  devoted  to  the  attack 
upon  Tippoo.  The  fleet  had  been  directed  to  the 
Malabar  coast,  there  to  meet  the  French  fleet, 
if  any  portion  of  the  latter  should  arrive  with 
reinforcements  for  the  Sultan.  Instructions  had 
been  sent  to  all  civil  officials  in  the  Company's 
territories,  directing  them  to  give  all  the  assistance 
in  their  power  to  the  military.  Thus,  under  Lord 
Mornington's  directions  all  the  great  departments 
of  State  were  co-operating  towards  a  common  end. 

An  active  and  powerful  ally  had  been  secured 
in  the  Nizam,  whilst  the  neutrality  of  the  Mahrattas 
was  assured.  Finally,  to  the  Commander-in-Chief 
had  been  given  a  straightforward  objective.  He 
was  to  transport  the  Grand  Army  to  Seringapatam 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  there  to  dictate 
terms  to  Tippoo.  Failing  the  acceptance  of  those 
terms,  he  was  to  capture  the  fortress.  On  his 
side  the  Commander-in-Chief  had  also  met  his 
responsibilities.  The  concentration,  training,  equip- 
ment, and  supply  of  the  Grand  Army  had 
been  effected  without  a  hitch  and  with  due 
regard  to  economy.  It  only  remained  for  General 
Harris  to  carry  out  his  mission,  carefully  avoiding 
any  action  which  might  jeopardise  its  successful 
issue. 

On  the  16th  the  Nizam's  contingent  joined  the 
Grand  Army.  The  contingent  consisted  of  six 
thousand  Madras  sepoys  organised  in  two  infantry 
brigades,  two  companies  of  artillery,  a  brigade  of 
French  trained  sepoys  of  the  Nizam's  army  under 
British  officers,  together  with  six  thousand  of  the 
Nizam's  cavalry.  In  all  some  sixteen  thousand 
men.     This   was   a   very   fine   command  and  at  the 
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moment  was  held  by  Colonel  Roberts  who  had  so 
successfully  disarmed  the  French  contingent  at 
Hyderabad  in  the  previous  October.  General 
Harris  now  superseded  Colonel  Roberts  by 
attaching  H.M.  33rd  Foot  under  Colonel  Arthur 
Wellesley,  who  thus  became  the  senior  officer  with 
the  Nizam's  force.  The  news  of  this  appointment 
was  received  with  the  utmost  dissatisfaction  by 
David  Baird,  for  whom  no  better  post  had  been 
found  than  that  of  Brigadier  of  an  infantry  brigade, 
an  appointment  which  he  had  held  as  a  Lieutenant 
Colonel  in  1792  and  1793.  He  was  now  a  Major 
General  with  a  wide  experience  of  Indian  warfare, 
and  the  appointment  of  an  officer  so  junior  as 
Colonel  Arthur  Wellesley  to  so  important  a 
command,  whilst  he  himself  remained  a  simple 
Brigadier,  rankled  deeply.  His  dissatisfaction  came 
to  the  ears  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  who  sent 
for  him.  Baird  does  not  appear  to  have  had  an 
interview  with  General  Harris  himself,  but  only 
to  have  seen  his  Deputy  Adjutant  General,  Captain 
Young.  From  him  Baird  learnt  that  Colonel 
Wellesley's  appointment  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  Nizam  had  particularly  requested  that  his 
contingent  should  be  commanded  by  the  Governor 
General's  brother.  Exasperating  as  this  state  of 
affairs  could  not  fail  to  be  to  David  Baird,  there 
was  clearly  nothing  more  to  be  done.  Unfortun- 
ately, however,  Baird  consulted  "several  officers 
of  high  reputation  on  the  subject,"  and  on  their 
advice  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Commander-in-Chief. 
We  are  forcibly  reminded  of  a  story — we  forget  if 
we  have  read  it  somewhere  or  have  been  told  it — 
of  a  young  officer  who,  feeling  himself  aggrieved, 
wrote  a  long  letter  to  his  Commanding  Officer   on 
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the  subject.  The  letter  with  its  fine  wide  margin 
and  its  carefully  numbered  paragraphs  was  a  work 
of  art,  not  unworthy  of  the  labour  and  midnight 
oil  devoted  to  it.  Just  as  the  proud  author  was 
about  to  place  it  in  its  envelope  he  received  a  visit 
from  two  or  three  of  his  brother  subalterns,  and 
to  them  in  a  rash  moment  he  read  his  composi- 
tion. His  audience  pronounced  themselves  as  only 
moderately  pleased  with  the  production  which  they 
said  was  sadly  lacking  in  spirit.  They  proceeded, 
therefore,  to  make  some  suggestions  in  the  way  of 
alterations  and  additions,  which  were  not  the  less 
sprightly  in  character  in  that  the  young  gentlemen 
themselves  could  in  no  way  be  held  responsible  for 
the  results.  The  corrections  and  additions  having 
been  embodied  in  a  new  copy,  the  latter  was  read 
amid  shouts  of  applause.  It  only  remained  to 
hand  the  letter  to  the  Presence  in  the  Orderly 
Room.  The  Presence  was  engaged  in  reading  the 
menu  of  his  battalion's  dinners  for  the  ensuing  week. 
Suspending  for  the  moment  this  most  engrossing 
study,  he  stretched  out  his  hand  for  the  paper  which 
the  young  officer  was  presenting  to  him.  As  the 
Presence  read  his  face  grew  stern.  Obviously,  so 
the  proud  author  thought,  his  Commanding  Officer 
was  much  impressed.  But  was  that,  could  that  be 
a  smile  which  flickered  for  a  moment  at  the  corners 
of  the  reader's  mouth  ?  No,  surely  not.  The  face 
grew  stern  again  and  continued  so  to  the  end.  On 
finishing  the  letter  the  Presence  paused.  There  was 
more  than  one  way  of  treating  such  an  effusion, 
and  its  writer.  The  Presence,  however,  had  been 
young  himself,  and  what  was  more  important  he  had 
not  forgotten  the  fact.  Moreover,  he  possessed  the 
greatest  gift  that  the  Gods  can  give  us,  a  sense  of 
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humour.  Carefully  folding  up  the  paper  again  he 
handed  it  to  his  young  subaltern,  saying  :  "  Well,  you 
have  had  all  the  fun  of  writing  this  letter,  now 
go  away  and  write  a  proper  one."  So  the  crest- 
fallen scribe  crept  out  of  the  Orderly  Room,  to  be 
received  with  shouts  of  derision  from  those  very 
same  brother  subalterns  whose  advice  had  proved 
so  disastrous. 

Blakiston  tells  us  of  an  incident  which  tempered 
his  zeal  for  pen  and  ink.  He  was  engaged  in 
building  barracks  at  Arcot,  and  despatched  from 
Bangalore  a  considerable  sum  in  charge  of  four 
peons  with  which  to  pay  his  workmen  at  Arcot. 
The  four  peons  were,  however,  waylaid  by  a  band 
of  robbers  and  murdered.  The  question  arose  who 
was  to  bear  the  loss  of  this  money ;  and  Blakiston, 
anxious  to  avoid  being  ordered  to  discharge  this 
unpleasant  duty  himself,  addressed  a  letter  to 
Government  on  the  subject.  He  says:  "I  filled, 
at  least,  a  sheet  of  foolscap  with  arguments  in 
favour  of  my  claim  (for  remuneration).  After  my 
native  writer,  or  clerk,  had  copied  the  same,  I  asked 
if  he  understood  it.  '  Oh  yes,'  said  he  ;  '  money  lost ; 
please  give.'  This  condensation  of  my  elaborate 
epistle  almost  cured  me  of  long  letter-writing." 

David  Baird's  letter  to  the  Commander-in-Chief 
bears  traces  of  having  been  amended  as  a  result 
of  bad  advice.  The  letter  began  by  saying  that 
the  Commander-in-Chief  possessed  the  undoubted 
right,  without  being  obliged  to  assign  his  reasons 
to  anyone,  to  select  such  officers  as  he  might  think 
proper  for  any  service  that  might  offer,  and  that 
he  (Baird)  was  the  last  person  that  would  expect 
the  Commander-in-Chief  to  act  inconsistently  with 
his  situation.     So  far  so  good,  but  such  a  platitude 
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hardiy  seems  worth  writing  about.  Baird,  however, 
then  proceeded  to  state  his  grievances.  "It  must, 
however,  appear  extraordinary  that  a  Major  General 
sent  out  expressly  by  His  Majesty  to  serve  on  the 
Staff  in  India,  should  remain  in  the  command  of 
three  battalions,  whilst  a  Colonel  serving  in  the 
same  army  is  placed  at  the  head  of  seven,  or  rather 
thirteen  corps,  and  I  may  add  a  Lieutenant  Colonel 
(Browne)  commanding  a  separate  army,  with  the 
probability  of  having  two  of  His  Majesty's  corps 
under  him."  The  letter  concluded  by  asking  the 
Commander-in-Chief  to  adopt  such  measures  as 
might  appear  proper  to  him  "in  order  that  the 
real  cause  may  be  known  of  the  appointment  of 
Colonel  Wellesley  to  a  superior  command." 

The  reference  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  Browne 
seems  to  have  been  an  after-thought,  and  one  too 
of  which  Mr  Hook  thinks  but  little  for  he  is 
careful  to  omit  it  in  his  version  of  the  letter,  the 
original  of  which  was  in  front  of  Mr  Lushington 
when  he  wrote  the  Life  of  Lord  Harris.  It  was 
well  for  David  Baird  that  the  Commander-in-Chief 
took  no  action  on  the  letter,  for  if  Baird  had  been 
given  the  command  of  Browne's  detachment,  he 
would  have  arrived  at  Seringapatam  ten  days  after 
the  fall  of  the  fortress,  and  he  would  not  have 
played  that  part  in  the  storm  which  has  made 
him  so  famous.  The  Commander-in-Chief  endorsed 
Baird's  letter  in  his  own  handwriting.  "To  have 
answered  it  even  as  the  rough  draft  enclosed  must 
have  been  disagreeable ;  a  fortunate  turn  saved  me 
the  necessity."  Mr  Lushington  tells  us  what  "the 
fortunate  turn "  here  alluded  to  was.  Baird,  he 
says,  wrote  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  to  say  that 
he   had  been   wrong    in    his   impression   respecting 

s 
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Colonel  Wellesley's  appointment  and  asking  that 
the  incident  might  be  regarded  as  closed.  To  this 
General  Harris  very  readily  agreed.1 

It  was  perhaps  just  as  well  that  the  letter  drafted 
by  the  Commander-in-Chief  was  not  despatched, 
for  in  it  the  writer  embarked  on  a  very  slippery 
slope,  that  of  explanation.  Not  content  with  the 
reason  already  given,  General  Harris  added  another, 
namely,  that  the  contingent  of  the  Nizam  could  only 
be  commanded  by  a  Colonel.2  We  doubt  if  David 
Baird  would  have  been  much  impressed  by  this 
additional  reason  for  the  Commander-in-Chiefs 
action.  It  would  have  occurred  to  him  that  had 
the  Governor  General's  brother  been  a  Major 
General,  and  had  it  still  been  desired  to  appoint 
the  latter  to  the  command  of  the  Nizam's  con- 
tingent, some  way  round  the  difficulty  of  rank 
would  probably  have  been  found. 

The  arrival  of  the  Nizam's  contingent  raised  the 
number  of  the  combatants  of  the  Grand  Army  to 
some  thirty- seven  thousand  men.  With  the  latter 
went  the  usual  prodigious  number  of  transport 
animals.  Mr  Fortescue  places  the  number  of 
bullocks  officially  employed  by  the  British  army, 
the  Nizam's  contingent,  and  the  grain  merchants  at 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand.3  In  addition 
to  these  there  would  be  a  like  number  employed 
privately  by  individuals  and  by  shopkeepers  in  the 
bazaars.  Nor  was  there  any  diminution  in  the 
number  of  followers.  Edward  Moor  has  told  us 
that  an  effort  had  been  made,  at  least  in  the  Bombay 

1  Life  of  Lord  Harris,  pp.  403-406;  Life  of  Sir  David  Baird, 
vol.  i.,  pp.  173-175. 

2  The  agreement  with  the  Nizam  provided  for  the  pay  and  allow- 
ances of  all  ranks,  of  which  the  highest  was  to  be  a  colonel. 

3  History  of  the  British  Army,  vol.  iv.,  p.  729. 
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army,  during  the  campaigns  of  1790-1792  to  induce 
the  sepoys  to  leave  behind  their  families.  This 
experiment,  however,  had  not  been  a  success,  for 
the  sepoy,  removed  beyond  the  enquiring  eye  of  his 
spouse  and  being  a  mere  man,  speedily  took  unto 
himself  another  lady,  so  imbued  was  he  with  the 
doctrine  that  his  battalion  in  the  field  should  be  a 
home  from  home.  Unfortunately  his  pay  was  not 
sufficient  to  support  his  wife  and  family  and  to 
maintain  the  other  lady  as  well.  Hence  the  latter, 
in  order  to  provide  funds  for  herself  and  her 
temporary  lord  and  master,  was  forced  to  adopt 
measures  which  could  not  fail  to  be  attractive  to 
her  lord's  comrades-in-arms.  Thus  there  arose 
greater  evils  than  those  which  it  had  been  the  object 
of  the  new  regulations  to  suppress.  So  the  sepoys' 
families  returned  to  their  battalions,  where  the  wives 
received,  no  doubt,  an  account  of  their  spouse's 
doings  in  their  absence,  of  which  the  outstanding 
feature  would  be  a  rigid  economy  in  the  use  of  the 
truth.  George  Elers  puts  the  proportion  of  non- 
combatants  to  combatants  at  ten  to  one,  but  we  must 
take  his  figures  with  caution.  Does  he  not  also  tell 
us,  when  relating  his  own  athletic  feats,  that  he  could 
"leap  both  backwards  and  forwards  eighteen  feet." 
He  adds  that  few  could  beat  him  at  leaping,  and 
here  at  least  we  can  believe  him.  He  modestly 
confesses  to  one  defeat,  for  he  relates  that  to  his 
utter  astonishment  a  man  in  his  company,  by  name 
Burchinhoff,  beat  him  by  five  feet.  The  figure  of 
Private  Burchinhoff  leaping  impartially  backwards 
and  forwards  twenty -three  feet  compels  our  admira- 
tion. Such  activity  would  put  a  kangaroo  to  the 
blush.1     No,  there  is  no  doubt  we  must  take  George 

1  Memoirs  of  George  Elers,  pp.  90-91  and  144. 
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Elers  with  a  grain  of  salt,  and  we  will  retain  our 
previous  estimate  of  six  followers  to  one  fighting 
man.  Even  at  this  figure,  the  number  of  followers 
would  approach  a  quarter  of  a  million.  It  was 
indeed  a  vast  assembly  of  human  beings  and  animals 
that  accompanied  the  Grand  Army  to  Seringapatam, 
and  we  can  well  believe  Colonel  Arthur  Wellesley 
when  he  tells  us  that  the  Grand  Army,  its  followers, 
and  its  cattle  covered,  when  on  the  move,  a  space 
of  18  square  miles.1 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  Sultan.  The  military 
activity  on  the  Malabar  coast  and  in  the  Carnatic 
could  not  pass  unobserved  by  Tippoo.  There  were 
two  courses  open  to  him.  He  could  take  advantage 
of  his  own  readiness  for  war  and  attack  his  enemy 
whilst  in  the  throes  of  mobilisation,  or  he  could  come 
to  terms  with  Lord  Mornington  while  yet  there  was 
time.  Tippoo's  defects  as  a  ruler  had,  however, 
become  accentuated  with  the  passage  of  time.  He 
could  not  make  up  his  mind.  He  held  interminable 
conferences  in  which  the  military  situation  was 
discussed  ad  nauseam.  No  decision,  however,  was 
ever  arrived  at.  This  can  hardly  be  wondered  at, 
because  it  was  most  dangerous  to  differ  from  the 
Sultan  who  would  fly  into  a  rage  on  the  slightest 
provocation  and  shout :  "  Am  I  then  a  liar — off  with 
his  nose  and  ears,"  and  the  unfortunate  debater 
would  be  hurried  from  the  scene  for  immediate 
mutilation.  Such  drastic  action  had  at  least  the 
merit  of  producing  unanimity.  Unfortunately  the 
unvarying  result  of  unanimity  was  inaction.  Apart 
from  his  hatred  of  all  opposition,  Tippoo  had 
surrounded  himself  with  the  most  worthless 
counsellors,  for  he  was  the  worst  possible  judge  of 

1   Wellington's  Supplementary  Despatches,  vol.  i.,  pp.  203-205. 
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character.  In  this  he  differed  lamentably  from  his 
father,  whose  skill  in  selecting  his  agents  was 
unerring.  Equally  unerring  was  the  skill  in  a 
similar  direction1  now  being  displayed  by  a  boy  of 
eighteen,  a  thick-set,  broad-shouldered  boy  with  a 
head  too  big  for  his  body,  who  on  the  return  of 
Zemaun  Shah  to  Cabul  had  recently  occupied 
Lahore,  and  who  was  to  go  down  to  history  as  the 
famous  Maharajah  Ranjit  Singh.2 

Tippoo  had  also  lately  adopted  a  new  method  of 
selecting  men  to  fill  various  posts.  He  claimed  to 
be  inspired  and  that  this  inspiration  gave  him  the 
power  of  selecting  one  candidate  from  amongst  a 
number  of  others.  Thus  scenes  such  as  the  follow- 
ing would  take  place.  "All  candidates  for  every 
department  were  ordered  to  be  admitted  and  drawn 
up  in  line  before  him,  when  looking  steadfastly  at 
them  he  would  .  .  .  call  out  in  a  solemn  voice,  '  Let 
the  third  from  the  left  be  Asoph  of  such  a  district ; 
he  with  the  yellow  drawers  understands  naval  affairs, 
let  him  be  Meer-e-Yem  (Lord  of  the  Admiralty) ; 
he  with  the  long  beard  and  he  with  the  red  turban 
are  but  Aumils,  let  them  be  promoted,  etc.,  etc. ' 
Such  comic  opera  methods  of  selection  were 
innocuous  enough  so  long  as  they  were  confined  to 
the  choice  of  naval  officials,  for  the  navy  consisted 

1  There  were  other  strong  points  'of  resemblance  between  Hyder 
Ali  and  Ranjit  Singh,  in  particular  their  indifference  to  all  forms  of 
religion  which  enabled  them  to  offer  employment  to  any  capable  man, 
no  matter  what  was  his  creed.  The  two  men  differed  in  the  ability  to 
maintain  peaceful  relations  with  the  British.  Here  Hyder  failed  where 
the  great  Maharajah  succeeded,  but  the  latter  had  before  him  the 
object  lesson  provided  by  the  fate  of  Mysore  and  of  the  Mahrattas. 
Incidentally,  each  of  these  two  remarkable  men  was  cursed  with  an 
Heir  Apparent  whom  he  neither  trusted  nor  yet  took  steps  to  remove. 

2  Memoirs  of  Colonel  Alexander  Gardner,  pp.  298  and  303. 

3  History  of  Mysore,  vcl,  iii,,  p.  300. 
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merely  of  a  copy  of  the  regulations  and  a  school 
for  admirals  held  at  Seringapatam,  where  these 
distinguished  officers  could  study  matters  nautical 
far  removed  from  the  distracting  influence  of  the  sea. 
When,  however,  it  was  a  matter  of  selecting  rulers 
of  districts  and  Aumils  or  revenue  officials,  it  was  a 
very  serious  affair.  So  grotesque  were  some  of  the 
appointments  that  on  one  occasion  a  member  of  the 
Sultan's  entourage,  forgetting  his  usual  caution, 
blurted  out:  "Why,  he  can't  read  or  write,"  to 
which  the  Sultan  gravely  replied :  "  That  does  not 
matter,  he's  a  good  Mussulman  and  will  soon 
learn."  We  may  be  forgiven  if  we  fail  to  follow  the 
reasoning. 

Another  very  grave  failing  of  the  Sultan  was 
his  inability  to  differentiate  between  the  essential 
and  the  non-essential,  to  know  what  to  do  himself 
and  what  to  delegate  to  others.  Hence  he  would 
reply  by  his  own  hand  to  a  letter  from  a  farmer 
complaining  that  the  troops  had  set  fire  to  a  barn, 
when  at  the  same  time  a  communication  from 
Lord  Mornington,  upon  the  reply  to  which  Tippoo's 
very  existence  depended,  would  remain  unanswered. 
He  would  spend  days  checking  his  household 
accounts  in  order  to  reduce  the  cost  of  his  own 
dinner  by  twopence,  whilst  his  revenue  officials 
defrauded  him,  unchecked,  of  vast  sums  annually. 
No  ruler  ever  laboured  so  assiduously,  no  ruler 
ever  laboured  to  less  purpose.  As  a  soldier  he 
was  a  curious  mixture  of  efficiency  and  inefficiency. 
During  the  campaigns  of  1790-1792  he  employed 
his  cavalry  with  so  much  skill  that  it  was  only 
with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  the  allies  were  able 
to  communicate  with  one  another.  Messengers 
were  intercepted  with  unfailing  accuracy.     Having, 
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however,  taken  the  message  and  hanged  the  messenger, 
the  Sultan  took  no  further  interest  in  the  matter, 
and  the  letter,  still  unopened,  went  to  join  the  pile 
of  similarly  unopened  letters  which  was  discovered 
after  the  capture  of  Seringapatam  in  1799.  Staff 
officers  who  had  laboured  to  compose  their  letters 
in  cipher  must  have  sighed  over  the  time  which 
they  had  obviously  wasted.1 

Although  Lord  Mornington  found  Tippoo  but 
an  indifferent  correspondent,  the  Sultan  none  the 
less  found  time  to  write  to  a  number  of  Courts, 
including  those  of  the  Shah  of  Persia  and  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey.  In  his  letter  to  the  Turkish 
Euler  Tippoo  enumerated  a  number  of  atrocities 
alleged  to  have  been  committed  by  the  British  in 
India.  Amongst  other  things  he  stated  that  the 
widow  of  the  late  Vizier  of  Oude  had  been  com- 
pelled by  brute  force  to  submit  to  the  unwelcome 
advances  of  Sir  John  Shore  when  Governor 
General.  This  most  baseless  and  most  scandalous 
accusation  must  have  caused  to  smile  those  who 
knew  the  particularly  staid'  and  highly  respectable 
Sir  John  Shore.  It  was  indeed  a  sorry  trick  on 
the  part  of  Tippoo  to  level  such  a  charge  against 
the  revered  author  of  at  least  one  masterly 
monograph  on  Work  in  the  Mission  Field. 

With  such  absurdities  did  the  Sultan  fritter 
away  his  time,  while  the  sand  in  the  hour-glass 
of  fate  trickled  rapidly  to  the  end. 

1  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  vol.  L,  p.  220. 
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Towards  the  end  of  February  Tippoo  suddenly 
awoke  to  the  imminence  of  his  danger.  At  last 
he  made  up  his  mind  to  take  action,  and  he'  looked 
round  to  decide  in  which  direction  to  strike  first. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  in  addition  to  the 
Grand  Army  there  were  forces  collecting  supplies 
in  the  Baramahl  and  in  Coimbatore.  Further,  the 
Bombay  army  was  advancing  from  Cannanore. 
The  Baramahl  detachment  was  covered  by  the 
advance  of  the  Grand  Army,  but  the  force  under 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Browne  in  Coimbatore,  and  the 
Bombay  army  under  Lieutenant  General  James 
Stuart,  invited  attack.  It  was  against  the  latter 
that  Tippoo  decided  to  make  his  effort. 

It  was  known  to  the  Sultan  that  the  Bombay 
army  had  reached  the  eastern  frontier  of  Coorg. 
It  was  further  known  to  him  that  General  Stuart 
had  halted  pending  the  arrival  of  the  Grand  Army 
before  Seringapatam,  and  that  the  commander  of 
the  Bombay  army  had  dispersed  his  force,  one 
brigade  of  sepoys  under  Colonel  Montresor  being 
as  far  forward  as  Sedaseer,  seven  miles  from 
Periapatam,  while  the  remaining  two  brigades  were 
located     eight     and     twelve     miles     further     back 
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respectively.  This  wide  dispersal  was,  so  General 
Stuart  stated,  due  to  his  inability  to  find  a  camp 
for  the  whole  force  in  one  spot  owing  to  the 
density  of  the  jungle.  He  further  gave  as  a  reason 
for  the  isolation  of  Colonel  Montresor's  brigade 
that  it  was  necessary  to  send  that  unit  forward 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Sedaseer  hill,  from 
whence  it  would  be  possible  to  communicate  by 
signal  with  the  Grand  Army  when  it  should  arrive 
before  Serin gapatam. 

Without  knowing  the  facts  of  the  case  more 
accurately  than  we  do,  it  would  be  unfair  adversely 
to  criticise  General  Stuart,  a  very  distinguished 
officer  of  great  experience ;  but  none  the  less  it  is 
clear  that  he  was  taking  a  very  great  risk. 

On  5th  March  a  number  of  officers,  accompanied 
by  our  staunch  ally  the  Rajah  of  Coorg,  climbed 
to  the  summit  of  Sedaseer  hill  to  reconnoitre. 
Two  of  General  Stuart's  intelligence  agents  had 
arrived  within  the  last  few  days  from  Seringapatam. 
They  stated  that  the  Sultan  with  his  main  army 
had  gone  eastward  to  oppose  General  Harris,  while 
he  had  despatched  a  cavalry  officer,  nicknamed 
"The  Binky  Nabob,"  with  a  small  force  of  cavalry 
and  some  guns  to  watch  General  Stuart.  The 
Binky  Nabob  owed  his  title  to  his  skill  as  an 
incendiary.  His  nickname  might  be  translated  as 
"The  Fire  King,"  for  if  it  was  required  to  burn 
down  an  enemy's  town  or  to  destroy  by  fire  his 
crops  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  then  the  Binky 
Nabob  was  the  man  to  do  it.  The  watchers  on 
Sedaseer  hill,  gazing  eastward  towards  Periapatam, 
saw  nothing  of  interest  for  three  or  four  hours. 
Then  suddenly  in  the  distance  one  tent  was 
pitched,  and   then  others,  followed  by  many  more. 
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The  Binky  Nabob  was  evidently  making  himself 
comfortable.  Then  all  of  a  sudden  something 
appeared  which  made  the  watchers  think  furiously, 
for  the  something  was  an  enormous  green  marquee. 
It  was  clear  that  it  was  with  no  Binky  Nabob  but 
with  the  Sultan  in  person  and  the  main  Mysorean 
army  that  they  were  about  to  be  called  upon 
to  deal.  The  watchers  descended  hurriedly  and 
warned  Colonel  Montresor  who  immediately  com- 
municated with  General  Stuart.  The  latter  ordered 
up  a  battalion  of  sepoys  to  reinforce  the  exposed 
brigade,  but  the  Sultan  attacked  so  early  on  the 
next  morning  as  to  interpose  a  portion  of  his  force 
between  Montresor's  brigade  and  the  reinforcing 
battalion  while  the  latter  was  still  two  or  three 
miles  away.  Tippoo  handled  his  troops  in  the 
thick  jungle  with  marked  skill,  and  it  was  only 
the  timely  arrival  of  General  Stuart  himself,  with 
the  flank  companies  of  H.M.  75th  and  the  whole 
of  H.M.  77th,  about  half-past  two  in  the  afternoon 
that  saved  Montresor's  brigade  from  destruction. 
The  brigade  had  made  a  splendid  defence,  but 
their  ammunition  was  nearly  expended  and  the 
sepoys  were  worn  out  by  the  repeated  attacks 
which  Tippoo  was  able,  thanks  to  his  superior 
numbers,  to  launch  with  fresh  troops  time  after 
time.  In  the  end  the  Sultan  was  beaten  off  with 
very  heavy  loss  and  retired  on  Seringapatam,  from 
which  place  he  issued  a  very  bombastic  general  order 
announcing  his  glorious  victory.  This  deceived 
no  one,  least  of  all  his  troops,  especially  those 
—  and  they  formed  the  greater  part  —  who  had 
shamefully  run  away. 

This    incident    provides    a    curious    example    of 
the     Sultan's    military    efficiency    and    inefficiency. 
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He  had  very  skilfully  conveyed  to  General  Stuart 
the  false  information  regarding  his  own  departure 
eastward  to  meet  the  Grand  Army.  He  had  been 
equally  skilful  in  the  handling  of  his  troops  at 
his  first  onslaught  on  Colonel  Montresor.  None 
the  less  he  had  ruined  all  by  his  folly  in  pitching 
his  camp,  and  most  of  all  in  displaying  his  green 
marquee.  Had  he  been  content  to  sleep  out  in 
the  open  for  the  night  of  the  5th/6th  March,  there 
is  little  doubt  but  that  Montresor's  brigade  would 
have  been  overwhelmed  as  Baillie's  force  had 
been  in  1780. 

We  will  now  return  to  mark  the  progress  of 
the  Grand  Army  and  its  allies. 

From  the  moment  of  quitting  Vellore,  trouble 
had  been  experienced  with  the  transport,  and 
this  trouble  continued  to  the  end.  The  bullock 
of  the  Carnatic  was  at  the  best  but  a  very 
inferior  article,  but  inferior  as  he  was,  better 
results  might  have  been  obtained  from  him  had 
it  been  possible  to  train  both  teams  and  drivers 
before  the  campaign  opened.  As  it  was  the  army 
was  forced  to  advance  with  teams  which  had 
never  worked  together  before,  in  charge  of  drivers 
ignorant  of  their  work.  Thus  it  came  about  that 
moving  as  the  Grand  Army  did  over  a  large 
portion  of  the  route  taken  by  Lord  Cornwallis 
in  1791,  it  took  as  a  rule  five  days  to  cover 
what  Lord  Cornwallis  had  covered  in  two.  This 
discrepancy  was  due  to  the  fact  that  Lord 
Cornwallis  had  the  great  advantage  of  commanding 
the  services  of  drivers  who  had  gained  much 
useful  experience  during  Sir  William  Medows' 
campaign  in  the  previous  year.  General  Harris 
had   no   such  advantage.     Mr   Lushington   tells    us 
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that  "after  each  day's  march  came  a  mournful 
catalogue  of  abandoned  stores,  of  shot  (left  with 
the  dying  cattle  in  the  jungles  and  roads), 
and  of  rice  indispensable  to  the  support  of  the 
fighting  men  of  the  army  and  .  .  .  their  followers." 
At  one  time  General  Harris  feared  that  he  would 
be  compelled  to  rely  upon  his  battering  train 
being  hauled  forward  by  the  troops.  Fortunately, 
when  matters  appeared  most  desperate,  it  occurred 
to  him  to  place  the  transport  in  the  hands  of 
Major  Dallas,  whose  wide  experience  both  of  the 
animals  and  their  drivers  was  of  the  utmost 
value.  We  wish  that  there  existed  some  more 
detailed  account  of  this  officer  who  played  so 
many  parts  during  the  Mysorean  wars.  He  was 
the  champion  gladiator  of  the  campaigns  of  Sir 
Eyre  Coote,  the  mainstay  of  the  terrified  com- 
missioners at  Tippoo's  headquarters  in  the  spring 
of  1784,  the  expert  wheelwright  who  restored  the 
mobility  of  Medows'  artillery  in  1790.  Now  we 
see  him  reorganising  the  transport  of  General 
Harris's  army,  and  shortly  we  shall  see  him 
leading  the  most  memorable  cavalry  charge  of 
the  campaign.  If  we  could  follow  him  to  the 
Mahratta  wars  of  1803-1805  we  should  see  him 
rendering  greater  services  still.  It  is  very  much 
to  be  regretted  that  while  the  lives  of  so 
many  nonentities  have  been  inflicted  on  us,  no 
memoir  has  been  written  of  this  very  splendid 
man. 

It  was  fortunate  for  General  Harris  that  on 
the  top  of  his  transport  difficulties  he  was  not 
called  upon  to  deal  with  an  active  enemy,  for 
the  close  jungle  country  which  had  to  be  traversed 
before   the   river   Madoor   was    reached   lent    itself 
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to  an  enterprising  foe,  who  could  have  much 
delayed  the  progress  of  the  Grand  Army.  Such 
delay  might  have  been  fatal  to  General  Harris's 
prospects  of  taking  Seringapatam  during  that  year, 
for,  as  has  been  previously  noted,  from  June  to 
December  in  every  year  the  rise  of  the  river 
Cauvery  made  it  impossible  for  an  invading  army 
to  reach  the  island  on  which  the  fortress  was 
placed.  Fortunately  for  the  allies,  Tippoo  expended 
all  his  energies  on  burning  the  crops  to  the 
northward,  as  he  had  formed  a  quite  erroneous 
impression  that  General  Harris  would  advance 
by  Bangalore.  As  a  result  of  this  the  Grand 
Army  was  never  short  of  forage  during  its  two 
hundred  and  seventy  mile  march  from  Vellore  to 
Seringapatam.  It  had  been  expected  that  Tippoo 
would  defend  the  crossing  of  the  Madoor,  but  he 
failed  to  do  so,  and  it  was  not  until  the  25th 
March  that  the  army  of  the  Sultan  made  its 
appearance.  Some  of  General  Harris's  Staff  urged 
the  Commander-in-Chief  to  attack  the  Sultan  the 
next  day.  To  this  General  Harris  gave  a  most 
decided  negative.  His  orders  were  to  proceed  to 
Seringapatam  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  If 
he  were  to  inflict  any  undue  strain  on  his  already 
exhausted  cattle,  they  would  inevitably  collapse, 
and  it  would  be  impossible  to  drag  the  battering 
train  to  Seringapatam  imtil  the  season  was  too 
advanced  to  admit  of  a  successful  siege.  The 
Commander-in-Chief  had  received  very  explicit 
instructions  from  Lord  Mornington,  and  he  was 
determined  that  no  action  on  his  part  should 
jeopardise  the  successful  carrying  out  of  the 
Governor   General's   policy.     If  Tippoo   barred    the 
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way,   then   he   would   be  attacked,    but    under    no 
other  conditions. 

Tippoo  fell  back  during  the  25th  and  26th, 
but  on  the  27th  he  attacked  the  Grand  Army 
at  Mallavelly,  and  an  action  followed  in  which 
the  Mysoreans  suffered  very  heavy  losses  while 
the  Grand  Army  could  show  a  casualty  list  of 
only  sixty -six  killed  and  wounded  all  told.  During 
the  action  a  column  of  some  two  thousand  infantry 
attacked  the  33rd  Regiment  who,  after  receiving 
the  enemy's  fire  at  .  a  distance  of  about  sixty 
yards,  charged  the  column  and  forced  it  to  give 
way  in  great  disorder.  Major  General  Floyd,  the 
Commander  of  the  Cavalry  Division,  making  the 
most  of  the  opportunity,  directed  Dallas  to  charge, 
which  he  did  with  such  success  as  practically  to 
destroy  the  enemy's  column,  capturing  their  six 
standards.  Apart  from  this  action  of  the  enemy's 
infantry,  the  only  other  notable  feature  of  the 
day  was  the  charge  of  three  hundred  of  the 
enemy's  cavalry  launched  by  Purnaya,  who  appears 
to  have  filled  as  many  roles  in  the  Mysorean  army 
as  Dallas  did  on  the  British  side.  The  three 
hundred  cavalry  were  to  break  through  their 
opponents  and  to  make  way  for  a  charge  of 
the  Mysorean  cavalry  en  masse.  Fortunately,  the 
enemy  selected  as  their  objective  Baird's  infantry 
brigade  which  consisted  entirely  of  British  troops 
(H.M.  12th,  74th,  and  the  so-called  Scots  Brigade).1 
Had  the  enemy  selected  a  sepoy  brigade  considerable 
damage  might  have  been  inflicted,  but  as  it  was, 
Baird's  brigade  met  the  attack  with  a  well-directed 

1  According  to  modern  ideas  a  far  sounder  method  of  organisation 
would  have  been  to  include  a  British  infantry  battalion  in  each  brigade 
of  sepoys. 
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and  heavy  fire  which  caused  the  enemy  very  heavy 
loss.  In  spite  of  this  a  few  very  gallant  horsemen 
charged  home  and  perished,  but  the  remainder, 
wheeling  to  their  right,  swept  down  along  the 
front  of  five  sepoy  battalions,  all  of  whom  opened 
a  heavy  fire,  from  the  effects  of  which  not  a 
horse  or  man  Avas  any  the  worse.  That  the 
sepoys'  fire  should  have  been  so  ineffective  is 
curious,  and  causes  us  to  think  that  the  sepoy 
of  1799  was  less  well  trained  than  the  sepoy  of 
Coote's  wars.  It  is  certain  that  in  those  days 
Hyder  brought  into  the  field  at  least  four  times 
as  numerous  a  cavalry  as  Tippoo  did  in  1799,  and 
that  he  repeatedly  charged  Coote's  line  and  was 
as  repeatedly  driven  off  with  very  heavy  casualties. 
Yet  it  was  the  sepoys  who  should  receive  the 
credit  for  this,  for  in  1780-1781  Coote  had  with 
him  only  one  very  weak  regiment  of  the  King's 
Service  (the  73rd  less  its  two  flank  companies 
destroyed  at  Pollilore),  and  two  European  battalions 1 
of  the  Company's  Service  even  weaker  still.  Indeed 
the  three  European  battalions  between  them  only 
numbered  some  twelve  hundred  bayonets  at  Coote's 
first  action  of  Porto  Novo.  In  subsequent  actions 
these  numbers  would  have  been  considerably  reduced. 
There  may  have  been  some  good  reason  for  the 
bloodless  volleys  of  the  sepoys  at  Mallavelly,  but 
we  imagine  that  the  cause  was  identical  with  the 
one  put  forward  long  ago  by  the  officer  commanding 
the  Depot  of  a  very  famous  Highland  regiment 
who,  when  asked  to  account  for  the  low  scores 
made  by  his  old  soldiers  in  their  annual  musketry 
course,  replied:  "Because,  I  suppose,  they  are  bad 
shots" — a    remark    which    by    no    means    brought 

1  One  battalion  from  each  of  the  Bengal  and  Madras  regiments. 
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the  correspondence  to  an  end.  Apart  from  the 
two  events  mentioned,  the  battle  at  Mallavelly  was 
a  very  indecisive  affair,  for  the  Sultan  adopted  half 
measures  throughout  and  began  to  withdraw  his 
guns  very  early  in  the  day.  No  attempt  was 
made  by  General  Harris  to  pursue ;  such  pursuit, 
in  view  of  the  vast  superiority  of  Tippoo's  cattle, 
would  have  been  worse,  than  futile,  for  it  would 
have  destroyed  the  British  bullocks  to  no  purpose. 
To  have  pursued  would  have  been  to  play  into 
Tippoo's  hands.  The  Commander-in-Chief,  there- 
fore, resolutely  adhered  to  his  purpose  which  was 
to  reach  Seringapatam  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
Sultan,  so  General  Harris  felt  convinced,  would 
defend  his  capital  in  person.  Thus,  then,  would 
the  Ruler  of  Mysore,  his  main  army,  and  his 
great  fortress  be  destroyed  at  one  blow. 

The  Sultan  retired  on  Arikeri,  for  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  a  long  time  ago  that  General  Harris 
would  pursue  the  route  taken  by  Lord  Cornwallis 
in  1791.  Consequently  all  Tippoo's  preparations 
had  been  made  with  a  view  to  meeting  an  attack 
from  the  north-east.  To  this  end  he  had  cleared 
of  supplies  the  whole  country  to  the  north  of  the 
island,  while  everything  south  of  it  had  been  left 
undisturbed  for  the  support  of  his  own  troops  in 
Seringapatam. 

On  the  28th  General  Harris  moved  forward  four 
miles  along  the  road  to  Arikeri.  The  next  day, 
turning  sharply  to  the  south,  he  headed  with  all 
speed  to  the  ford  of  Sosilay.  Here  the  river,  some 
three  hundred  yards  wide  and  three  feet  deep  with  a 
sandy  bottom,  offered  no  difficulties.  By  the  evening 
of  the  29th  one  division  was  safely  across  the  river, 
to  be  followed  on  the  30th  by  the  rest  of  the  army. 
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That  he  intended  to  cross  at  Sosilay  was  a  well-kept 
secret  which  General  Harris  had  confided  to  no  one. 
He  was  well  repaid  for  his  trouble,  for  in  and  about 
Sosilay  were  no  fewer  than  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
thousand  cattle,  besides  an  immense  number  of  sheep 
and  goats  together  with  much  grain,  the  result  of  a 
concentration  of  the  inhabitants  from  a  number  of 
villages  situated  to  the  north.  By  placing  himself 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  river  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  much  facilitated  his  junction  with  the  Bombay 
army,  while  he  was  in  a  most  favourable  position  to 
receive  supplies  from  the  Baramahl  and  Coimbatore 
districts  and  also  from  the  Rajah  of  Coorg. 
Finally,  he  was  now  in  a  position  to  exploit  the 
supplies  existing  south  of  Seringapatam,  the  very 
supplies  which  the  Sultan  had  reserved  for  his  own 
use. 

On  hearing  that  his  enemy  had  crossed  the  river 
the  Sultan  was  in  despair.  Summoning  his  principal 
officers  and  his  immediate  entourage,  he  said:  "We 
have  arrived  at  our  last  stage  (intimating  that  there 
was  no  hope),  what  is  your  determination  ?  "  "  To 
die  along  with  you,"1  was  the  universal  reply.  The 
Sultan,  much  moved,  burst  into  tears.  His  well- 
trained  audience  followed  suit.  The  Sultan  howled, 
they  all  howled— a  moist  and  affecting  scene.  For 
once  in  a  way  this  meeting  terminated  with  the 
adoption  of  a  definite  line  of  action.  Unfortunately 
the  plan  adopted  was  based  upon  what  Tippoo 
erroneously  thought  the  allies  would  do.  The 
Sultan  was  convinced  that  General  Harris  would  at 
once  march  on  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  island 
and  there  force  his  way  across.  To  meet  such  a 
movement  the  whole  Mysorean  army  was  conveyed 

1  History  oj  Mysore,  vol.  iii.,  p.  414. 
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across  the  river  at  Arikeri  and  placed  in  position 
with  its  back  to  the  south  -  eastern  corner  of 
Seringapatam.  In  this  position  the  Sultan  said  they 
would  draw  the  sword  and  throw  away  the  scabbard. 
Death  or  victory  was  the  cry.  Unfortunately  for  the 
Sultan,  General  Harris  entertained  quite  different 
views.  His  objective  was  the  position  taken  up  by 
the  Bombay  army  in  1792,  some  five  thousand  yards 
south  of  the  western  end  of  the  island.  To  gain  this 
position  he  followed  a  route  four  miles  to  the  south 
of  the  line  taken  up  by  the  Sultan,  who,  lacking  the 
ability  to  change  from  the  defensive  to  the  offensive, 
had  the  mortification  of  watching  his  ponderous 
enemy  lumbering  by  unharmed. 

On  the  4th  April  the  Grand  Army  arrived  withi 
two  or  three  miles  of  the  position  which  it  was 
intended  that  it  should  occupy  during  the  siege. 
The  first  part  of  Lord  Mornington's  mission  had 
been  accomplished.  The  army  with  its  battering 
train  complete  had  been  successfully  transported  to 
Seringapatam.  It  is  true  that  owing  to  the  miserable 
quality  of  the  draft  cattle  the  allies  had  reached  their 
goal  twenty-five  days  behind  schedule  time.  There 
was,  however,  still  time  to  capture  the  fortress  before 
the  river  rose.  The  Commander-in-Chief,  much 
relieved  that  the  long  and  weary  march  was  safely 
over,  addressed  a  congratulatory  general  order  to  the 
troops.  He  had  much  to  plume  himself  upon,  for 
he  had  arrived  not  only  with  his  battering  train 
complete,  but  with  twelve  hundred  rounds  per  gun 
and  thirty -three  days'  supplies  for  the  troops.  This 
was  no  mean  performance,  seeing  that  after  passing 
the  frontier  the  army  had  travelled  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  without  previously  occupying  a  single 
intermediate    post.      In    other    words,    the    Grand 
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Army  of  1799  had  achieved  something  which  it  had 
taken  Lord  Cornwallis  two  campaigns  to  achieve,  the 
first  of  these  campaigns  having  been  devoted  to 
establishing  a  chain  of  posts  which  reduced  the  final 
advance  to  the  objective  to  forty  miles.  General 
Harris,  however,  was  able  to  take  risks  which  were 
impossible  for  Lord  Cornwallis  to  take  with  safety, 
for  in  1799,  thanks  to  the  treaty  of  1792,  we  held 
the  rich  supply  areas  of  the  Baramahl,  Coimbatore, 
and  Coorg  districts  which  had  formed  part  of 
the  Sultan's  dominions  during  Lord  Cornwallis's 
campaign.  From  these  fertile  areas  General  Harris 
was  able  to  look  forward  to  receiving  further 
consignments  of  supplies,  whose  safe  conduct  he 
could  rely  upon  in  view  of  his  own  increased  force 
of  cavalry,  and  the  reductions  in  that  arm  which 
Tippoo  had  carried  out.  Further,  the  safe  passage 
of  the  convoys  was  much  facilitated  by  the  fact 
that,  under  the  treaty  of  1792,  all  the  passes 
leading  on  to  the  Mysore  plateau  remained  in  British 
hands,  as  also  did  the  hill  forts  commanding  the 
same  passes. 

Within  reach  of  rocketing  distance  of  the 
picquets  on  the  night  of  the  4th  April  was  a 
large  grove  called  the  Sultanpetta  Tope.  As  the 
enemy's  rocket  boys  were  capable  of  causing 
considerable  annoyance,  the  Commander-in-Chief 
determined  to  clear  the  Tope  in  question.  He 
writes  in  his  private  journal :  "  Commissioned 
General  Baird  to  form  a  party  of  not  less  than 
the  flank  companies  of  the  Brigade,  supported 
by  the  picquets,  to  beat  up  a  Tope  in  front 
of  the  ground  the  picquet  was  upon,  and  said 
to  have  parties  of  men  with  arms  assembling 
on  it. 
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"  It  appears  to  me  from  the  report,  they  are 
only  intended  for  rocketing ;  but  at  any  rate,  our 
beating  them  up  instead  of  their  attempting  us,  will 
have  the  best  effect.  If  our  Intelligence  is  true, 
Tippoo's  whole  army  are  in  a  complete  state  of 
terror.     Of  course  we  should  keep  it  so."1 

We  give  the  above  quotation,  for  it  is  of 
importance  to  note  that  the  Commander-in-Chief 
makes  no  mention  of  retaining  the  Tope  after  its 
capture.  We  shall  return  to  this  point  a  little 
later. 

To  carry  out  his  mission  David  Baird  took 
with  him  the  flank  companies  of  H.M.  12th,  74th, 
and  the  Scots  Brigade,  and  the  battalion  companies 
of  the  74th.  Leaving  camp  at  10  p.m.  Baird  arrived 
at  the  Tope  an  hour  later.  The  whole  grove  was 
traversed  without  meeting  a  single  enemy,  for  the 
latter  had  evacuated  the  grove  before  the  attackers 
reached  it.  Baird,  led  by  a  guide,  then  set  out  on 
his  return  to  camp.  After  marching  some  little 
way  Lambton,  his  Brigade  Major,  afterwards 
famous  as  a  surveyor  and  astronomer,  remarked 
that  he  was  quite  certain  from  his  observation  of 
the  stars  that  the  guide  was  leading  them  north 
instead  of  south,  and  that  if  the  present  direction 
was  adhered  to,  the  enemy's  camp  must  soon  be 
reached.  Baird  at  once  halted  and  examined  his 
compass  by  the  light  of  a  fire-fly  placed  on  the 
glass  lid.  As  a  result  of  his  investigation  he 
announced  in  his  dry  way  "the  stars  are  correct."2 
The  party  then  turned  about,  and  reached  camp 
without  further  incident,  except  the  dispersal  of 
a  small  enemy  picquet  which  they  surprised. 

1  Life  of  Lord  Harris,  pp.  289-290. 

2  Life  of  Sir  David  Baird,  vol.  i.,  p.  190. 
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On  the  next  morning  the  enemy  were  seen  pour- 
ing troops  into  the  Tope,  and  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  determined  to  get  possession  of  it  and  retain  it. 
He  therefore  directed  Colonel  Arthur  Wellesley 
with  the  33rd  Regiment  and  a  battalion  of  Bengal 
sepoys  to  capture  the  Tope  that  night.  At  the 
same  time  Lieutenant  Colonel  Robert  Shawe,  with 
the  12th  Regiment  and  two  battalions  of  sepoys, 
was  directed  to  attack  a  post  on  the  watercourse 
to  the  westward  of  the  Tope,  a  post  which  had 
been  occupied  by  the  Bombay  troops  in  1792.  In 
accordance  with  the  Commander-in-Chiefs  instruc- 
tions the  two  forces  left  camp  at  eight  o'clock  that 
evening.  We  will  follow  Colonel  Shawe's  operations 
first.  This  officer,  an  Irishman,  had  lately  been 
transferred  from  the  74th  Highlanders  to  the 
command  of  H.M.  12th  Foot.  George  Elers 
describes  him  as  a  very  good  soldier  but  a  most 
disagreeable,  waspish,  testy  old  man  who  was  most 
difficult  to  work  with.  He  was  known  as  "Old 
Sour  Crout."  Amongst  other  idiosyncrasies  was  his 
intense  aversion  to  any  form  of  discussion.  Should 
any  officer  be  so  rash  as  to  venture  on  an  argument, 
he  was  invariably  met  with :  "  Don't  spake  when 
I'm  spaking."  As  a  commanding  officer  Robert 
Shawe  must  have  lived  in  a  state  of  splendid 
isolation.  The  objective  assigned  to  him  that 
evening  was  some  seventeen  hundred  yards  from 
the  camp.  The  night  was  intensely  dark.  He 
failed  to  reach  the  watercourse  owing  to  the  fact 
that  when  the  enemy  opened  fire  from  it  the  two 
sepoy  battalions  were  thrown  into  confusion.  Of 
these  battalions  one  was  eventually  reorganised 
and  persuaded  to  advance.  The  other  one,  after 
firing    in    every    direction,    and     after    killing    the 
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commanding  officer,  Major  Campbell,  by  mistake, 
refused  to  advance  in  spite  of  the  great  personal 
exertions  of  Colonel  Shawe  who,  on  account  of  the 
wild  firing,  was  at  one  time  in  great  danger.  We 
may  suppose  that  the  irritable  old  gentleman  must 
have  addressed  the  sepoys  in  no  measured  terms, 
by  no  means  confining  himself  to  the  sarcasm  which 
prompted  Frederick  the  Great  to  enquire  of  a 
battalion  which  showed  signs  of  retiring,  judging 
its  own  time,  "Rascals,  would  you  live  for  ever?" 
In  the  end  the  12th  Regiment,  failing  to  reach 
the  watercourse,  seized  a  ruined  village  a  short 
distance  to  the  south  of  it,  and  there  was  eventually 
joined  by  the  sepoy  battalion  which  had  been  the 
least  shaken  of  the  two. 

Colonel  Wellesley,  who  had  nine  hundred  yards 
to  go,  entered  the  Tope  at  the  head  of  the  flank 
companies  of  the  33rd  Regiment,  supported  by  the 
battalion  companies  under  Major  Shee.  He  was 
met  by  a  burst  of  very  heavy  fire  from  the  front 
and  both  flanks.  All  was  at  once  utter  confusion. 
The  flank  companies  gave  way  and  bolted  to  the 
rear.  Colonel  Wellesley  was  separated  from  his 
command,  whilst  from  all  sides  came  cries  of 
"Where's  Colonel  Wellesley?"  from  those  who 
sought  him  in  vain.  Eventually,  after  considerable 
loss,  Major  Shee  with  five  companies  reached 
Colonel  Shawe's  post  in  the  ruined  village,  while 
of  the  remainder  of  the  force  some  went  one  way 
and  some  another.  Colonel  Wellesley  himself, 
together  with  an  engineer  officer,  Captain  Mackenzie, 
arrived  at  the  Commander-in-Chiefs  tent  at  midnight 
to  report  the  failure  of  his  attack  on  the  Tope. 

The  Commander  -  in  -  Chief  thus  refers  to  the 
matter    in    his     private    journal.       "Near    twelve, 
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Colonel  Wellesley  came  to  my  tent  in  a  good  deal 
of  agitation,   to  say  he   had  not  carried   the  Tope. 
It  proved  that  the  33rd,  with  which  he  attacked,  got 
into    confusion,    and    could    not    be    formed,    which 
was  a   great  pity  (sic),  as  it   must   be   particularly 
unpleasant    to    him."1       The    next    day,    the    6th, 
large    bodies    of    enemy   infantry  were    to    be   seen 
reinforcing    those    already    in    the    Tope.      General 
Harris   accordingly  made   arrangements   to   support 
Colonel   Shawe    and,    "to   execute    successfully   his 
intention,    which    had   failed   in   the   two   preceding 
nights  of  driving  the  enemy  out  of  the  Sultanpetta 
Tope,  and  maintaining  possession  of  it."2     Here  it 
will  be  seen  that  Mr  Lushington  does  David  Baird 
an  injustice.      He  suggests   that  Baird  surrendered 
the  Tope  when  he  should  have  continued  to  hold 
it.     We  are  convinced  that  Baird  was  not  ordered 
to  retain    the  Tope.     We  may  be  sure  that   before 
starting    on    his    mission    he    enquired    what    the 
intentions    of    the    Commander  -  in  -  Chief    were    in 
regard    to    the    retention    of    the    Tope.      Had    it 
been  intended  that   the  Tope  should  be  held,  then 
arrangements  would  have  had  to  be  made  for  the 
conveyance  of  entrenching  tools  and  for  the  supply 
of  rations   and  water.     Flank  protection   and  com- 
munication would  also  have  called  for  consideration. 
Had  Baird  been  ordered  to  remain,  or  to  arrange 
that  some  of  his  detachment  should  remain,  in  the 
Tope,  then  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  such  orders 
would    have    been    carried   out    to    the    letter,    for 
although    opinions    may   differ    as   to    the   value    of 
Baird's  judgment  off  the  field  of  battle,  there  can 
be  but  one  opinion  in  regard  to  his  resolution  when 
on  it.     There  can  have  been  no  officer  in  the  whole 

1  Life  of  Lord  Harris,  294-295.  2  Lbid.,  p.  295. 
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Grand  Army  to  whom  the  Commander  -  in  -  Chief 
could  have  given  a  fighting  mission  with  greater 
confidence  than  to  David  Baird. 

The  Commander-in-Chief's  plans  embraced  an 
attack  on  the  Tope  by  Colonel  Arthur  Wellesley 
with  the  Scots  Brigade1  and  two  sepoy  battalions, 
an  advance  by  Colonel  Shawe  to  seize  the  water- 
course, and  an  attack  under  Colonel  Wallace  with 
the  grenadier  company  of  the  74th  Regiment  and 
four  companies  of  sepoys  on  a  post  situated  on 
Colonel  Shawe's  left.  Thus  General  Harris  hoped 
to  wrest  from  the  enemy  the  whole  line  of  water- 
course from  the  river  Cauvery  to  the  Sultanpetta 
Tope,  a  distance  of  two  miles.  In  view  of  the 
additional  enemy  forces  thrown  into  the  Tope, 
General  Harris  ordered  four  twelve  -  pounders, 
supported  by  four  companies  of  sepoys,  to  take 
post  within  about  four  hundred  yards  of  the 
objective  and  to  the  right  flank  of  the  attackers, 
whose  advance  could  be  covered  by  the  guns  up 
to  the  last  moment.  Further  to  the  right  flank 
the  25th  Regiment  of  Light  Dragoons2  and  the 
2nd  Regiment  of  Native  Cavalry  were  posted  in 
support.  Thus  with  his  flanks  protected,  and 
assisted  by  the  fire  of  the  artillery,  Colonel 
Wellesley's  attack  would  take  rather  of  the  nature 
of  a  set-piece. 

It  was  now  9  a.m.,  and  the  troops  allotted  to 
the  attack  on  the  Sultanpetta  Tope  were  standing 
ready  on  parade.     The  Commander-in-Chief  himself 

1  This  unit  properly  belonged  to  David  Baird's  command.  The 
pernicious  rjractice  of  breaking  up  existing  formations  has  been  dis- 
cussed in  a  previous  book  {Campaigners  Grave  and  Gay,  pp.  291-292). 

2  Commanded  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Stapleton  Cotton.  He 
commanded  the  cavalry  in  Wellington's  Peninsular  army  and  became 
Field  Marshal  Viscount  Combermere. 
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was  present  on  horseback,  and  with  him  was 
Major  General  Baird,  part  of  whose  brigade  had, 
as  we  have  seen,  been  detailed  to  serve  under 
Colonel  Wellesley.  But  no  Colonel  Wellesley 
appeared.  Time  passed  and  still  there  was  no 
sign  of  Colonel  Wellesley.  The  Commander-in- 
Chief,  anxious  lest  the  favourable  moment  for  the 
attack  might  be  lost,  directed  David  Baird  to  take 
the  command.  Baird  immediately  drew  his  sword, 
and  turning  his  horse  rode  towards  the  column  for 
this  purpose.  "  He  had  hardly  started  when  the 
Commander  -  in  -  Chief  called  him  back  and  said  : 
'  On  further  consideration,  I  think  that  we  must 
wait  a  little  longer  for  Colonel  Wellesley,'  in  which 
General  Baird  expressed  his  hearty  concurrence." 

A  few  minutes  later  Colonel  Wellesley  appeared, 
his  absence  being  sufficiently  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  Adjutant  General  had  forgotten  to  warn 
him  for  the  duty.  He  instantly  took  the  command 
of  the  troops  and  proceeded  to  the  attack,  which 
was  everywhere  successful,  Colonel  Shawe  and 
Colonel  Wallace  also  carrying  their  objectives. 
Colonel  Wellesley's  failure  in  the  night  attack  was 
the  subject  of  much  talk  in  camp,  where  his  rapid 
advancement  had  no  doubt  caused  much  envy. 
Blakiston  tells  us  that  there  were  some  who  went 
so  far  as  to  throw  doubts  upon  Colonel  Wellesley's 
personal  courage.  That  such  an  imputation  was 
entirely  unfounded  was,  however,  proved  by  the 
fact  that  Captain  Mackenzie  had  been  with  Colonel 
Wellesley  all  the  night  from  first  to  last,  and  that 
Captain  Mackenzie  was  a  man  whose  undaunted 
courage  on  a  score  of  occasions  was  common 
knowledge.  Hence  it  was  impossible  to  impute 
lack  of  spirit  to  Colonel  Wellesley  without  including 
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in    the    same    imputation    his    companion,    Captain 
Mackenzie,  an  idea  which  was  preposterous.1 

It  may  be  said  that  Colonel  Wellesley  was 
fortunate  after  his  failure  in  the  night  attack  to 
be  given  another  chance  next  day.  No  doubt  the 
fact  that  he  was  the  Governor  General's  brother 
would  carry  weight  with  the  Commander-in-Chief; 
but  General  Harris  had  had  ample  opportunity  of 
realising  Colonel  Wellesley's  very  remarkable 
abilities  both  during  the  mobilisation  at  Vellore 
and  subsequently  during  the  advance  of  the  Nizam's 
contingent.  Further,  General  Harris  was  well 
aware  how  far  night  operations  are  subject  to 
chance.  He  had  had  much  practical  experience 
in  such  work  himself  and  knew  the  risk  involved. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  reason  which  led 
the  Commander-in-Chief  to  give  Colonel  Wellesley 
an  opportunity  to  rehabilitate  himself,  it  is  a  very 
fortunate  thing  for  the  history  of  our  country  that 
he  took  the  line  he  did,  for  having  survived  this 
very  awkward  contretemps,  Colonel  Wellesley  was 
now  fairly  launched  on  the  flood-tide  of  fortune 
which  was  to  lead  him  to  Assaye,  and  thence 
through  Portugal  and  Spain  into  France,  and 
finally  to  Waterloo  and  the  Premiership. 

Recent  events  had  not  been  without  their  effect 
on  the  Sultan.  Among  Hyder's  may  great  qualities, 
none  was  more  remarkable  than  the  complete 
self-control  which  saved  him  from  over-elation 
in  the  flush  of  victory  or  depression  in  the  dark 
hour    of    defeat.      Far    from   inheriting    this    great 

1  Twelve  Years'  Military  Adventure,  vol.  i.,  pp.  80-83 ;  Life  of  Sir 
David  Baird,  vol.  i.,  pp.  192-194 ;  Life  of  Lord  Harris,  pp.  294-300 ; 
Beatson's  Narrative,  p.  90 ;  Memoirs  of  George  Elers,  pp.  101  and  102 ; 
Wellington  Supplementary  Despatches,  vol.  i.,  p.  209. 
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virtue,  Tippoo  rushed  from  one  extreme  to  another. 
Henceforward  he  was  to  be  a  victim  of  the  most 
hopeless  fatalism;  "What  must  be,  must" — "A  man 
must  die  some  day,  as  well  soon  as  late."  With 
such  trite  sayings  on  his  lips  the  Sultan  moved  about 
his  defences,  a  source  of  despondency  to  all  whom 
he  met. 

Whilst  the  engineers  were  collecting  the  materials 
necessary  for  beginning  the  siege,  General  Floyd 
with  four  regiments  of  cavalry,  an  infantry  division 
and  twenty  guns,  set  off  to  Periapatam  to  effect  a 
junction  with  the  Bombay  army.  At  Periapatam 
General  Floyd  met  the  Rajah  of  Coorg,  who  expressed 
a  desire  to  see  the  19th  Light  Dragoons,  whose  fame 
had  reached  him,  on  parade.  After  the  inspection, 
the  Rajah  begged  General  Floyd  to  give  him  one  of 
the  trooper's  sabres  as  a  memento  of  the  occasion. 
Without  a  moment's  hesitation  General  Floyd  took 
off  his  own  sword  belt  and  sword  and  buckled  the 
belt  around  the  Rajah  with  a  few  most  appropriate 
words.  The  Rajah  was  much  moved  by  the  compli- 
ment, coming  from  such  a  Paladin  as  General  Floyd, 
and  ever  afterwards  treasured  the  sword  amongst  his 
most  valued  possessions.  The  history  of  British 
India  is  rich  in  the  names  of  native  Rulers  whose 
character  has  commanded  alike  our  admiration  and 
respect ;  but  there  can  be  few  more  entitled  to  our 
genuine  regard  than  that  of  the  gallant  Prince 
who  at  that  time  was  seated  on  the  Musnud  of 
Coorg. 

On  the  9th  General  Harris  received  a  letter  from 
Tippoo,  short  and  to  the  point.  "  The  Governor 
General,  Lord  Mornington  Bahauder,  sent  me  a 
letter,  a  copy  of  which  is  enclosed — you  will  under- 
stand it.     I  have  adhered  firmly  to  treaties.     What, 
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then,  is  the  meaning  of  the  advance  of  the  English 
army,  and  the  occurrence  of  hostilities  ?  Inform  me. 
What  need  I  say  more  ? "  *  To  this  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  on  the  following  day  replied  with  similar 
commendable  brevity.  "Your  letter,  enclosing 
copies  of  the  Governor  General's  letter,  has  been 
received.  For  the  advance  of  the  English  and 
allied  armies,  and  for  the  occurrence  of  hostilities, 
I  refer  you  to  the  several  letters  of  the  Governor 
General,  which  are  sufficiently  explanatory  of  the 
subject.     What  need  I  say  more  ? " 2 

On  the  14th  General  Floyd  returned  with  the 
Bombay  army  which,  after  a  short  rest,  crossed 
the  river  and  took  up  its  position  on  the  northern 
bank,  with  a  view  to  establishing  batteries  with 
which  to  bring  an  enfilading  fire  upon  the  sector  of 
the  defences  selected  for  attack.  This  sector  was  the 
southern  face  of  the  north-western  angle  of  the 
fortress. 

On  the  20th,  General  Harris  received  another 
letter  from  the  Sultan,  who  was  evidently  much 
perturbed  by  the  relentless  manner  in  which  the 
Commander-in-Chief's  grip  on  the  fortress  was 
tightening.  The  Sultan  now  wrote :  "  In  the  letter 
of  Lord  Mornington  it  is  written,  that  the  clearing 
up  of  matters  at  issue  is  proper,  and  that,  therefore, 
you  having  been  empowered  for  the  purpose,  will 
appoint  such  persons  as  you  judge  proper  for 
conducting  a  conference,  and  renewing  the  business 
of  a  treaty.  You  are  the  well-wisher  of  both 
Sircars.  In  this  matter,  what  is  your  pleasure  ? 
Inform  me,  that  a  conference  may  take  place. 
What  can  I  say  more  ? " 3     Within  forty-eight  hours 

1  Life  of  Sir  David  Baird,  vol.  i.,  p.  195. 

2  Ibid.  3  Ibid.,  vol.  L,  pp.  196-197. 
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General  Harris  despatched  his  reply.  The  Sultan 
can  hardly  have  considered  the  remainder  of  the 
letter  in  keeping  with  its  opening  sentence,  which 
ran  :  "  Your  Highness's  friendly  letter  has  been 
received,  and  its  contents  understood."  General 
Harris  then  went  on  to  say  that  the  Sultan  had 
disregarded  the  letters  addressed  to  him  by  the 
Governor  General,  who  had  therefore  found  it 
necessary  to  send  him,  General  Harris,  to 
Seringapatam  with  full  powers  to  treat.  The  letter 
then  enumerated  the  terms  demanded  from  the 
Sultan.  He  was  to  pay  two  million  pounds  sterling, 
half  within  twenty-four  hours  and  half  in  six  months. 
He  was  to  surrender  half  of  his  dominions  as  they 
existed  on  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  and  within 
twenty-four  hours  was  to  send  to  allied  headquarters 
as  hostages  his  four  eldest  sons  and  his  four  most 
able  sirdars,  Kummer-ud-Deen,  Mahomed  Sadick, 
Syed  Ghoffar,  and  Purnaya.  To  this  letter  Tippoo 
made  no  reply  till  the  28th,  when  he  offered  to  send 
ambassadors  to  negotiate.  General  Harris  in  answer 
took  up  a  most  uncompromising  attitude.  The 
ambassadors  he  said  must  arrive  within  twenty  -four 
hours  with  the  money  and  the  hostages  and  fully 
empowered  to  sign  the  treaty,  otherwise  they  would 
not  be  admitted  into  the  allied  camp.  The  letter 
concluded  with  the  usual  "  What  need  I  say  more  ? "  ; 
and  indeed  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  said,  for 
the  Sultan  sent  no  reply,  and  from  that  moment 
Policy,  dropping  the  pen,  seized  and  used  its  one 
remaining  implement,  the  sword. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

SERINGAPATAM 

By  the  1st  May  the  jumping  off  trenches  were 
completed  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  river 
bank,  whilst  the  breaching  batteries  had  been 
constructed  and  the  guns  dragged  into  position. 
On  the  3rd  May,  towards  the  evening,  the  breach 
was  considered  practicable,  and  David  Baird,  who 
had  volunteered  his  services  to  command  the 
storming  party,  received  his  instructions  from  the 
Commander-in-Chief.  The  troops  detailed  for  the 
assault  were  to  be  introduced  into  the  jumping 
off  trenches  under  cover  of  darkness  that 
night. 

The  attackers  consisted  of  two  thousand  four 
hundred  and  ninety-four  European  and  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-two  native 
infantry,  divided  into  two  columns.  The  left 
column,  under  Lieutenant  Colonel  Dunlop,1  com- 
prised the  flank  companies  of  H.M.  75th  and  77th 
Regiments  and  of  the  Bombay  European  Battalion, 
supported  by  the  battalion  companies  of  H.M. 
12th  and  33rd  Regiments,  together  with  ten  flank 
companies     of    Bengal    sepoys    and    fifty    gunners. 

1  Afterwards    commanded    an    infantry    brigade   in  Wellington's 
Peninsular  army. 
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The  right  column  was  placed  under  the  command 
of  Colonel  Sherbrooke  and  consisted  of  the  flank 
companies  of  the  Scots  Brigade  and  the  Regiment 
De  Meuron,  the  grenadier  companies  of  H.M. 
73rd  and  74th,  the  battalion  companies  of  the 
73rd  and  74th,  with  fourteen  flank  companies  of 
sepoys  and  fifty  gunners.  The  Commander-in-Chief 
had  issued  very  precise  orders  for  the  assault. 
The  heads  of  the  two  columns  were  to  leave  the 
jumping  off  trenches  simultaneously  and  make  for 
the  breach.  Having  reached  the  summit  of  the 
breach,  the  left  column  was  to  scour  the  western 
and  northern  ramparts,  taking  particular  care  to 
leave  a  garrison  in  each  strong  point  gained. 
Similarly,  the  right  column  was  to  seize  the 
southern  ramparts.  When  the  two  columns  should 
have  met  on  the  eastern  face  of  the  fortress,  then 
General  Baird  should  take  such  further  steps  as 
might  seem  to  him  necessary  for  an  attack  on  the 
interior  of  the  works.  It  was  known  that  the 
passage  of  the  river,  two  hundred  and  eighty 
yards  in  breadth,  would  present  no  difficulty,  for 
it  had  been  thoroughly  reconnoitred  at  night  by 
Lieutenant  Lalor  of  the  73rd  and  Lieutenant 
Farquhar  of  the  74th,  who  had  found  the  water 
nowhere  more  than  knee-deep.  Each  column  was 
to  be  led  by  a  forlorn  hope,  made  up  of  a  sergeant 
and  twelve  Europeans,  followed  by  two  subalterns' 
parties  ;  that  of  the  right  column  being  commanded 
by  Lieutenant  Hill  of  the  74th,  and  that  of  the 
left  column  by  Lieutenant  Lawrence  of  the  77th. 
With  the  forlorn  hope  of  the  left  column  went 
John  Best,  the  Commander-in-Chiefs  soldier  servant, 
who  had  come  out  with  him  from  England  ten 
years    before,    and    who    insisted    on    volunteering 
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his  services  on  this  momentous  occasion.  It  only 
remains  to  be  said  that  the  battalion  companies 
of  the  Regiment  De  Meuron1  and  three  battalions 
of  native  infantry  were  detailed  to  remain  in  the 
trenches  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Wellesley, 
whose  orders  were  to  support  Major  General 
Baird  in  case  of  necessity. 

Zero  hour  had  been  fixed  for  1  p.m.,  for  it 
was  considered  that  the  garrison  would  be  likely 
to  be  less  alert  at  this  the  hottest  hour  of  the 
day.  As  the  moment  upon  which  so  much 
depended  drew  near,  the  Commander-in-Chief 
sat  in  his  great  marquee,2  alone  and  wrapped 
in  thought.  A  thick  mat  of  kuss-kuss  grass, 
saturated  with  water,  hung  before  the  entrance 
on  the  windward  side  and  kept  the  atmosphere 
inside  pleasantly  cool.  Outside,  the  breeze  blew 
like  a  blast  from  a  furnace.  The  heat  was 
intense.  Up  in  the  branches  of  a  shady  tree 
overhanging  the  entrance  the  crows  and  sparrows 
sat  motionless  with  their  beaks  wide  open ;  the 
kite,  seated  on  the  roof  of  the  marquee,  had  ceased 
her  plaintive  whistle ;  even  the  little  grey  squirrels, 
the  genii  of  perpetual  motion,  were  still.  Suddenly 
the  grass  mat  was  pulled  aside  and  there  entered 
a  privileged  young  officer,  Captain  John  Malcolm, 
who  seeing  the  anxious  look  upon  General  Harris's 
face,  remarked  in  the  spirit  of  prophetic  pleasantry  : 
"Why,  my  lord,  so  thoughtful?"  "Malcolm,"  said 
the   General   sternly,   "this   is  no  time  for  compli- 

1  See  note,  p.  258  ante. 

2  Against  the  walls  of  the  marquee  lay  a  cannon  ball  which  had 
rolled  in  amongst  the  ropes.  It  had  been  fired  from  a  gun  on  the 
northern  face  of  the  Seringapatam  fortress  two  and  a  half  miles 
distant.  This  was  a  very  remarkable  performance  in  those  days  and 
reflected  great  credit  on  Tippoo's  home-made  gunpowder. 
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ments ;  we  have  serious  work  on  band ;  don't  you 
see  that  the  European  sentry  over  my  tent  is  so 
weak  from  want  of  food  and  exhaustion,  that  a 
sepoy  could  push  him  down — we  must  take  this 
fort,  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  I  have  ordered 
General  Baird  to  persevere  in  his  attack  to  the 
last  extremity ;  if  he  is  beat  off,  Welles] ey  is  to 
proceed  with  the  troops  from  the  trenches ;  if  he 
also  should  not  succeed,  I  shall  put  myself  at  the 
head  of  the  remainder  of  the  army,  for  success  is 
necessary  to  our  existence."1 

The  Commander-in-Chief,  of  course,  could  not 
be  expected  to  know  it,  but  the  deadly  efficiency 
with  which  he  had  planned  and  carried  out  each 
successive  step  forward  during  the  investment  had 
so  shaken  the  morale  of  the  defenders  that  their 
powers  of  resistance  had  been  much  reduced. 
Nor  should  the  supply  situation  have  caused  any 
anxiety.  It  was  not  the  first  time  that  the 
Administrative  Staff  had  cried  wolf  unnecessarily, 
as  more  than  one  writer  has  recorded.2  The 
Commander-in-Chief  had,  however,  collected  round 
him  a  very  able  body  of  men.  If  they  were 
unable  to  estimate  with  accuracy  the  amount  of 
supplies  available  at  any  given  moment,  we  must 
conclude  that  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  what 
there  was  and  what  there  was  not  in  the  vast 
bazaars  must  have  been  well-nigh  insuperable.3 

1  Life  of  Lord  Harris,  pp.  332-333. 

2  History  of  Mysore,  vol.  iii.,  p.  422 ;  Beatson's  Narrative,  pp.  99 
and  100. 

3  On  4th  May  there  were  only  supplies  for  three  days  remaining  on 
army  charge,  but  unknown  to  the  Staff  there  were  supplies  for  fifteen 
days  held  up  by  the  merchants  in  the  bazaars,  more  than  was  necessary 
to  last  until  Floyd  arrived  with  the  immense  convoys  of  Lieut. 
Colonels  Read  and  Browne.     The  bazaar  merchants  must  have  over- 
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Down  in  the  shadeless  trenches  by  the  river 
bank,  the  closely  packed  troops  sweltered  beneath 
the  pitiless  sun.  The  British  had  laid  aside  their 
stocks  as  was  usual  on  such  occasions,  but  the 
black  hat  with  its  turned  up  brim,  the  white 
waistcoat,  the  red  cloth  tunic  with  the  white  belts 
crossing  and  enclosing  the  chest,  the  tight  white 
breeches  and  the  high  spat  leggings  formed  a  very 
unsuitable  dress  in  which  to  take  violent  exercise 
in  such  heat.  The  perspiration  stood  in  great 
beads  on  the  men's  faces,  whilst  the  tallow  melt- 
ing in  their  queues  crawled  in  slimy  profusion 
down  their  necks.  Well  may  the  design  of  the 
Seringapatam  medal  include  the  sun  blazing  high 
in  the  heavens,  for  the  attackers  were  to  meet  no 
more  relentless  foe  that  day.  From  behind  the 
stormers,  to  their  right  and  left,  came  the  roar  of 
the  batteries,  followed  by  the  scream  of  the  round 
shot  as  it  tore  overhead  and  plunged  into  the  breach 
with  a  loud  crash.  At  the  impact  of  each  shot  the 
crumbling  masonry  slid  grating  and  grinding  down 
the  slope  of  debris  into  the  ditch,  while  the  dust 
spurting  upwards  hung  for  a  moment  suspended 
like  a  giant  mushroom  over  the  breach  and  then 
drifted  lazily  away  on  the  breeze,  shining  brick  red 
in  the  fierce  light.  In  the  brief  intervals  between 
the  rounds  the  great  river  murmured  pleasantly  as 
it  ran  gurgling  over  its  boulder- strewn  bed,  its 
myriad  ripple  facets  sparkling  in  the  sun.  We 
can  imagine  with  what  tense  feelings  David  Baird 
must  have  gazed  at  the  fortress.  He  would  have 
called   to   mind   those   miserable    years  of  captivity 

reached  themselves,  for  with  the  fall  of  Seringapatam  and  the  capture 
of  Tippoo's  supply  depot,  prices  must  have  come  down  with  a  run  {Life 
of  Sir  T.  Afunro,  vol.  i.,  pp.  211-212). 
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and  wondered  at  the  strange  fate   which,  while   so 
many   of    his    comrades    had    been    murdered,    had 
spared   him   to   play  the   leading   part   in   what   he 
must   have   felt  was  about  to  be  the  final  struggle 
with     the     Sultan.       The     troops     were     variously 
employed.      Some   reprimed    their   muskets,    others 
gave   the   final  adjustment   to   their  flints.      Others 
again    were    wrapt    in    thought,    reflecting    on    the 
possibility  of   prize-money,   or  the  desperate  nature 
of  what  they  were  about  to  undertake,  or  perhaps 
only   of    the    intense    discomfort    in   which   at    the 
moment     they    found     themselves.       Others     again 
talked     of    this    and     that ;     often    no     doubt    of 
subjects  entirely  divorced  from  the  matter  in  hand. 
We   remember    being    told    by   a    brother   officer   a 
story   in   this   connection.      He,   with  his  company, 
was  lying  down  behind  a  sheltering  ridge  of  rock 
before  the  final  assault  on  Pieter's  Hill  during  the 
operations   which   led   to   the   relief   of   Ladysmith. 
From  behind  a  big  stone  near   by  came  the  voices 
of    two    riflemen    engaged     in     heated    argument. 
They   were    discussing,    not    the    prospects    of    the 
coming  assault,  but  the  best  method  of  teaching  a 
parrot   to    talk.      The    two    disputants    represented 
two    widely    differing    schools    of    thought.       One 
maintained   that  a  parrot  could  best   be  taught   to 
speak  by  slitting  his  tongue,  while  the  other  argued 
that  this  practice  was  both  useless  and  cruel.     Far 
better,    he    said,   to   lower    the    parrot    in    its    cage 
down  one  of  those  old  disused  wells  of  great  depth 
which  are  so  commonly  met  with   in   India.      The 
parrot   sitting    in   darkness   and   solitude    far   down 
in   the   shaft   of  the  well  would,   so   the   champion 
of  this  particular  school  maintained,  soon  learn   to 
answer  the  voice  of  his  master  calling  to  him  from 
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the  faint  light  up  above.  The  advocate  of  tongue- 
splitting  was  by  no  means  impressed.  He  said : 
"  I  tried  the  well  stunt  myself.  You  remember 
that  deep  well  near  the  West  Ridge  Lines  at 
Rawal  Pindi?  One  morning  I  got  up  early  and 
lowered  a  parrot  down  that  well  ever  so  far,  over 
a  hundred  feet  anyway,  and  I  left  him  there  till 
the  evening  when  I  went  back  to  see  how  he  was 
getting  on.  I  called  him — no  answer.  I  whistled 
to  him — no  answer.  I  made  a  noise  like  a  parrot 
to  him— no  answer.  So  I  left  him  till  the  next 
morning,  when  I  returned  and  did  the  same  thing. 
Spoke  to  him — no  answer ;  whistled  to  him — no 
answer ;  made  a  noise  like  a  parrot — no  answer. 
So  I  pulled  him  up,  and,  would  you  believe  it, 
the  bloody  bird  was  dead  —  he  had  been  in  the 
water  all  the  time." 

Leaving  Baird  and  his  men  to  their  own 
thoughts,  we  will  pass  over  the  river  and  visit  the 
Sultan  in  his  battle  headquarters  in  the  northern 
face  of  the  fortress. 

The  Sultan  had  paid  his  morning  visit  to  the 
Mosque,  after  which  he  had  had  his  bath.  He 
was  now  seated  at  his  mid-day  meal.  His  dress 
consisted  "of  a  jacket  of  fine  white  linen,  loose 
drawers  of  flowered  chintz,  with  a  crimson  cloth 
of  silk  and  cotton  round  his  waist ;  a  handsome 
pouch,  with  a  red  and  green  silk  belt  hung  across 
his  shoulder."1  On  his  head  he  wore  a  turban 
with  two  or  three  ornaments  in  it,  while  round 
his  right  arm,  high  up  near  the  shoulder,  he  wore 
an  amulet  containing  various  charms.  It  is  not 
mentioned,  but  we  imagine  that  in  this  amulet 
was  a  dried  leaf  which  he  had  acquired  after  the 

1  Life  of  Lord  Harris,  p.  343. 
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destruction  of  Baillie's  force  at  Pollilore.  An 
officer  of  the  Mysorean  cavalry  had  had  during 
that  action  a  most  extraordinary  escape  from  a 
cannon  ball, — so  extraordinary  as  to  have  become 
a  subject  of  general  remark.  Tippoo  sent  for  the 
fortunate  horseman  and  asked  him  to  what  charm 
he  ascribed  his  good  luck.  The  officer  rashly 
stated  that  he  owed  his  preservation  to  the 
miraculous  properties  of  a  leaf  which  he  carried 
in  his  amulet,  a  leaf  so  rare  as  to  be  practically 
unobtainable.  He  indeed  had  only  seen  one  such 
leaf  in  his  lifetime.  The  Sultan,  much  interested, 
asked  to  see  the  leaf,  and  this,  when  produced, 
he  immediately,  to  the  intense  annoyance  of  its 
owner,  placed  in  his  own  amulet.  During  the 
last  two  days  the  most  serious  reports  had  reached 
the  Sultan  from  the  north  -  west  corner  of  the 
fortress.  In  this  sector  the  command  was  exercised 
nominally  by  the  Sultan's  father-in-law,  Syed  Sahib, 
but  the  moving  spirit  there  was  Syed  Ghoffar,  a 
very  able  officer  who,  starting  life  in  the  Company's 
service,  had  been  captured  with  Colonel  Braith- 
waite  in  1782,  and  who,  having  joined  the 
Mysorean  army,  had  served  both  Hyder  and  Tippoo 
faithfully  and  well.  Syed  Ghoffar  had  been 
wounded  early  in  the  siege  but  had  refused  to  put 
himself  on  the  sick  list.  As  soon  as  the  breaching 
batteries  opened  fire,  he  saw  distinctly  what  was 
to  happen.  He  implored  the  Sultan  to  provide 
him  with  pioneers  in  order  that  he  might  cut  off 
the  threatened  corner  by  building  a  strong  defen- 
sible traverse  in  rear  of  it.  Tippoo,  however, 
preferred  to  listen  to  the  ignorant  courtiers  who 
formed  his  immediate  entourage.  Syed  Ghoffar 
was   in   despair.     He   said   of  the   Sultan,    "He   is 
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surrounded  by  boys  and  flatterers,  who  will  not 
even  let  him  see  with  his  own  eyes.  I  do  not 
wish  to  survive  the  result.  I  am  going  about  in 
search  of  death,  and  cannot  find  it."1  As  soon  as 
it  was  light  on  4th  May,  his  experienced  eye 
detected  that  the  enemy's  trenches  were  unusually 
crowded  and  that  a  large  number  of  dhoolies  had 
been  brought  up.  It  was  clear  that  the  assault 
was  about  to  take  place.  Nothing,  however,  that 
Syed  Ghoffar  could  say  would  persuade  the  Sultan 
and  his  flatterers  that  the  enemy  would  assault 
by  daylight.  He  would,  so  the  Sultan  maintained, 
most  assuredly  attack  by  night.  About  mid-day 
Syed  Ghoffar  estimated  that  before  another  hour 
had  elapsed  the  assault  would  have  begun,  and  in 
a  state  of  rage  and  despair  he  hurried  towards  the 
Sultan's  headquarters,  saying :  "I  will  go  and  drag 
him  to  the  breach,  and  make  him  see  by  what  a 
set  of  wretches  he  is  surrounded ;  I  will  compel 
him  to  exert  himself  at  this  last  moment."1  On 
his  way  he  met  a  party  of  pioneers.  He  had 
repeatedly  asked  for  them  in  vain ;  now  the 
Sultan  was  sending  them  when  the  hour  for  their 
useful  employment  was  past.  Syed  Ghoffar  paused. 
"I  must  first  (said  he)  show  these  people  the 
work  they  have  to  do";  but  he  had  scarce  begun 
to  show  the  pioneers  where  the  traverse  should  be 
built,  when  a  round  shot,  coming  from  a  battery 
on  the  northern  bank  which  was  taking  the  breach 
in  reverse,  struck  him,  killing  him  instantly.  The 
death  of  this  devoted  servant  was  immediately 
reported  to  the  Sultan.  "  Syed  Ghoffar  was  never 
afraid  of  death,"  remarked  Tippoo,  with  that 
admirable    self-possession   which    so    often    enables 

1  History  of  Mysore,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  436-437. 
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us   to    bear   with    dignity  the    misfortunes   of    our 
friends. 

Zero  hour  had  at  last  arrived.  Baird  sprang 
upon  the  parapet,  drew  his  sword,  and  stood — a 
splendid  soldier-like  figure — for  an  instant  on  the 
top  while  he  attracted  the  attention  of  his  men,  and 
then  bidding  them  follow  him,  he  rushed  for  the  river 
bank.  As  the  stormers  made  their  way  splashing 
through  the  water,  they  were  met  by  a  very  heavy 
fire  of  musketry  and  one  or  two  discharges  of  grape.1 
Among  the  first  to  fall  was  John  Best 2  who,  although 
badly  wounded,  was  able  to  sit  upon  a  large  boulder, 
from  which  position  he  continued  to  cheer  on  the 
attackers  as  they  passed  him.  The  ditch  was  found 
to  be  filled  to  a  large  extent  by  debris,  and  presented 
no  serious  obstacle  to  the  survivors  of  the  forlorn 
hope,  who  now  hastened  panting  up  the  slope  of 
debris  towards  the  summit  of  the  breach.  Down  to 
meet  them  came  a  number  of  gallant  Mysoreans, 
and  bayonet  clashed  with  sword  as  defenders  and 
stormers  met  in  a  fierce  hand-to-hand  conflict.  Few 
of  the  forlorn  hope  survived  to  reach  their  goal, 
but  Sergeant  Graham  of  the  Company's  Bombay 
European  Regiment,  Union  Jack  in  one  hand  and 
sword  in  the  other,  hacked  his  way  to  the  top  of 
the  slope,  and  planting  the  end  of  the  flag-pole 
firmly  in  the  rubbish  at  the  summit  of  the  breach, 
cried  out  exultingly :  "  Here's  success  to  Lieutenant 

1  The  counter  battery  work  had  been  most  efficiently  carried  out, 
and  all  but  two  of  the  enemy  guns  which  could  be  brought  to  bear  on 
the  assailants  in  their  passage  of  the  river  had  been  silenced.  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  quite  needless  alarm  about  the  supply  situation  the 
assault  would  have  been  postponed  until  the  two  guns  in  question  had 
been  dealt  with  {Life  of  Sir  David  Baird,  vol.  i.,  p.  200). 

2  He  was  rewarded  with  a  conductorship  of  ordnance,  the  Mecca  of 
the  old  soldier  in  India  in  those  days. 
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Graham,"  and  with  that  was  shot  dead.  Within  six 
minutes  of  leaving  the  trenches  the  Union  Jack  was 
thus  placed  on  the  summit  of  the  breach,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  more  the  breach,  a  hundred  feet  in 
width,  was  thronged  with  breathless,  sweating,  excited 
soldiery,  who  after  being  hurriedly  reorganised  were 
despatched  to  the  right  and  left  along  the  ramparts 
according  to  General  Baird's  instructions.1  David 
Baird,  who  had  reached  the  ramparts  close  behind 
the  forlorn  hope,  accompanied  the  right  column 
which,  most  gallantly  led  by  Captain  Molle  of  the 
94th,  fought  its  way  down  the  southern  ramparts 
without  meeting  a  great  deal  of  opposition.  Inside 
of  an  hour  Baird  was  collecting  his  flank  companies 
by  the  Bangalore  Gate,  in  the  centre  of  the  eastern 
face  of  the  fortress.  Behind  him  all  the  strong 
points  as  captured  had  been  garrisoned  by  detach- 
ments of  H.M.  73rd  and  74th  Regiments.  The 
price  paid  by  the  right  column  was  trifling  enough 
compared  with  that  associated  with  attacks  on 
fortified  positions  during  the  Great  War,  for  the 
killed  and  wounded  amounted  only  to  some  nine 
per  cent.  Curiously  enough,  the  casualties  incurred 
by  the  left  column  were  identically  the  same, 
although,  as  we  shall  see,  the  opposition  offered  by 
the  enemy  on  the  western  and  northern  ramparts 
was  far  greater  than  that  met  with  by  the  right 
column.  The  reason  for  this  similarity  in  losses  was 
no  doubt  that  the  right  column  suffered  more  than 
the  left  in  crossing  the  river.  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Dunlop,  commanding  the  left  column,  had  been 
severely  wounded  in  a  personal  combat  with  a 
Mysorean  swordsman  as  he  climbed  up  the  slope  to 
the  breach,  and  the  senior  officers  who  in  turn  took 

1  Beatson's  Narrative,  p.  128. 
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his  place  being  also  disabled,  the  command  devolved 
upon  Lieutenant  Farquhar  of  the  74th,  who  led  the 
attackers  with  great  gallantry  till  he  was  killed. 
His  place  was  then  taken  by  Lieutenant  Lambton 
who  led  the  left  column  to  the  end.  The  enemy 
fiercely  contested  the  possession  of  a  number  of 
traverses  on  the  western  and  northern  ramparts. 
These  traverses  were,  however,  taken  in  reverse  by 
the  light  infantry  company  and  part  of  the  battalion 
companies  of  H.M.  12th  Regiment,  most  ably  led  by 
Captain  Goodall,  who  had  succeeded  in  crossing 
from  the  outer  rampart  to  the  inner  one,  which 
ran  parallel  to  the  outer  rampart  throughout  the 
defences.  The  strenuous  resistance  offered  by  the 
enemy  on  the  western  and  northern  ramparts  was 
due  to  the  presence  of  the  Sultan  in  person.  As 
soon  as  the  latter  had  heard  of  the  assault,  he  had 
hurried  to  the  breach  accompanied  by  a  number  of 
attendants  carrying  his  muskets,  just  as  a  man  might 
go  to  a  day's  covert  shooting  accompanied  by  his 
loader.  Tippoo  in  this  his  last  fight  set  a  fine 
example  of  personal  courage  ;  but  it  was  the  example 
to  be  expected  from  a  subaltern  and  not  from  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  who  would  have  been  better 
employed  in  directing  the  attacks  of  those  masses 
of  infantry  which  still  remained  at  his  disposal.  In 
falling  back  from  traverse  to  traverse  along  the 
northern  face  the  Sultan  complained  of  pain  in  one 
of  his  legs,  the  result  of  an  old  wound  incurred  in 
years  gone  by.  He  had  also  received  a  gun-shot 
wound  in  the  right  side  of  his  chest.  Mounting  his 
horse  he  made  for  the  gateway  leading  from  the 
centre  of  the  northern  ramparts  to  the  interior  of 
the  fortress.  On  his  way  he  received  another 
gun-shot  wound  close  to  the  first.     Having  arrived 
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at  the  gateway  he  came  under  the  fire  not  only  of 
the  assailants  on  the  northern  rampart,  but  also 
of  Captain  Goodall's  detachment,  which  had  worked 
round  until  they  could  fire  into  the  gateway  from  the 
inner  side.  Under  this  fire  the  Sultan's  horse  fell 
dead,  and  the  Sultan  himself  received  yet  another 
wound  in  his  chest.  Half  fainting,  he  was  placed 
by  his  attendants  in  a  sitting  position  on  the  edge 
of  his  palanquin.  Whilst  thus  seated  a  British 
soldier  entering  the  archway  tried  to  drag  off  the 
Sultan's  sword  belt  which  appeared  to  be  of  some 
value.  Furious  with  rage  the  Sultan  made  a  cut 
with  his  sword,  inflicting  a  wound  on  the  knee  of 
his  assailant,  who  promptly  raised  his  musket  and 
shot  Tippoo  dead.  The  fact  that  it  was  the  Sultan 
who  had  thus  fallen  was,  however,  unknown  to  the 
attackers  within  the  archway. 

In  the  meantime  Majors  Dallas,  Allan,  and 
Beatson  of  the  Headquarters  Staff  had  from  the 
southern  ramparts  been  watching  the  palace,  and 
from  what  they  saw  they  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Sultan  had  taken  refuge  there,  and  they 
accordingly  went  to  the  Bangalore  Gate  to  report 
to  General  Baird,  Thereupon  Baird  despatched 
Major  Allan  with  a  flag  of  truce  to  the  palace 
to  offer  protection  to  the  Sultan,  provided  he 
immediately  surrendered  himself  and  his  family 
unconditionally  to  General  Baird.  The  Sultan 
was  to  be  informed  that  any  hesitation  to 
surrender  would  be  fatal,  for  the  palace  would  be 
assaulted  and  every  man  put  to  the  sword.  Major 
Allan  proceeded  on  this  service  accompanied  by 
a  suitable  escort.  He  found  the  gate  shut,  but 
the  Kiladar  and  other  officials  of  consequence 
spoke   to    him    from    a    front    balcony,    and    after 
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some  argument  admitted  Major  Allan,  Captain 
Scohey,  and  Captain  Hastings-Frazer  through  a 
hole  in  the  wall.  Major  Allan  was  informed  that 
the  Sultan  was  not  in  the  palace  nor  was  his 
whereabouts  known.  Major  Allan  then  demanded 
to  see  such  of  the  Sultan's  sons  as  might  be 
present,  and  after  further  delay  two  of  the 
younger  princes  surrendered  them  selves  upon  a 
promise  of  protection.  Much  difficulty  was  met 
with  in  inducing  the  princes  to  order  the  gates 
to  be  opened.  It  was,  however,  pointed  out  to 
them  that  delay  would  be  fatal,  for  General  Baird 
with  a  strong  force  was  now  outside  the  gate  and 
both  he  and  the  troops  with  him  were  in  no 
mood  to  be  trifled  with,  for  they  had  just  heard 
that  Tippoo  had  ordered  to  be  murdered1  all 
his  unfortunate  European  prisoners.  The  gates 
were  therefore  opened  and  the  two  princes  were 
introduced  to  General  Baird.  Suppressing  the 
indignation  which  the  news  of  the  Sultan's  latest 
act  of  inhumanity  and  the  recollection  of  his 
many  past  ones  very  naturally  had  produced, 
Baird  received  the  princes  with  every  mark  of 
regard  and  the  utmost  kindness,  repeatedly  assur- 
ing them  that  no  violence  or  insult  would  be 
offered  to  them.  Having  calmed  their  fears  he 
handed  them  over  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  Agnew 
and  Captain  Marriott,  by  whom  they  were 
conducted  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  camp, 
escorted  by  the  light  company  of  the  33rd 
Regiment.  As  the  princes  passed  by  the  trooj^s 
outside  the  palace   were  ordered  to  present  arms.2 

1  The  bodies  were  disinterred.    Their  necks  had  been  broken  by 
the  Sultan's  professional  wrestlers. 

2  Beatson's  Narrative,  Appendix  42. 
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No  trace  of  Tippoo  could  be  found  in  the  palace, 
but  the  Kiladar  having  been  told  that  his  own 
life  depended  upon  his  revealing  the  whereabouts 
of  the  Sultan,  admitted  that  the  latter  had  been 
wounded  during  the  storm,  and  lay  in  the  gateway 
on  the  north  face  of  the  fort,  and  that  he  was 
prepared  to  conduct  Baird  to  the  spot. 

It  was  nearly  dark  when  Baird  arrived  at  the 
gateway,  the  pavement  of  which  was  piled  high 
with  many  hundreds  of  the  slain  in  every  attitude 
of  death.  At  first  an  attempt  was  made  by  the 
Kiladar  and  his  assistants  to  drag  one  body  after 
another  out  of  the  darkness  of  the  gateway  into 
the  better  light  outside.  This  process,  however, 
appeared  likely  to  be  interminable  and  Baird  sent 
for  a  torch.  By  the  time  this  had  been  brought 
night  had  fallen.  Together  with  the  Kiladar  and 
his  men,  Colonel  Wellesley  and  Major  Allan 
entered  the  archway  with  the  torch.  The  scene 
was  not  likely  to  be  forgotten  by  any  of  those 
who  were  present.  Outside  the  archway  under 
the  starlit  sky  stood  a  small  group  of  officers 
with  the  tall  commanding  figure  of  David  Baird 
at  their  head.  Black  hats,  sunburnt  faces,  scarlet 
tunics,  white  breeches,  all  were  one  common 
colour  now,  for  they  were  begrimed  with  sweat 
and  dust.  Inside  the  archway  the  search  party 
could  be  dimly  seen  by  the  flickering  light  of 
the  torch  as  they  passed  from  one  group  of  dead 
to  another,  ever  and  anon  stopping  to  thrust  the 
torch  into  the  face  of  some  poor  silent  figure 
whose  dress  carried  with  it  some  mark  of 
distinction.  Nor  was  any  help  to  be  expected 
from  those  many  hundreds  of  quiet  forms  which 
lay  around   them,   for  the   news   of  the   murder  of 
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the     British     prisoners     had     spread    like    wildfire 
amongst  their  comrades,  and  the   Angel  of  Death 
had    stayed    not    his    hand    in    that    vast    charnel- 
house  till  all  was   still.     At   least,    so   it  appeared 
to  the  anxious  searchers.      Suddenly  on  their  ears 
struck   a   slight   sound.     They   listened  intently;   it 
seemed  to  come  from  a  pile  of  dead  under  which 
peeped   out  the   corner   of    a    palanquin.      It    was 
the   work   of  a    few   moments    to    pull    away    the 
bodies   which   lay   in    confusion    upon   and   around 
the  palanquin.     But  no  one  was  inside  it.     Where 
could  the  noise  have  come  from?     Someone  thrust 
the  torch  underneath  the  palanquin,  and   there,  lo 
and  behold  !   lay  a   living   man   cowering   in  abject 
terror.      It    was    Rajah    Cawn,    the    Sultan's    con- 
fidential  servant,    who   had    crept    wounded    under 
the   palanquin   and   had   lain    there   in    momentary 
dread  of  discovery  whilst  the  sword  of  the  avenger 
played  all  around  him.     Now,  indeed,    he   thought, 
his  hour  had  come,  but  he  was  speedily  reassured. 
Where   was    the    Sultan  ?      "  Under    those    bodies 
there,"   said    Rajah    Cawn,    and    there    the    Sultan 
proved  to  be.     There  was  no  mistaking  the  short, 
thick-set   figure   with  the    high   shoulders   and   the 
fleshy  neck ;    the  unusually  small  feet   and   hands ; 
the    long    thin,    pointed    moustache ;    the    aquiline 
nose  and  the  large   widely  open  staring  eyes.     He 
had    four   bullet   wounds,    three    in   the    body   and 
one   in   the   temple ;    the   ball   in   this   case   having 
entered  a  little  above  the  right  ear,  and  lodged  in 
the   cheek.      Sword    belt   and   turban    were    gone ; 
otherwise   the   Sultan's  dress   and   equipment   were 
complete.      Thus,    at    a    spot    not    three    hundred 
yards     removed     from    the    place     of    his    former 
imprisonment,    did   David   Baird   find   the   body    of 
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the  man  at  whose  mercy  he  had  lain  for  so  many 
weary  years. 

Immensely  relieved  that  all  doubt  as  to  the 
Sultan's  fate  had  been  removed,  David  Baird  ordered 
the  body  to  be  placed  in  the  palanquin,  in  which  it 
was  removed  to  the  palace. 

David  Baird  sent  word  to  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  by  Major  Beatson  of  the  General  Staff  that 
Tippoo's  body  had  been  found.  Baird  also  added  a 
request  that  he  and  the  troops  that  had  taken  part 
in  the  storm  might  be  relieved  that  night. 

Having  done  this,  Baird  and  his  Staff  returned  to 
the  palace,  and  having  placed  the  necessary  guards 
for  the  protection  of  the  zenana,  the  treasury,  and 
other  important  points,  Baird  and  his  Staff  lay  down 
to  get  some  rest  in  the  verandah  of  the  palace. 
They  had  hardly  gone  to  sleep  when  they  were 
woken  up  to  be  told  that  several  fires  had  been 
started,  that  the  camp  followers  had  broken  into 
the  town,  and  that  looting  was  taking  place  on  a 
wholesale  scale.  Having  given  the  necessary  orders 
for  dealing  with  the  situation,  Baird  settled  himself 
down  to  sleep  again.  He  was,  however,  very  soon 
roused  anew  and  informed  that  the  troops  had 
broken  into  the  treasury.  Baird  at  once  sent 
Colonel  Wallace,  who  found  the  guard  in  position 
as  they  had  been  placed  by  Baird's  orders ;  but  he 
discovered  that  there  was  another  entry  into  the 
treasury,  and  that  by  this  a  number  of  looters,  both 
officers  and  men,  had  gained  admittance  into  Tippoo's 
"  expense "  treasury,  where  he  kept  an  immense 
amount  of  money  and  valuables  for  present  use.  As 
Colonel  Wallace  entered,  he  found  the  senior  officer 
present  running  about  the  treasury  shouting  out : 
"  Now  then,  you  men,  stop  that  looting,"  at  the  same 
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time  filling  his  own  pockets.  Colonel  Wallace  very 
soon  brought  this  animated  scene  to  a  close.  Much 
of  value  had,  however,  been  stolen,  and  to  this 
unfortunate  incident  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
refer  later. 

In  the  meantime  Major  Beatson  had  made  his 
report  to  the  Commander-in-Chief.  The  news  of 
Tippoo's  death  came  as  a  great  relief  to  General 
Harris.  Had  the  Sultan  survived,  an  awkward 
question  would  havp  arisen  as  to  his  disposal.  Was 
he  or  was  he  not  to  be  held  responsible  for  the 
murder  of  the  British  prisoners  ?  By  his  death 
this  and  other  difficulties  were  completely  removed. 
The  Commander-in-Chief  then  applied  himself  to  the 
question  of  relieving  David  Baird  in  accordance  with 
the  latter's  request.  "Turning  to  Major  Turing, 
the  Deputy  Adjutant  General,  General  Harris  said, 
'  Who  is  the  next  officer  for  duty  ? '  '  Colonel 
Roberts,'  said  Major  Turing.  'Then  put  him  in 
orders  to  go,'  replied  General  Harris.  Presently 
afterwards  Major  Turing,  looking  more  attentively 
over  the  order,  said  :  '  No,  Sir,  I  have  made  a 
mistake ;  Colonel  Wellesley  is  the  next  for  duty, 
not  Colonel  Roberts.'  'Then  let  Colonel  Wellesley 
be  put  in  orders  for  the  relief,'  said  General  Harris." 
It  was  too  late  to  carry  out  the  relief  that  night,  so 
Colonel  Wellesley  was  told  to  take  Major  General 
Baird's  place  on  the  following  morning.  It  will  be 
seen  that  Colonel  Wellesley  was  to  replace  General 
Baird  in  the  common  routine  of  military  duty, 
expecting  himself  to  be  relieved  whenever  the 
Commander-in-Chief  should  think  fit.1 

The  next  morning,  Baird  on  waking  up  and 
finding  himself  so  much  the  better  for  a  night's  rest 

1  Life  of  Lord  Harris,  p.  420. 
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told  Captain  Young  of  the  Headquarters  Staff,  who 
was  returning  to  camp,  to  let  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  know  that  he  no  longer  required  a  relief,  which 
might  wait  until  after  he  had  taken  stock  of  the 
captured  guns,  etc.  Later  on  a  note  was  received 
from  Captain  Young  to  the  effect  that  he  had  duly 
delivered  the  message. 

Baird  and  his  Staff  then  sat  down  to  breakfast 
in  the  Daulat  Bagh.  They  had  hardly  begun  when 
in  came  Colonel  Wellesley  in  the  brisk  manner  that 
was  usual  with  him,  and  said  :  "General  Baird,  I  am 
appointed  to  the  command  of  Seringapatam,  and 
here  is  the  order  of  General  Harris."  Baird 
immediately  arose,  and  addressing  his  Staff,  said : 
"Come,  gentlemen,  we  have  no  longer  any  business 
here."  Colonel  Wellesley  said:  "Oh,  pray  finish 
your  breakfast."1  After  handing  over  his  command 
to  Colonel  Wellesley,  David  Baird  returned  to  camp. 
He  was  in  a  state  of  high  indignation,  remembering 
only  his  message  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  sent 
that  morning,  and  forgetting  his  request  delivered 
by  Major  Beatson  overnight.  He  regarded  himself 
as  having  been  arbitrarily  replaced  :  "  Before  the 
sweat  was  dry  on  my  brow,"  he  wrote  in  a 
private  letter,  "I  was  superseded  by  an  inferior 
officer." 

We  think  that  Baird  would  have  been  very 
well  advised  had  he  immediately  gone  to  see  the 
Commander-in-Chief  who,  conscious  only  of  having 
relieved  Baird  at  his  own  request,  would  naturally 
have  been  delighted  to  have  a  talk  with  the  man 
who  had  led  the  stormers  on  the  previous  day 
with  such  conspicuous  success.  In  the  course  of 
conversation  Baird  would  have  learnt  that  his  relief 

1  Memoirs  of  George  Elers,  p.  103. 
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was  a  mere  matter  of  routine,  the  orders  for  which 
had  gone  out  long  before  the  receipt  of  the  message 
confided  to  Captain  Young.  It  was  indeed  quite 
out  of  the  question  for  the  Commander-in-Chief  to 
create  a  permanent  Governor  of  SeriDgapatam  at 
that  moment,  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
Sultan's  troops  were  still  in  the  field  under  Kummer- 
ud-Deen,  Futteh  Hyder,  the  Heir  Apparent,  and 
Purnaya.  Further  operations  might  be  necessary 
in  which  the  services  of  both  Major  General  Baird 
and  Colonel  Arthur  Wellesley  would  be  required. 
We  have  little  doubt  that  the  Commander-in-Chief 
would  most  gladly  have  acceded  to  Baird's  wishes 
in  a  matter  to  which  Baird  attached  great  importance. 
He  had  in  his  composition  a  strong  vein  of  sentiment 
and  he  wished,  with  due  ceremony,  to  present  to 
the  Commander-in-Chief  the  keys  of  the  fortress  of 
Seringapatam  on  the  occasion  of  General  Harris's 
entry  into  the  palace.  At  such  an  interview  Baird's 
personality  would  have  been  all  in  his  favour,  but 
unhappily,  instead  of  taking  the  obvious  and  wiser 
course,  he  sank  his  individuality  in  the  ink-pot  and 
sat  down  to  write  a  long  letter  of  complaint  to  the 
Commander-in-Chief.  Thus  unfortunately  occupied, 
we  must  leave  him  for  a  moment  whilst  we  return 
to  the  fortress.  There  Colonel  Wellesley  found  his 
hands  full,  for  looting  was  still  going  on,  and  it  was 
not  till  drastic  measures  had  been  taken  that  the 
numerous  fires  were  all  put  out  and  complete  order 
restored.  Incidentally  also  it  was  apparent  that  the 
Administrative  Staff  were  not  functioning  any  too 
well,  for  the  garrison  had  received  no  rations  since 
the  assault,  a  not  unnatural  result  of  the  breaking 
up   of  existing   formations   to    form   the   assaulting 

x 
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columns,  with  the  inevitable  dislocation  of  the  usual 
channels  of  supply. 

Arrangements,  too,  had  to  be  made  for  Tippoo's 
funeral.  With  all  the  ceremony  due  to  his  rank 
the  body  of  the  late  Sultan  was  conveyed  to  the 
Mausoleum  in  the  Lall  Bagh,  where  it  was  buried 
near  the  tomb  of  his  father.  There  they  lie  to 
this  day,  the  soldier  whose  genius  had  carved  out 
an  Empire  and  the  Sultan  whose  folly  had  lost  it. 
As  the  troops  marched  home  to  their  quarters 
after  the  ceremony,  there  burst  over  Seringapatam 
a  storm  terrible  in  its  intensity,  a  not  unfitting 
accompaniment  to  the  fall  of  the  curtain  on  the 
final  scene  in  the  bloody  drama  of  the  House  of 
Hyder  Ali. 

The  next  day  Baird  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief his  official  report  on  the  storming 
of  Seringapatam  and  also  his  letter  of  complaint. 
Composed  as  this  letter  had  been  by  an  angry  man, 
the  wording  was  not  altogether  felicitous.1  Baird 
began  by  saying  that  he  expected  to  have  been 
allowed  to  retain  the  command  of  Seringapatam 
or,  at  least,  that  he  would  not  be  superseded  in  it 
by  a  junior  officer.  "Judge,  then,"  he  wrote,  "my 
surprise,  when  expecting  to  have  the  honour  of 
delivering  to  you  the  keys  of  Seringapatam  in  the 
palace  of  the  late  Tippoo  Sultan,  and  of  con- 
gratulating  you   on   the   most   brilliant  victory  that 

1  In  this  connection  it  is  of  interest  to  note  the  advice  given  in 
the  previous  March  by  Colonel  Arthur  Wellesley  to  an  officer  who 
had  written  him  an  intemperate  letter.  ".  .  .  and  yet  I  cannot  but 
reflect  that  no  sensible  man  ever  writes  a  letter  in  a  passion ;  that 
he  inquires  and  considers,  and,  in  the  end,  finds,  as  you  would  have 
done  in  this  instance,  that  he  had  no  reason  to  be  displeased" 
{Wellington's  Supplementary  Despatches,  vol.  i.,  p.  203). 
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ever  graced  the  British  arms  in  India,  to  have  an 
order  put  into  my  hands  by  Colonel  Wellesley,  by 
which  I  found  myself  instantly  superseded  in  the 
command  by  that  officer.  I  am  really  ignorant 
what  part  of  my  conduct  could  merit  such  treat- 
ment."1 The  writer  then  went  on  to  refer  to 
ancient  history,  namely  the  appointment  of  Colonel 
Wellesley  to  command  the  Nizam's  contingent, 
and  the  letter  concluded  with  the  following  para- 
graph :  "I  request  that  copies  of  this  letter  may 
be  transmitted  to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke 
of  York,  Commander-in-Chief,  for  the  information 
of  His  Majesty,  that,  at  the  same  time  he  is 
informed  of  my  having  been  twice  superseded  by 
Colonel  Wellesley,  he  may  be  in  possession  of 
such  reasons  as  you  shall  think  proper  to  give  for 
it,  that  he  may  be  satisfied  the  measure  was 
dictated  by  necessity,  and  not  by  any  want  of 
capacity  on  my  part  to  fill  the  situation."  This 
letter  very  considerably  annoyed  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  who  directed  Colonel  Agnew,  his  Military 
Secretary,  to  reply  to  David  Baird  acknowledging 
the  receipt  of  his  report  of  the  operations  carried 
out  on  4th  May,  and  also  of  the  "very  improper 
letter"  which  accompanied  that  report.  The 
Military  Secretary,  whose  crisp,  terse  sentences 
come  as  a  relief  after  Baird's  involved  style, 
continued  as  follows  :  "  The  Commander-in-Chief 
much  regrets  to  find  himself  compelled  to  blame 
a  total  want  of  discretion  and  respect  in  an 
officer  of  your  high  rank  and  length  of  service, 
in  terms  so  opposite  to  those  in  which  he  was 
lately  so  happy  to  applaud  your  gallantry,  humanity, 
and  zeal. 

1  Life  of  Sir  David  Baird,  vol.  i.,  pp.  235-241. 
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"Lieutenant  General  Harris  is  persuaded  that 
an  officer  who  thinks  himself  authorised  to  remon- 
strate with  his  immediate  superior  can  never  be 
usefully  employed  in  the  army  he  commands. 
Should  you,  therefore,  continue  to  hold  sentiments 
so  opposite  to  the  principles  of  military  subordina- 
tion, you  have  his  permission  to  proceed  by  the 
first  safe  conveyance  to  Fort  St  George. 

"  The  Commander-in-Chief  will  certainly  forward 
to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York  copies 
of  your  letter  and  his  reply."  To  this  letter  David 
Baird  replied  at  length.  He  expressed  himself  as 
greatly  astonished  at  the  attitude  taken  up  by  the 
Commander-in-Chief.  He  said  that  he  had  read 
and  re-read  his  first  letter  and  could  discover  no 
paragraph  or  word  which  could  be  construed  into 
the  smallest  disrespect.  He  recapitulated  again 
his  grievances,  beginning  with  the  appointment  of 
Colonel  Wellesley  to  command  the  Nizam's  con- 
tingent, and  he  concluded  by  saying  that  when 
superseded  in  the  command  of  Seringapatam  he 
had  formed  the  intention  of  applying  for  permission 
to  quit  the  army  as  soon  as  his  services  could  be 
spared.  "If,  however,"  Baird  wrote,  "you  should 
still  persevere  in  your  determination  of  ordering  me 
from  the  army,  in  consequence  of  the  respectful 
representation  I  have  thought  myself  authorised  to 
make  to  you,  I  shall,  in  that  case,  only  have  to 
regret  the  necessity  there  will  be  for  making  my 
removal  from  the  army,  and  the  circumstances 
which  occasioned  it,  equally  public." 

This  letter,  ending  as  it  did  with  a  threat,  was 
not  calculated  to  improve  matters,  and  we  cannot  be 
surprised  that  the  Military  Secretary  should  have 
replied  to   the  effect  that  the   Commander-in-Chief 
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still  retained  his  opinion  that  Baird  had  been 
"  wanting  in  discretion  and  respect,"  and  the 
Military  Secretary  added:  "Your  letter  of  yester- 
day has  in  a  great  measure  removed  the  concern 
he  felt  at  the  necessity  which  obliged  him  to 
inform  you  that  such  were  his  opinions. 

"  Lieutenant  General  Harris  desires  that  this 
letter  may  conclude  a  correspondence  which  you 
are  at  liberty  to  make  as  public  as  you 
think  proper."  In  other  words,  "publish  and  be 
damned." 

In  the  end  David  Baird  applied  to  the 
Commander-in-Chief  to  have  the  whole  corre- 
spondence destroyed,  and  General  Harris  gladly 
agreed  that  this  course  should  be  adopted.  Had 
not  Baird  on  his  side  retained  copies  which  were 
unearthed  and  published  by  his  biographer,  Baird's 
ill-judged  action  would  never  have  been  made 
public. 

In  the  meantime  the  surrender  of  Kummer-ud- 
Deen,  Futteh  Hyder,  and  Purnaya  made  it  clear 
that  no  further  operations  in  the  field  would 
be  required.  The  Commander-in-Chief,  therefore, 
was  free  to  appoint  a  permanent  Governor  to 
Seringapatam,  a  very  necessary  measure  if  continuity 
of  administration  was  to  be  retained.  It  was 
essential  that  the  officer  selected  for  the  post 
should  possess  very  considerable  administrative 
ability,  and  should  also  be  one  who  could  be 
relied  upon  to  carry  out  without  friction  the 
policy  of  the  Government  in  regard  to  the 
succession  to  the  throne  of  Mysore.  The 
Commander-in-Chief's  choice  fell  upon  Colonel 
Wellesley,  and  we  can  only  say  that  viewed  in 
the  light  of  after   events,  no  better  selection  could 
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have  been  made.  We  doubt  whether  Baird  would 
in  any  case  have  been  considered  fitted  for  the 
post  in  view  of  his  record  at  Tanjore,  where 
his  antagonism  to  the  policy  adopted  by  the 
Government  had  been  so  apparent.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  the  receipt  of  his  letter  of  6th  May  must 
have  made  it  impossible  for  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  to  select  him  for  the  Governorship  of 
Seringapatam. 

The  appointment  of  Colonel  Wellesley,  whose 
rapid  advancement  very  naturally  was  regarded 
in  the  camp  with  somewhat  envious  eyes,  caused 
considerable  discussion.  Becoming  aware  of  this, 
General  Harris  wrote  to  Lord  Mornington  ex- 
plaining that  Colonel  Wellesley  had  relieved 
Major  General  Baird  as  a  matter  of  routine, 
and  he  quoted  his  conversation  with  Major 
Turing.  Colonel  Wellesley  was  afterwards,  so 
the  Commander-in-Chief  explained,  "permanently 
appointed  by  me,  from  my  thinking  him  more 
equal  to  the  particular  kind  of  duty  than  any 
other  officer  in  the  army."1  To  this  Lord 
Mornington  replied  that  such  was  his  opinion  of 
Colonel  Wellesley's  "discretion,  judgment,  temper, 
and  integrity,"  that  he  would  himself  have  placed 
him  in  the  governorship  of  Seringapatam  if  General 
Harris  had  failed  to  do  so. 

The  only  military  event  of  importance  to  occur 
after  the  capture  of  the  fortress  was  the  return 
on  13th  May  of  General  Floyd  with  the  cavalry 
and  the  Nizam's  Horse  escorting  the  convoys  of 
Lieutenant  Colonels  Head  and  Browne.  The  total 
force  at  General  Floyd's  disposal  amounted  to 
fourteen   thousand   fighting   men   and    "  the   convoy 

1  Life  of  Lord  Harris,  pp.  437-438. 
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consisted  of  thirty-three  thousand  Brinjarrie  bullocks 
and  four  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
draft  and  carriage  cattle  laden  with  rice,  grain, 
and  other  articles,  two  thousand  five  hundred  and 
sixty  slaughter  cattle,  and  twenty-one  thousand 
nine  hundred  sheep,  besides  arrack  and  medicines." 
The  return  of  General  Floyd  raised  the  "total 
strength  of  the  Allied  Army  under  the  command 
of  Lieutenant  General  Harris  to  forty-five  thousand 
one  hundred  and  seventy-six  fighting  men,  a  number 
nearly  equal  to  the  total  field  establishment  of  the 
late  Tippoo  Sultan."1 

During  the  first  week  in  June  David  Baird 
received  from  Colonel  Arthur  Wellesley  Tippoo 
Sultan's  state  sword,  which  had  been  found  in  his 
bedroom.  A  very  graceful  note  requesting  Baird's 
acceptance  of  the  trophy  accompanied  the  gift. 
Here,  however,  General  Floyd,  the  President  of 
the  Prize  Committee,  stepped  in.  In  a  letter  to 
the  Commander-in-Chief  General  Floyd  pointed 
out  that  the  sword  was  not  Colonel  Wellesley's 
to  give ;  it  was  the  property  of  the  Prize 
Committee,  and  he  requested  that  the  sword 
should  be  immediately  returned  to  him,  as  the 
Committee,  on  behalf  of  the  army,  desired  that 
the  Commander-in-Chief  should  with  his  own 
hands  present  the  sword  to  Major  General  Baird. 
Mr  Hook  suggests  that  this  ''could  not  have 
been  a  very  agreeable  announcement  to  General 
Harris " ; 2  but  here  we  must  entirely  disagree 
with  him.  The  Commander-in-Chief  was  a  man 
of  very  fine  character  and  of  a  most  kindly 
disposition,     who     would     most     gladly     have     let 

1  Beatson's  Narrative,  pp.  203-204. 

2  Life  of  Sir  David  Baird,  vol.  i.,  p.  243. 
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bygones  be  bygones.  He  would  have  seized  with 
much  pleasure  upon  such  an  opportunity  for 
bridging  over  the  gap  which  had  grown  up 
between  himself  and  a  man  for  whose  many 
splendid  qualities  he  could  not  but  entertain  the 
greatest  admiration.  Accordingly,  having  assembled 
the  senior  officers  of  the  army  and  the  Headquarters 
Staff  on  8th  June,  General  Harris  presented  the 
sword  to  David  Baird,  accompanying  the  presenta- 
tion with  a  few  well-chosen  words.1 

On  the  occasion  of  the  King's  birthday  David 
Baird  received  a  most  pleasing  letter  from  Colonel 
Sherbrooke2  who,  at  the  request  of  the  field 
officers  who  had  served  at  the  storming  of 
Seringapatam,  wrote  to  say  that  a  dress  sword 
value  two  hundred  guineas  had  been  ordered  in 
London  for  presentation  to  the  Major  General. 
The  sword  was  to  bear  the  following  inscription  : 
"Seringapatam,  taken  by  storm  4th  May  1799" 
on  one  side,  and  on  the  other,  "Presented  by  the 
Field  Officers  who  personally  served  under  Major 
General  Baird  on  that  occasion."  To  this  letter 
David  Baird  replied  in  a  brief  and  soldier-like 
manner. 

1  Life  of  Lord  Harris,  p.  426. 

2  General  Sir  J.  C.  Sherbrooke,  at  one  time  a  divisional  commander 
in  the  Peninsular  War  and  later  Governor  General  of  Canada.  He 
was,  according  to  William  Hickey,  a  most  convivial  person,  justly- 
celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  his  dinners.  On  one  occasion  Hickey 
was  one  of  a  party  of  eight  which  included  Colonel  Arthur  Wellesley. 
The  guests,  after  drinking  "  each  with  the  other  at  least  twice  over," 
then  proceeded  to  do  justice  to  twenty-two  bumper  toasts  "in  glasses 
of  considerable  magnitude."  Following  the  toasts,  drinking  was 
continued  till  2  a.m.,  "at  which  hour  each  person  staggered  to  his 
carriage  or  his  palankeen."  This  particular  dinner  was  too  much 
even  for  Hickey,  seasoned  vessel  though  he  was,  and  he  had  to  spend 
the  following  day  in  bed  with  "an  excruciating  headache"  {Memoirs  of 
William  Hickey,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  190-191). 
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We  venture  to  think  that  these  two  very  remark- 
able manifestations  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  was 
held  by  the  army  must  have  more  than  repaid  Baird 
for  his  disappointment  in  regard  to  the  governorship 
of  Seringapatam. 

Curiously  enough  Baird  received  no  other 
material  reward  for  his  services  at  Seringapatam. 
Mr  Hook  suggests  that  neither  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  nor  the  Governor  General  recommended  David 
Baird  for  any  distinction.1  We  know  this  to  be 
wholly  incorrect.2  The  Governor  General  recom- 
mended Baird  for  the  K.C.B.,  the  value  of  which 
distinction  was  much  enhanced  in  those  days  by 
its  rarity,  for  there  were  but  twenty-four  military 
and  twelve  civil  Knights.  Lord  Mornington  also 
requested  the  Directors  of  the  Honourable  East 
India  Company  to  award  Baird  a  pecuniary  grant. 
It  is  true  that  Baird  received  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other,  but  in  this  neglect  he  was  by  no  means 
singular,  for  the  Commander-in-Chief  himself  had 
to  wait  sixteen  years  before  he  received  any 
recognition  whatever  of  his  own  very  distinguished 
services.  It  was  not  till  1815  that  General  Harris 
was  raised  to  the  Peerage,  and  then  he  had  to  wait 
another  two  years  for  the  G.C.B.  Further — and  this 
is  more  extraordinary  still — the  East  India  Company 
endeavoured  to  deprive  him  of  half  the  prize-money 
due  to  him,  and  General  Harris  was  forced  at  great 
expense  to  defend  his  rights  in  the  Law  Courts. 
The  ingratitude  shown  to  the  senior  officers  of  the 
Seringapatam  army  was  universal,  and  we  find 
General  Floyd  writing  to  General  Harris  in  1804, 
that   "there   must   have   been   something   very   dis- 

1  Life  of  Sir  David  Baird,  vol.  i.,  p.  246. 

2  Life  of  Lord  Harris,  pp.  428,  429,  430. 
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qualifying  in  the  conquest  of  Tippoo  and  his  empire 
in  a  single  campaign,  which  renders  you  and  me, 
and  all  of  us,  unworthy  of  notice."1 

In  estimating  the  value  of  the  treasure  captured, 
the  Prize  Committee  had  no  easy  task.  They 
eventually  placed  the  value  of  the  sum  to  be 
distributed  at  one  million  one  hundred  and  forty- 
three  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixteen  pounds2 
sterling.  Of  this  total  the  Commander-in-Chief 
received  as  his  share  one-eighth,  representing  one 
hundred  and  forty-two  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
two  pounds.  George  Elers  tells  us  how  the  other 
officers'  shares  were  apportioned  : — 


Major  General 

£12,000 

Lieutenant  Colonel     . 

4,000 

Major 

2,000 

Captain 

800 

Subaltern 

430 3 

The  total  amount  for  distribution  would  have 
been  considerably  larger  had  it  not  been  for  the 
wholesale  looting  which  had  taken  place  on  the 
night  immediately  following  on  the  storm. 

Colonel  Arthur  Wellesley  informed  his  brother 
that  "nothing  .  .  .  can  have  exceeded  what  was 
done  on  the  night  of  the  4th.  Scarcely  a  house  in 
the  town  was  left  unplundered,  and  I  understand 
that  in  camp  jewels  of  the  greatest  value,  bars  of 
gold,  etc.,  etc.,  have  been  offered  for  sale  in  the 
bazaars  of  the  army  by  our  soldiers,  sepoys,  and 
followers."4 

1  Life  of  Lord  Harris,  p.  451. 

2  Beatson's  Narrative,  p.  139. 

3  Memoirs  of  George  Elers,  pp.  99-100. 

4  Wellington  Supplementary  Despatches,  vol.  i.,  p.  212. 
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There  is  a  most  interesting  journal  kept  by  an 
officer,  a  member  of  the  Prize  Committee.  We  read 
it  some  years  ago  and  unfortunately  omitted  to 
keep  a  record  of  the  title.  We  think  the  book 
was  published  anonymously.  The  author  states  that 
he  served  with  Captain  Little's  detachment  of  the 
Bombay  army  which  co-operated  with  Purseram 
Bhow  in  the  campaigns  of  1790-1792.  He  gives  us 
a  vivid  account  of  his  sensations  while  his  leg  was 
being  amputated  at  mid-thigh.  On  reference  to  the 
casualty  lists  it  is  clear  that  the  only  officer  of 
Captain  Little's  detachment  who  survived  such  an 
operation  was  Lieutenant  Price.  The  latter  then  is 
clearly  the  author  of  the  journal  referred  to,  a 
deduction  which  is  confirmed  by  Colonel  Williams, 
who  gives  us  the  following  information  obtained  from 
what  he  calls  Major  Price's  Journal.1  Single  pearls 
of  great  value  could  frequently  be  bought  in  the 
bazaars  or  from  the  troops  for  a  bottle  of  spirits. 
Dr  Mein  of  the  medical  department  purchased  from 
a  private  of  the  74th  Regiment  two  pair  of  bracelets, 
set  with  diamonds.  The  least  costly  pair  were 
subsequently  valued  by  a  Hyderabad  jeweller  at 
£30,000  sterling.  The  other  pair,  so  the  jeweller 
declared,  was  of  such  superlative  value  that  he  could 
not  fix  a  price.  It  may  be  added  that  the  cautious 
Scot — for  very  obvious  reasons — made  no  attempt  to 
dispose  of  his  prize  for  two  years,  during  which 
time  he  wore  the  bracelets  under  his  clothes  and 
next  to  his  skin. 

George  Elers  mentions  this  incident  too,  and  he 
adds  that  Dr  Mein  allowed  the  soldier,  from  whom 
he  acquired  the  bracelets,  two  hundred  pounds  a 
year  for  life. 

1  We  have  been  unable  to  trace  it  under  this  title. 
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Colonel  Williams  in  a  further  quotation  from  the 
journal  tells  us  that  "the  throne,  which  consisted  of 
an  arm-chair,  covered  with  a  thick  plate  of  gold, 
encircled  with  steps,  silver  gilt,  and  thickly  set  with 
jewels,  was  sold  to  General  Gent,  of  the  Engineers, 
for  two  thousand  five  hundred  pounds ;  and  he 
obtained  for  the  gold  and  silver  alone  nearly  twenty- 
five  thousand  pounds."1  It  does  not  say  much  for 
the  judgment  of  the  Prize  Committee,  that  they 
should  have  parted  with  so  valuable  an  asset  for  so 
petty  a  sum.  The  news  that  the  throne  had  been 
disposed  of  much  annoyed  Lord  Mornington,  for 
one  of  the  little  weaknesses  of  the  great  Governor 
General  was  a  passion  for  "  pomp  and  circumstance," 
and  he  looked  forward  with  pleasurable  anticipation 
to  holding  a  most  brilliant  Durbar  in  Calcutta  in 
which  he  himself,  seated  on  the  Tiger  Throne  of 
Mysore,  would  be  the  principal  figure. 

Scurry  tells  us  that  a  number  of  well-known 
and  most  valuable  pieces  of  jewellery  vanished 
during  the  looting  and  were  never  traced.  In 
particular  he  mentions  a  magnificent  ruby  worn  in 
a  ring  by  the  Sultan,  and  also  the  latter's  pearl 
necklace  which  contained  a  number  of  pearls  of 
remarkable  size  and  purity.2 

The  Prize  Committee,  in  paying  out  the  shares 
due  to  the  senior  officers,  as  in  General  Gent's 
case,  paid  partly  in  cash  and  partly  in  jewellery. 
A  propos  of  this,  Price  says  that  a  most  unseemly 
wrangle  occurred  on  one  occasion  at  the  prize 
table,  where  a  very  senior  officer  insisted,  against 
the  wishes  of  the  Committee,  in  having  assigned 
to   him    a   certain    necklace   which    the   Committee 

1  Williams,  vol.  i.,  p.  12. 

2  Scurry,  pp.  230-231. 
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desired  to  give  to  another  officer.  This  particular 
senior  officer,  however,  was  so  insistent  that  the 
Committee  yielded  the  point  and  gave  him  the 
necklace.  This  latter  was  valued,  so  far  as  we 
can  remember,  at  three  thousand  pounds  or  some 
similar  figure.  The  claimant  had,  however,  very 
good  reason  for  supposing  that  the  value  of  the 
necklace  was  something  vastly  in  excess  of  the 
figure  named.  His  feelings,  therefore,  can  be  well 
imagined  when,  on  endeavouring  to  dispose  of 
his  prize,  it  was  found  that  the  necklace  was 
composed  entirely  of  glass.  It  will  be  readily 
believed  that  on  the  disappointed  one  appealing 
to  the  Prize  Committee,  the  story  of  his  troubles 
was  received  in  a  very  light-hearted  manner  by 
that  body. 

The  soldier  having  completed  his  task,  it  now 
remained  for  the  Governor  General  to  turn  to  the 
best  advantage  what  the  soldier  had  won.  There 
were  three  courses  open  to  Lord  Mornington.  He 
could  annex  Mysore,  or  he  could  place  one  of 
Tippoo's  sons  on  the  throne,  or  he  could  restore 
to  the  Hindoo  family  the  Kingdom  which  had 
been  taken  from  them  by  Hyder  Ali.  The  first 
of  these  courses  Lord  Mornington  rejected  at  once. 
After  due  consideration  he  rejected  the  second  one 
as  well,  for  it  was  obvious  that  if  a  son  of  Tippoo 
were  placed  on  the  throne,  there  could  only  be 
a  continuance  of  those  hostile  relations  which 
had  existed  between  his  father  and  the  British 
Government.  The  Governor  General,  therefore, 
decided  to  replace  the  Hindoo  dynasty,  whose 
rule  in  Mysore  dated  as  far  back  as  the  year 
1600. 

On  usurping   the  powers  of  his  Hindoo  master 
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in  1759,  Hyder  Ali,  a  Mohammedan,  had  been 
too  astute  to  risk  offending  the  feelings  of  the 
Hindoo  community,  which  vastly  preponderated  in 
Mysore.  He  therefore  posed  as  the  Chief  Minister 
of  the  Rajah,  to  whom,  though  shorn  of  all  power, 
he  allotted  a  lac  of  rupees  annually  for  mainten- 
ance, and  whom  he  permitted  to  display  himself 
to  his  Hindoo  subjects  once  a  year  from  the 
balcony  of  his  palace  in  Seringapatam.  For  some 
years  after  his  succession  Tippoo  had  preserved 
the  same  relations  with  the  Rajah  as  his  father 
had  done,  but  his  foolish  intolerance  towards  any 
religion  but  his  own  gradually  getting  the  best  of 
him,  he  reduced  by  degrees  the  Rajah's  income  till 
the  latter  arrived  at  a  state  bordering  on  penury. 
Finally,  in  1796  the  Sultan,  throwing  aside  all 
disguise,  deposed  the  then  Rajah,  a  child  of  two, 
who  was  turned  out  of  his  palace  and  forced  to 
take  refuge  in  a  mud  hovel,  where  he  was  dis- 
covered after  the  fall  of  Seringapatam  in  a  state 
of  squalid  destitution.  To  this  small  boy  was 
now  assigned  the  Kingdom  of  his  fathers,  over 
which  he  was  to  reign  under  the  general  direction 
of  the  British  Government,  who  assumed  full 
responsibility  for  the  protection  of  Mysore  by  the 
maintenance  of  an  army  commanded,  trained,  and 
disciplined  by  British  officers  and  paid  for  out  of 
the  revenues  of  the  Rajah.  Thus  was  Mysore 
removed  for  ever  from  the  list  of  possible  enemies 
of  the  British  in  India.  Having  provided  for 
the  succession,  Lord  Mornington  arranged  for  the 
removal  of  the  families  of  Hyder  Ali  and  Tippoo 
Sultan  to  Vellore,  where  adequate  accommodation 
was  allotted  to  them  and  an  annual  income 
assigned    considerably    in    excess,    as    the    families 
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themselves  admitted,  of  what  they  had  enjoyed 
under  Tippoo.  There  remained  the  conciliation 
of  the  Mohammedan  section  of  the  Mysore 
population,  in  the  treatment  of  whom  Lord 
Mornington  displayed  the  statesmanlike  qualities 
that  we  would  have  expected  from  him.  To 
Kummer-ud-Deen,  the  most  powerful  of  the  late 
Sultan's  Mohammedan  subjects,  was  allotted  a 
substantial  grant  of  land  together  with  a  very 
handsome  income.  Less  influential  Mohammedan 
officers  and  officials  received  incomes  varying  in 
their  amounts,  while  provision  was  made  for 
compassionate  allowances  to  the  widows  and 
dependants  of  those  who  had  fallen  in  the  war. 
Such  generous  treatment  was  received  with  both 
surprise  and  gratitude.  Arrangements  were  also 
made  to  enlist  a  considerable  portion  of  the  late 
Sultan's  regular  troops,  and  thus  to  avoid  the 
flooding  of  the  countryside  with  disbanded  and 
needy  soldiery. 

By  a  most  fortunate  circumstance  there  was 
one  Hindoo  of  outstanding  ability  whom  Tippoo 
had  retained  in  high  office  throughout  his  reign. 
This  man  was  Purnaya,  and  with  great  wisdom 
Lord  Mornington  created  him  Prime  Minister  to 
the  little  Rajah. 

The  student  of  history  will  compare  the 
punctilious  discharge  of  these  obligations  with 
the  failure  to  carry  out  similar  commitments  on 
the  annexation  of  Oude  in  1856.  It  is  true  that 
an  effort  was  made,  by  the  transfer  of  Sir  Henry 
Lawrence  from  Rajputana  to  Oude,  to  remedy 
at  the  eleventh  hour  the  evils  which  our  action 
had  brought  into  being.  But  on  his  arrival  at 
Lucknow  in  March  1757,  it  was  at  once  apparent 
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to  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  that  his  great  abilities 
would  have  to  be  employed,  not  in  averting,  but 
in  preparing  to  meet  a  crisis  which  had  by  then 
become  inevitable.1 

The  work  of  the  Grand  Army  being  completed, 
the  bulk  of  the  troops  returned  to  their  respective 
Presidencies,  Colonel  Arthur  Wellesley  remaining  in 
civil  and  military  control  in  Mysore.  The  efficiency 
of  the  troops  placed  at  his  disposal  was  vastly 
increased  by  the  employment  of  those  wonderful 
draft  cattle  whose  courage,  endurance,  and  speed 
had  enabled  both  Hyder  and  Tippoo  to  accomplish 
so  many  extraordinary  feats.  Thanks  to  his  bullocks, 
Hyder  had  covered  a  hundred  miles  in  two  and  a 
half  days,  marching  to  the  relief  of  Chillumbrum  in 
1781.  To  the  same  transport  animals  Tippoo  was 
indebted  for  his  ability  to  cover  four  hundred  miles 
in  one  month  when  marching  from  the  Carnatic  to 
Bednore  in  1782.  Great  as  these  performances 
were,  they  were  excelled  when  the  same  bullocks 
came  into  the  hands  of  Colonel  Arthur  Wellesley 
who  relates2  that  he  marched  in  1803  from 
Seringapatam  to  Poonah,  a  distance  of  nearly 
six  hundred  miles,  in  the  worst  season  of  the 
year,  through  a  country  laid  waste  by  Holkar's 
army,  at  an  average  daily  rate  of  thirteen  and  a 
half  miles.  He  tells  us  that  the  journey  was 
completed  in  two  months  and  that  no  draft  cattle 
were  lost.  He  adds  that  on  other  occasions  it  had 
frequently  been  necessary  for  the  troops  to  march 
for  many  days  together  a  distance  amounting  to 
fifteen   miles   a   day.     On  one   occasion  sixty  miles 

1  The  Sepoy  Revolt,  by  Lieutenant  General  M'Leod  Innes,  V.C., 
chaps,  iv.  and  v. 

2  Life  of  Lord  Harris,  pp.  524-528. 
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were  covered  in  thirty  hours,  the  heavy  artillery 
and  provision  carriages  keeping  up  with  the  troops. 
These  figures  can  be  the  better  appreciated  when 
we  compare  them  with  the  average  daily  progress 
of  the  Grand  Army  under  General  Harris,  which 
did  not  exceed  six  miles  a  day. 


CHAPTER  XV 

EGYPT 

tr 

David  Baird,  having  been  ordered  to  proceed  to 
Madras,  arrived  in  due  course  at  Fort  St  George 
where  he  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  calling  on 
the  Governor  General,  the  warmth  of  whose  reception 
was  positively  embarrassing. 

"As  soon  as  Lord  Wellesley1  was  made 
acquainted  with  General  Baird's  arrival  at  the 
Government  House,  he  ran  downstairs  to  meet 
him,  caught  him  in  his  arms,  and  embraced  him,"2 
at  the  same  time  overwhelming  him  with  the 
most  fulsome  compliments.  To  see  the  diminutive 
Governor  General  hugging  the  tall  burly  Scotsman 
must  have  been  in  the  highest  degree  entertaining. 
We  should  imagine  that  Lord  Wellesley's  Staff  were 
hard  put  to  it  not  to  smile.  A  cynic  might  have 
said  that  in  the  fervour  of  his  welcome,  and  in  the 
extravagance  of  his  compliments,  the  Governor 
General  was  overdoing  things  a  little.  The  same 
cynic  might  have  used  words  similar  to  those 
employed  by  Mr  Jorrocks  in  responding  to  the  toast 
of  his  health  proposed  in  such  nattering  terms   by 

1  Lord  Mornington  had  been  created  Marquis  Wellesley  for  his 
recent  distinguished  services. 

2  Life  of  iSir  David  Baird,  vol.  i.,  pp.  250  et  seq. 
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Captain  Miserrimus  Doleful :  "  Never  was  so 
reg'larly  soaped  i'  my  life.  A  werry  little  more 
might  have  made  one  doubt  his  sincerity."1 

We  do  not  know  whether  David  Baird  required 
that  "  werry  little  more "  to  make  him  view  with 
suspicion  Lord  Wellesley's  protestations  of  goodwill. 
We  think  it  likely  that  at  the  moment  Baird,  being 
above  any  form  of  humbug  himself,  implicitly 
believed  in  the  Governor  General's  friendly  attitude 
towards  himself.  Anyway,  on  the  Governor 
General  enquiring  what  post  Baird  would  like,  the 
latter  at  once  replied  that  he  understood  that 
General  Floyd  was  on  the  point  of  vacating  the 
Southern  District,  and  that  he  would  much  like  to 
be  General  Floyd's  successor. 

Lord  Wellesley  apparently  had  not  expected  so 
prompt  and  so  specific  an  answer  to  his  query  and, 
practised  diplomat  though  he  was,  he  hesitated  for  a 
moment.  Then  rapidly  recovering  himself  he  told 
Baird  that  he  made  a  point  of  not  interfering  in  the 
filling  of  appointments  in  the  Madras  Presidency, 
preferring  to  leave  such  matters  to  the  discretion  of 
Lord  Clive  the  Governor  of  Madras,  to  whom  Baird 
should  address  his  application.  He  added  that  he 
would  in  this  one  case  make  an  exception  and  would 
write  privately  to  Lord  Clive  on  Baird's  behalf.  At 
the  same  time  Lord  Wellesley  pressed  David  Baird 
to  accompany  him  to  Bengal,  whither  he  himself  was 
on  the  point  of  returning  from  Madras.  Should 
Baird  accede  to  this  proposition  he  should  have  the 
pick  of  such  commands  as  might  be  vacant  in  that 
Presidency.  And  so  amid  a  final  bombardment  of 
compliments  and  protestations  of  goodwill  David 
Baird  took  his  departure  very  well  satisfied  with  the 

1  Handley  Cross. 
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result  of  his  interview.  Indeed,  we  are  told  that  he 
was  "much  moved  by  this  display  of  kindness  and 
friendship  on  the  part  of  the  Governor  General." 
We  imagine  that  he  would  have  been  a  good  deal 
more  moved  if  he  had  appreciated  the  situation  a 
little  better. 

Baird  adhered  to  his  intention  of  applying  for 
the  command  of  the  Southern  District  in  preference 
to  going  to  Bengal,  for  he  thought  that  the  prospects 
of  further  active  service  were  better  in  the  Madras 
Presidency  than  elsewhere.  Further,  all  his  Indian 
service  had  been  passed  on  the  Madras  establishment 
where  he  was  well-known  and  where  he  had  many 
friends.  No  doubt,  too,  the  lucrative  nature  of  the 
Southern  District  command  weighed  with  him  to 
some  extent,  for  the  post  was  worth,  as  we  have 
seen  before,  some  £14,000  to  £16,000  per  annum. 
David  Baird,  therefore,  made  his  application  to 
Lord  Clive  for  the  command  of  the  Southern  District 
according  to  Lord  Wellesley's  suggestion.  He  felt 
confident  that  he  would  be  successful  in  his  appeal, 
for  his  seniority  as  a  Major  General,  and  his  recent 
services  at  Seringapatam,  were  in  his  favour,  and  was 
he  not  backed  by  the  all  powerful  Governor  General, 
who  so  obviously  wished  him  well.  We  can  imagine, 
therefore,  how  surprised  Baird  was  to  get  a  reply 
from  Lord  Clive  to  the  effect  that  he  could  not 
consider  him  for  any  appointment  in  the  Madras 
Presidency,  in  the  face  of  Lord  Wellesley's  definite 
statement  that  he  required  Baird's  services  in  Bengal. 
Under  the  circumstances  there  was  no  other  course 
open  to  Baird  than  to  follow  the  Governor  General 
to  Bengal. 

Mr  Hook  states  that  the  Governor  General's 
intention  was  by  now  clear  enough.       David  Baird 
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was  to  be  removed  from  the  Madras  establishment 
lest  his  interests  should  clash  with  those  of  Colonel 
Arthur  Wellesley.  The  charge  thus  levelled  against 
the  Governor  General  by  Mr  Hook  is  one  which  it 
would  be  futile  to  attempt  to  rebut. 

On  arrival  at  Calcutta  Baird  was  received  by 
Lord  Wellesley  with  fresh  transports  of  affectionate 
friendship,  but  when  it  came  to  selecting  a  command 
for  Baird  it  was  at  once  apparent  that  the  only 
one  vacant  was  that  at  Dinapore.  It  was  not  a 
particularly  attractive  command,  but  Baird  had  no 
choice  but  to  accept  it,  and  it  was  conferred  upon 
him  by  Lord  Wellesley  with  renewed  expressions  of 
goodwill. 

After  holding  this  command  for  some  twelve 
months,  General  Baird  came  to  hear  that  an 
expedition  was  in  contemplation,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  be  the  capture  of  Java  and  then  that 
of  Mauritius. 

The  troops  detailed  for  this  service  were  already, 
so  Baird  was  informed,  being  assembled  under  the 
order  of  the  Madras  Government.  Baird  at  once 
wrote  to  Sir  Alured  Clarke,  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
to  ask  his  support  in  the  application  which  he  was 
about  to  make  to  be  appointed  to  command  this 
expeditionary  force.  Sir  Alured  Clarke  wrote  back 
to  say  that  the  Governor  General  had  taken  the 
whole  of  the  appointments  connected  with  the 
expedition  into  his  own  hands.  Sir  Alured  added 
that  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  had  in  the  first  instance 
recommended  the  Governor  General  to  give  the 
command  to  Baird. 

On  learning  this,  David  Baird  at  once  applied 
to  the  Commander-in-Chief  for  permission  to  make 
a  personal  application  to  the  Governor  General.      To 
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this  Sir  Alured  gladly  agreed  and  gave  Baird 
special  permission  to  use  his  name  as  the  authority 
whence  he  had  derived  all  his  information  upon 
the  subject. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  David  Baird,  having 
abandoned  the  pen,  had  now  decided  to  adhere  to 
personal  interviews. 

Baird's  reception  by  Lord  Wellesley  was  of  the 
most  gratifying  character ;  indeed  it  seemed  that 
he  was  the  one  person  in  all  the  world  whom  the 
Governor  General  was  most  anxious  to  meet.  After 
a  very  heavy  barrage  of  compliments,  inquiries  into 
Baird's  health,  etc.,  Lord  Wellesley  launched  out 
upon  a  conversation  of  great  length  during  which  he 
touched  upon  a  large  number  of  matters,  from  one 
to  the  other  of  which  he  skipped  with  such  lightning 
rapidity  that  his  visitor  had  no  opportunity  to  put 
in  a  single  word.  Thus  at  last  the  Governor 
General,  still  talking  volubly,  brought  the  interview 
to  a  close,  and  Baird  was  ushered  out  of  the  room 
without  once  having  had  a  chance  to  mention  the 
matter  which  had  been  the  one  and  only  object  of 
his  visit.  As  the  broad  back  of  the  out-manoeuvred 
Major  General  disappeared  through  the  doorway, 
how  the  nimble  witted  little  Governor  General  must 
have  laughed ! ! 

Baird's  attempts  to  promote  his  interests  by 
personal  interview  had  so  far  failed,  but  he  was 
on  the  right  lines,  and  that  evening,  hearing  it 
positively  stated  that  the  expeditionary  force  was 
to  be  commanded  by  Colonel  Arthur  Wellesley,  he 
requested  and  obtained  another  audience  of  the 
Governor  General  on  the  following  morning.  One 
thing  he  was  determined  upon  and  that  was  that 
he   would   not    be   humbugged   again ;    and   so    he 
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took  the  bull  by  the  horns  and  immediately  on 
being  introduced  into  the  Governor  General's 
presence  blurted  out  what  he  had  heard.  Pur- 
suing his  subject,  Baird  then  proceeded  to  point 
out  the  injustice  that  would  be  done  him,  a  Major 
General  on  the  Staff,  by  giving  the  command  of 
the  proposed  expedition  to  a  junior  colonel  such 
as  Colonel  Wellesley.  It  may  be  supposed  that 
Lord  Wellesley  took  this  remonstrance  by  no 
means  in  good  part ;  but  far  too  astute  to  remain 
on  the  defensive,  he  counter-attacked  his  visitor 
heavily  by  accusing  him  of  endeavouring  to  elicit 
from  him  an  official  secret,  namely,  the  destination 
of  the  expedition,  a  secret  which  he  was  deter- 
mined not  to  divulge.  Baird  expostulated ;  he 
assured  the  Governor  General  that  he  had  no 
wish  to  know  the  destination  of  the  expedition,  all 
he  wished  to  do  was  to  press  his  own  claims  to 
the  command.  Finally,  after  some  very  plain 
speaking  on  both  sides,  David  Baird  prepared  to 
take  his  leave,  saying,  "I  suppose  then,  my  lord, 
I  am  to  consider  your  lordship's  answer  final,  and 
that  I  am  not  to  command  on  this  expedition  ? " 

What  Baird  had  said  had,  however,  not  been 
without  its  effect,  and  the  Governor  General  in 
bidding  him  farewell  desired  him  to  remain  in 
Calcutta  until  he  heard  from  him  again.  During 
the  next  day  David  Baird  received  a  note  from 
Sir  Alured  Clarke  directing  him  to  call  upon  the 
Governor  General  immediately.  Lord  Wellesley 
had  devoted  the  time  which  had  elapsed  since 
the  last  interview  to  the  discovery  of  a  solution 
which  should  satisfy  both  the  parties  concerned, 
and  he  now  informed  Baird  that  he  would  have 
the  command  of  the  expedition.     The   troops  were 
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to  be  assembled  at  Trincomalee,  to  which  place 
General  Baird  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  assume 
the  chief  command,  Colonel  Arthur  Wellesley 
being  appointed  as  his  Second  -  in  -  Command. 
From  Trincomalee  the  force  was  to  proceed  to 
Java.  Having  captured  the  island  General  Baird 
with  an  adequate  garrison  was  to  remain  in  occu- 
pation, while  Colonel  Arthur  Wellesley,  taking  such 
ships  and  troops  as  might  seem  to  him  advisable, 
was  to  proceed  to  the  attack  of  Mauritius. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  General  Baird 
received  the  Governor  General's  instructions  with 
the  most  complete  satisfaction,  which  is  more 
than  can  be  said  for  the  reception  accorded  to 
them  by  Colonel  Arthur  Wellesley,  who  considered 
that  he  had  been  most  unreasonably  deprived  of 
the  chief  command.1 

Baird  had  hardly  gone  on  board  ship  when  an 
urgent  message  arrived  from  the  Governor  General 
saying  that  the  plans  for  the  expedition  were 
completely  altered,  the  Governor  General  adding 
a  line  to  say  that  Baird's  prospects  of  command 
would  not  be  jeopardised.2  A  despatch  had  just 
arrived  in  Calcutta  from  the  British  Ministry, 
directing  Lord  Wellesley  to  send  an  Anglo-Indian 
contingent  to  Egypt  to  co-operate  with  the  British 
force  under  General  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  which 
was  on  the  point  of  leaving  England.  The 
objective  of  the  enterprise  was  the  expulsion  from 
Egypt  of  that  French  army  which  had  been  taken 
there  in  1798  by  Bonaparte,  which  had  been 
deprived   of  the  means  of  returning   to  France   by 

1  The  Rise  of  Wellington,  pp.  10-13. 

2  Once  appointed,  Baird  received   that  unflinching  support  which 
Lord  Wellesley  never  failed  to  extend  to  those  who  served  him. 
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Lord  Nelson's  victory  of  the  Nile,  and  which  had 
then  been  abandoned  and  left  to  its  fate  by  its 
leader.  With  the  least  possible  delay  fresh  orders 
were  sent  to  David  Baird,  who  made  the  best  of 
his  way  to  Bombay,  where  he  arrived  on  31st 
March.  He  found  Colonel  Arthur  Wellesley  very 
busily  employed  in  procuring  and  loading  up  the 
necessary  vessels.  Unfortunately,  Colonel  Wellesley 
was  in  a  very  indifferent  state  of  health.  He  had 
been  suffering  for  some  considerable  time  from 
"Malabar  itch"1  and,  as  matters  showed  no  signs 
of  improvement,  his  doctor  was  obliged  to 
pronounce  him  unfit  for  active  service.  When, 
therefore,  David  Baird  sailed  from  Bombay  on 
6th  April  he  was  forced  to  leave  his  Second-in- 
Command  behind.  The  campaign  in  which  Baird 
was  about  to  take  part  is  chiefly  remarkable  for 
the  fact  that  for  the  first  time  in  Anglo-Indian 
history  a  force  from  India  was  to  serve  outside 
of  Asia.  So  far  the  services  of  Anglo  -  Indian 
troops  had  been  confined  to  India,  Ceylon,  and  the 
Dutch  Eastward  Islands. 

Baird  had  originally  intended  to  disembark  at 
Suez,  but  the  contrary  wind  prevailing  at  that  time 
of  the  year  rendered  this  course  impossible.  After 
a  number  of  vexatious  delays,  for  which  Baird  was 
in  no  way  responsible,  the  Anglo-Indian  contingent 
disembarked  during  the  first  week  in  June  at 
Kosseir,  a  port  on  the  Ked  Sea.  To  this  port 
also  came  a  small  addition  to  Baird's  command 
from  the  Cape.  Between  Kosseir  and  Keneh  on 
the  Nile  lay  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
of  desert,  the  passage  of  which  presented  great 
difficulties   from   an   administrative    point    of    view. 

1  Stanhope,  p.  103. 
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How  Baird  triumphed  over  these  difficulties  is 
well  set  out  by  Mr  Hook  and  by  Colonel  Sir 
Robert  Wilson.  Keneh  lies  about  half  way 
between  Assiut  and  Assouan.  From  Keneh  Baird 
marched  to  Girgeh,  and  from  that  place  moved 
his  troops  in  boats  to  Cairo  and  from  thence  to 
Rosetta,1  where  he  arrived  on  the  31st  August. 
Apart  from  the  points  of  interest  already  stated, 
the  story  of  the  first  Anglo-Indian  expedition  to 
Egypt  possesses  little  of  attraction  for  the  student. 
The  delays  and  contretemps  generally  were  so 
numerous  that  before  Baird  had  even  left  Bombay 
Abercromby  had  fought  and  been  killed  in  the 
first  battle  of  the  campaign,  and  by  the  time  that 
Baird  reached  Rosetta  the  French  army  had 
capitulated  and  the  campaign  was  over. 

The  Anglo -Indian  contingent  left  Suez  on 
6th  June  1802  en  route  for  India.  Baird  arrived 
with  the  troops  belonging  to  the  Bengal  Presidency 
at  Calcutta  on  31st  July,  where  he  was  received 
in  great  state  by  the  Governor  General's  Staff. 
Lord  Wellesley  issued  a  most  laudatory  General 
Order  in  which  he  expressed  his  complete 
satisfaction  with  the  services  of  Major  General 
Baird  and  of  the  troops  serving  under  his 
command.  At  the  same  time  the  Governor 
General  announced  that  medals  were  to  be 
"conferred  on  all  the  native  commissioned  and 
non-commissioned  officers,  troops,  and  sepoys, 
golaundaza,     and     gun     lascars,    who    have    been 

1  The  strength  of  the  Anglo-Indian  contingent  brought  to  Rosetta 
by  Baird  was  "  7546  persons  including  sick,  etc."  In  this  general  total 
are  included  1153  followers.  The  British  troops  engaged  were  the 
8th  Light  Dragoons  (one  troop  dismounted),  a  detachment  of  Royal 
Artillery,  the  61st,  10th,  6th,  80th,  86th,  and  88th  Foot  (Sir  Robert 
Wilson,  p.  168  ;  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  vol.  i.,  pp.  39-40). 
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employed  on  service  in  Egypt."  In  this  connection 
it  will  be  observed  that  a  reversion  was  made  to 
the  old  faulty  custom  of  recognising  the  services 
of  native  troops  only  by  the  grant  of  a  medal. 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  a  general  issue 
to  white  and  native  troops  alike  was  not  made, 
as  had  been  the  case  after  the  fall  of  Seringapatam. 
On  the  9th  August  the  Governor  General  entertained 
at  breakfast  Major  General  Baird  and  the  officers 
who  had  returned  with  him  from  Egypt.  The 
breakfast  was  served  in  the  new  Government 
House,  that  magnificent  building  which  has  since 
become  so  famous,  and  whose  story  has  been  told 
by  Lord  Curzon  with  such  sympathy  and  charm.1 

After  a  very  short  stay  in  Calcutta  Baird 
applied  to  be  transferred  to  the  Madras  Establish- 
ment, to  which  Major  General  Arthur  Wellesley 
belonged.  In  this  we  think  Baird  was  peculiarly 
ill-advised.  His  interests  had  clashed,  and  to  his 
disadvantage,  with  those  of  the  Governor  General's 
brother  when  Baird  was  a  Major  General  and 
Arthur  Wellesley  only  a  Colonel.  How  much 
more  likely  was  Baird  to  go  to  the  wall  now 
that  the  Viceroy's  brother  was  a  Major  General. 
Baird  would  have  been  far  wiser  had  he  remained 
in  Bengal,  for  we  have  no  doubt  that  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  General  Lake,  would  have 
most  gladly  availed  himself  of  the  assistance  of 
so  resolute  a  fighting  man  in  view  of  the  impend- 
ing conflict  with  the  Mahratta  Confederacy.  Thus, 
by  his  own  action  David  Baird  robbed  himself  of 
the  chance  of  rendering  distinguished  service  in 
those  memorable  campaigns  in  which  Lake  and 
the   Bengal   army  inflicted   on   the   northern   forces 

1  British  Government  in  India,  vol.  i. 
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of  the  Confederacy  a  number  of  defeats  in  which 
the  most  desperate  hammer  and  tongs  fighting  took 
place — the  sort  of  fighting,  indeed,  in  which  Baird 
would  have  been  in  his  element. 

The  opening  of  the  year  1803  found  us  at 
war  with  the  Mahrattas  as  had  been  expected. 
To  the  Commander-in-Chief  was  allotted  the 
task  of  attacking  the  Confederacy  from  the  North, 
while  under  Major  General  Arthur  Wellesley  were 
placed  the  forces  which  were  to  operate  from  the 
South. 

At  the  end  of  January  Baird  was  placed  in 
command  of  what  was  called  a  division  in  those 
days,  and  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  the  Toom- 
budra.  Soon  after  his  arrival  on  this  river  it 
was  made  clear  to  Baird  that  his  command  was 
merely  a  sort  of  reserve  or  reinforcement  depot 
from  which  Major  General  Wellesley  might  draw 
at  will.  Seeing  that  he  was  himself  not  to  be 
employed  in  the  field,  David  Baird  made  a  strong 
remonstrance  upon  the  subject  to  the  Government 
of  Madras.  Being  far  from  satisfied  with  the 
reply  which  he  received,  Baird  applied  for  per- 
mission to  be  relieved  of  his  command  and  to  be 
allowed  to  proceed  to  the  United  Kingdom  on 
leave  of  absence.  His  request  having  been  granted 
David  Baird  arrived  in  due  course  at  Madras, 
and  embarking  on  board  the  Company's  ship 
The  True  Briton,  left  India  for  good,  and  we 
shall  meet  him  no  more.  We  part  with  him 
with  regret  for  he  was  a  fine  fellow.  There  can 
be  no  question  but  that  his  career  suffered  from 
the  fact  that  his  path  crossed  that  of  a  soldier 
who  was  not  only  gifted  with  a  supreme  genius 
for     war     and     affairs     generally,     but     was     also 
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supported  by  his  brother,  the  Governor  General, 
who  was  determined  to  assist  him  by  every  means 
in  his  power.  With  such  a  prodigy  as  the 
future  Duke  of  Wellington,  a  soldier  of  no  very 
remarkable  attainments  like  David  Baird  was 
bound  to  suffer  by  comparison.  As  a  man, 
however,  Baird  had  no  need  to  fear  comparison 
with  anyone.  Speaking  of  him  his  old  friend 
General  Middlemore  has  placed  on  record  that 
"you  might  implicitly  place  your  life,  and  honour, 
and  happiness  in  his  bare  word,  and  as  he  was 
firm  and  inflexible  upon  every  point  of  discipline 
and  duty,  so  was  he  incapable  of  injuring  a 
human  being ;  with  the  courage  of  a  hero,  his 
heart  was  kind  and  gentle  as  a  woman's."1 
In  the  face  of  such  a  eulogy  the  defects  of 
judgments  on  which  we  have  had  occasion  to 
remark  fade  into  insignificance.  A  man  might 
well  die  happy  who  knew  that  he  stood  so 
high  in  the  esteem  of  his  contemporaries  as  did 
David  Baird.2 

1  Life  of  Lord  Harris,  p.  491. 

2  In  1806  General  Baird  commanded  the  force  which  retook  the 
Cape  from  the  Dutch.  Baird  was  appointed  Governor  and  Commander- 
in-Chief.  In  1807  he  very  unwisely  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded 
by  Admiral  Sir  Home  Popham  to  detach  a  portion  of  his  force  for 
service  with  Sir  Home  Popham  in  the  latter's  wholly  unauthorised 
attack  on  Monte  Video  and  Buenos  Ayres.  This  action  led  to  General 
Baird's  recall.  In  the  same  year  he  was  employed  in  the  expedition 
which,  under  Admiral  Gambier  and  Lord  Cathcart,  was  despatched  to 
Copenhagen  to  seize  the  Danish  fleet.  In  these  operations  Baird  was 
twice  wounded.  In  the  following  year  he  was  sent  in  command  of  a 
division  to  take  part  in  Sir  John  Moore's  operations  which  culminated 
in  the  famous  Retreat  to  Corunna.  In  the  battle  which  took  place 
outside  Corunna  David  Baird  was  very  severely  wounded,  his  left 
arm  being  amputated  at  the  shoulder.  He  saw  no  more  active  service 
and  retired  after  holding  the  post  of  Commander-in-Chief  in  Ireland. 
General  Sir  David  Baird  died  in  1829  at  the  age  of  seventy-two 
{Life  of  Sir  David  Laird,  vol.  ii.). 
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Baird,  General  Sir  David,  1-4,  59, 
64,  68-80,  106,  108,  112,  114, 
127-30,  163,  171,  172,  182,  190, 
193,  194,  197,  198,  209,  220-34, 
260,  263,  264,  273,  276,  281-87, 
292-98,  301-19,  328-39 
315 


Baird,  William,  1 

Bangalore,    72,   154-58,   162,   163, 

173,  174,  179-82,  187,  261,  275 
Baramahl,  258,  270,  279,  281 
Bareilly,  24 

Barwell,  Richard,  35,  50,  51 
Beatson,   Captain,    203-208,    304- 

309 
Bednore,  110,  111,  117,  213,  326 
Belgium,  18 
Bellas,  Miss,  6 
Benares,  132 
Bengal,  35,  49,  50,  84,  96, 100,  117, 

255,  277,  336,  337 
Bengal  Gazette,  5 
Bernadotte,  Jean  Baptiste,  118 
Berthier,  Marshal,  175,  204,  243 
Best,  John,  293,  301 
Bhurtpore,  183 
Biccajee  Sindia,  62,  63 
Bickerton,  Vice-Admiral,  101 
Biddulph,  Colonel,  12,  135 
Bidgie  Ghur,  180 
Binky  Nabob,  271,  272 
Bird,  General,  249,  250 
Blakiston,  Major  J.,  9,  10,  17,  28, 

31,  32,  248,  262,  287 
Blastem,  Captain,  147,  148 
Bombay,   11,   35,   47,   49,  86,   92, 

95-97,    116,    123,    129,  135,  168. 

184,  191,  212,  244,  248,  264,  279, 

335,  336 
Boulogne,  203 
Bowden,  Captain,  119 
Braithwaite,  Colonel,  80,  95,  96, 

103,  154,  222,  299 
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Brinjarries,  181,  183,  317 

Brome,  Lord,  130 

Brooke,  Captain,  38 

Browne,  Lieutenant  Colonel,  258, 

263,  270,  295,  316 
Bruce,  Major  General,  120 
Buenos  Ayres,  339 
Bunker's  Hill,  190 
Burchinhoff,  Private,  265 
Burgoyne,  General  Sir  John,  102, 

120 
Busteed,  Dr,  7 
Buxar,  67 
Byron,  Lord,  246 

Cabul,  239,  267 

Cadman,  Randal,  Midshipman,  127 

Cairo,  336 

Calcutta,  5-8,  49,  51,  84,  131,  244, 

322,  331-34,  336,  337 
Cambridge,  18 

Campbell,  Major  General,  120 
Campbell,  Major,  H.E.I.C.  Service, 

284 
Campbell,  General  Sir  Colin,  40 
Campbell,  Major  John,  117,  284 
Canada,  190,  318 
Canambaddy,  172, 173 
Cankanelly,  168 
Cannanore,  258,  270 
Canning,  Lord,  40 
Capetown,  4,  6,  229,  232,  233,  248, 

335,  339 
Carangooly,  87 
Carnatic,  47,  84,  86,  117,  121,  124, 

134,  135,  166,  181,  216,  233,  249, 

253,  255,  258,  266,  273,  326 
Catlicart,  General  Lord,  339 
Cauvery  River,  26,  115,  168,  187, 

189,  275,  286 
Cavan,  General  Lord,  129 
Cenapatam,  168 
Ceylon,  228,  249,  335 
Chillumbrum,  326 
Chittledroog,  326 
Circars,  Northern,  48,  49,  54,  84 
Clarence,  Duke  of,  28 


Clarke,  General  Sir  Alured,  254, 

331-33 
Clausewitz,  Carl  Von,  156 
Clavering,  Major  General  Sir  John, 

50-52 
Clive,  Lord,  28,  35,  249,  329,  330 
Close,  Major,  201-6 
Cockerel,  Colonel,  202 
Coimbatore,    123,    134,    154,    258, 

270,  279,  281 
Coleroon  River,  80,  95,  252 
Combermere,  Field  Marshal,  The 

Viscount,  286 
Conjeveram,  53-61,  65-67,  82 
Coorg,  216,  258,  270,  281,  289 
Coorg,  Rajah  of,  25,  271,  279,  289 
Coote,  General  Sir  Eyre,  4,  28,  47, 

52,  84,  85,  90-96,  105,  117,  126, 

230,  274,  277 
Copenhagen,  339 
Cordonnier,  General,  243 
Cornwallis,  General  The  Marquis, 

13,  15,  16,  104,  127,  130-38,  141, 

149,  154-76,  179-93,  198-219,  222, 

223,  235,  239,  244,  258,  273,  278, 

280 
Coromandel,   52,   86,   92,  97,  116, 

117,  249 
Cortelaur,  River,  339 
Corunna,  109,  339 
Cotton,     Stapleton,     Lieutenant 

Colonel  (see  Field  Marshal  The 

Viscount  Combermere) 
Craigie,  Captain,  31 
Creevey,  Mr,  97 
Crusoe,  Robinson,  8 
Cuddalore,  81,  86,  91,  117,  118 
Curtis  &  Harvey,  Messrs,  21 
Curzon,  Marquis,  337 

Dallas,  Lieutenant  General  Sir 
Thomas,  G.C.B.,  94,  95,  125-28, 
135,  157,  165,  274-76,  304 

Danube,  204 

Darwar,  166 

Darya  Daulet,  70 

Daulat  Bagh,  188,  197-98,  310 
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Davoust,  Marshal,  204 

De  Boigne,  M.,  178,  237-38 

Delhi,  238-39 

Dempster,  John  Maxwell,  Sergeant, 

78-79 
Denon,  M.,  8 
Derby,  George  Eld,  31 
Dinapore,  331 

Dirom,  Major,  138,  140,  204-206 
d'Orves,  Count,  91-92 
Doveton,  Major,  256 
Dowlut  Rao  Scindiah,  238-39,  254 
Drake,  Midshipman,  127 
Duff,    Colonel    Patrick,    22,    168, 

184,  192,  211 
Dundas,  Henry,  16,  218,  232 
Dunlop,  Lieutenant  Colonel,  292, 

302 
Du  Pre,  Mr,  39,  41 
Dutch,  93,  95,  227,  339 
Dutch  Eastward  Islands,  249,  335 

Egypt,  129,  334-37 

Elers,  George,  4,  10,  13,  31,  221, 

245-46,  265-66,  283,  320-21 
Eroad,  104 
Eton,  130 

Farquhar,  Lieutenant,  293,  303 
Fay,  Mrs  Eliza,  6,  30 
Fernyhough,  Lieutenant,  13-14 
Fisher,  Miss,  6 
Fletcher,       Lieutenant    Colonel, 

58-59,  62,  65 
Flint,  Lieutenant,  87,  90 
Floyd,    Major  General  John,   12, 

135-37,  157,  225,  276,  289,  290, 

295,  316-19,  329 
Floyd,  Mrs,  135-36 
Forbes,  James,  23 
Fortescue,  Honourable  J.  W.,  3, 

264 
Fortitude,  H.E.I.C.  Ship,  119 
Fort  St  George,  41,  118,  120,  314, 

328 
France,  18,  45,  52,  69,  92,  118,  221, 

237-38,  288,  334 


Francis,  Philip,  7,  8,  50-52 
Fraser,  Lieutenant,  109-10 
Frederick  the  Great,  285 
Fullarton,  Colonel  William,  121-23, 

134,  167,  230 
Futteh  Hyder,  311,  315 

Gambier,  Admiral,  339 

Gent,  General,  322 

Germans,  180 

Ghazipore,  222 

Gibraltar,  2 

Girgeh,  336 

Gladstone,  Mr  H.  S.,  21 

Goodall,  Captain,  303-304 

Gordon,  Colonel  Andrew,  230 

Goree,  3 

Graham,  Sergeant,  301-302 

Grand,  Madame,  7-8 

Gray,  Mr,  46 

Great   Carighaut   Hill,   189,   197, 

200,  202,  208 
Guntoor,  48-49,  54,  84 
Guzerat,  23 
Guzzulhutti  Pass,  134 
Gwalior,  139 
Gwilliam,  Sir  Henry,  32-33 

Haddo,  Lord,  1 

Hampden,  John,  131 

Hannibal,  H.M.S.,  81 

Hanover,  118 

Harris,  General  Lord,  135, 190-91, 

215,   226,    249-56,    260,    263-64, 

271,  273-75,  278-81,  285-91,  294, 

309-11,  314-19,  327 
Hastings-Frazer,  Captain,  305 
Hastings,  Marquis  of,  139 
Hearsey,  John, 
Hickey,  William,  30,  97-99,  143, 

318 
Hicky,  James  Augustus,  5,   100, 

133 
Hill,  Lieutenant,  293 
Hircarrahs,  56,  64,  205 
Hoare,  Aubrey,  27 
Hobart,  Lord,  223-28,  233,  237 
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Holkar,  326 

Holland,  52,  232 

Hook,  Theodore,  Mr,l,  129,  227-28, 

263,  317,  319,  330-31,  336 
Hooleadroog,  182,  183,  186 
Hughes,  Admiral  Sir  Edward,  86, 

92,  94-95,  97,  99,  100,  118,  120, 

133 
Hunter,   Captain    Martin,    26-27, 

197-99 
Hurry  Punt,  174,  179,  185,  214 
Hyderabad,    235-39,   254-55,   260, 

321 
Hyder  Ali,  36-48,  53,  55,  57,  60-73, 

77,    79,    81,    83-87,    90-93,    96, 

98-108,  126,  134,  150,  158,  172, 

188,  211,  249,  267,  277,  288,  299, 

312,  323-26 
Hythe,  13 

Ingeram,  33 

InnesM'Leod, Lieutenant  General, 

V.C.,  326 
Ireland,  339 

Java,  331,  334 

Jover,  25 

Judson,  Captain,  111,  112 

Judson,  Mrs,  111 

Kala  Pandit,  108 

Kandahar,  173 

Keane,  General  Sir  John,  173 

Kemble,  John  Phillip,  246 

Keneh,  335-36 

Khande  Rao,  41 

Kippen,  Lieutenant,  221 

Kishna  Rao,  72-73,  104-105,  162 

Knox,  Lieutenant  Colonel,  194-98, 

215 
Kosseir,  335 
Kummer-ud-Deen,  291,  311,  315, 

325 
Kurdla,  236 

Ladysmith,'^? 
Lahore,  267 


Lake,  Lord,  143,  183,  337 
Lall  Bagh,  312 
Lally,  Colonel,  47,  63,  69-70 
Lally,  Count,  47 
Lalor,  Lieutenant,  293 
Lambton,  Captain,  282,  303 
Lang,  Colonel,  47,  48 
Lawrence,  Sir  Henry,  325-26 
Lawrence,  Lieutenant,  293 
Lindsay,  Captain  The  Honourable 

John,  59,  60-74,  80-81 
Little,  Captain,  213,  321 
Lobau,  204 

Lokani  River,  189, 197,  208 
London,  25,  27,  90,  257,  318 
Love,  Mr,  33,  58 
Lucas,  Captain,  77,  79,  81 
Lucknow,  325 
Lushington,    Honourable    S.    R., 

251,  263,  273,  285 

Macartney,  Lord,  93, 99-102, 117, 
123,  126,  133,  229-33,  248 

Mackenzie,  Captain,  284,  287-88 

Macleod,  Lord,  2,  53-54,  65,  186 

Macleod,  Captain  William,  195 

Madahjee  Scindiah,  178,  237-38 

Madeira,  3 

Madoor,  274-75 

Madras,  5,  7,  9, 19,  26-27,  32,  35-41, 
44-54,  56,  64-66,  70,  82,  86,  88, 
92-93, 96,  98, 100-105,  111,  117-23, 
125-30,  133-34,  137,  142,  154, 
163-64,  181,  184, 191,  223,  226-29, 
232-34,  237-38,  244,  248-58,  277, 
328-31,  357-58 

Madura,  121 

Mahe,  45 

Mahomed  Sadick,  291 

Mahrattas,   39,  44,  47,  84-85,  96, 

126,  147,  154-55,  166,  174-76, 
179-81,  185,  192,  211,  219,  235-36, 
254-55,  259,  267,  338 

Malabar,    45-46,   96,    105,    116-17, 

127,  134-35,  176,  248,  259,  266, 
335 

Malartic,  General,  241-44,^248 
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Malcolm,  Colonel,  199 
Malcolm,  Captain  John,  294 
Mallavelly,  276-78 
Mangalore,  111,  117-18, 122, 124-26, 

134,  239-44 
Mango,  Major,  142-47,  150-53 
Manilla,  227-28,  247 
Marlborough,  131 
Marriott,  Captain,  305 
Martyn,    The    Keverend    Henry, 

17-19 
Massena,  Marshal,  124 
Matthews,  Brigadier  General,  103, 

110-11,  117,  154 
Maude,      General    Sir     Stanley, 

175 
Mauritius,    92,    239-44,    255,  331, 

334 
Maxwell,  Colonel,  190-91,  193-94, 

197 
Medows,  Major  General  Sir  Wm., 

120,  133-37,  154,  159,  161, 182-83, 

190-92,    198-208,  213,    215-17, 

273 
Mein,  Doctor,  321 
Menteith,  Captain,  73 
Mesopotamia,  175 
Middlemore,  General,  339 
Miigotah,  186 
Mobit  Khan,  75,  77 
Mohammedan,  36-37,  75,  78,  81-82, 

162,  324,  325 
Mohammed  Abbas,  162 
Mohammed   Ali    (see    Nawab    of 

Arcot) 
Molle,  Captain,  302 
Monson,  Colonel  The  Hon.  George, 

50,  52 
Monson,  Captain,  195-97,  209 
Monte  Video,  339 
Montresor,  Colonel,  270-73 
Moor,  Edward,  140,  164,  177-79, 

196,  264 
Moore,  Sir  John,  129,  339 
Mornington,    Lord,    233,    244-56, 

259,    266-69,    275,    280,    289-90, 

316,  319,  322-25,  328 


Moscow,  175 

Mosque  Redoubt,  189-90,  193,  203, 

205-207 
Muglee,  154 
Munro,  Captain  Innes,  8,  15,  16, 

27,  71,  138,  140-42 
Munro,  General  Sir  Hector,  53-61, 

64-67,  71,  82-85,  94 
Murat,  Marshal,  175,  204 
Mysore,  Hindu  Rajah  of,  36, 324-25 

Nabob  of  Arcot  (see  Nawab  of 

Arcot) 
Napoleon,  Emperor,  175,  203 
Nargund,  108 
Nawab  of  Arcot,  38-39,  45,  53-55, 

64,  86-88,  92,  102 
Negapatam,  93-95 
Nelson,  Admiral  Lord,  335 
Newbyth,  1 
Ney,  Marshal,  204 
Nile,  Battle  of,  335 
Nile,  River,  335 
Nisbet,  Colonel,  204-206 
Nizam,  47-48, 84, 96, 154-55, 163-67, 

170-71,  179,  181,  185,   192,   194, 

235-37,  254-55,  259-60,  264,  288, 

313-16 
North  America,  45,  52,  190 
North,  Lord,  50,  122 
Nundydroog,  182 

Oakeley,  Sir  Charles,  125 
Ogle,  Major  General,  120 
Oldham,  Colonel,  163,  166 
Ootradroog,  181 
Oude,  254,  325 
Oude,  Vizier  of,  269 
Oudinot,  Marshal,  204 

Pagoda  Hill,  197 
Palestine,  175 
Palghautcherry,  122 
Panniani,  105 
Parkhurst,  Isle  of  Wight,  15 
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Pelham,  131 

Penang,  227 

Perambaucum,  57-59 

Periapatam,  172,  270-71,  289 

Perron,  M.,  178,  238-39 

Persia,  Shah  of,  269 

Pester,  John,  24,  143 

Pieter's  Hill,  297 

Pimorin,  Captain,  63,  69,  75 

Pindarries,  139 

Piron,  M.,  237,  239 

Plassey,  23 

Pollilore,  60/62,  65,  71,  75,  92,  111, 

129,  230,  277,  299 
Poly  gars,  121 
Pondicherry,  168,  237 
Ponte  Corvo,  Prince  of  (see  Berna- 

dotte) 
Poodicherrum,  168,  237 
Poona,  177,  326 
Poonamallee,  49 

Popham,  Admiral  Sir  Home,  339 
Porchester,  Lord,  218 
Porto  Novo,  53,  92-93,  277 
Portsmouth,  2,  36 
Portugal,  288 

Price,  Lieutenant,  321,  322 
Prussia,  243 
Pulicat  Lake,  85 
Purnaya,  47,  103-105,  162, 195,  276, 

291,  311,  315,  325 
Purseram  Bhow,  174,  177-80,  184, 

213-14,  235,  321 

QUETTA,  173 

Rainier,  Admiral,  253 

Rajah  Cawn,  307 

Rajah  Teige  Wunt  Sing,  164-65, 

171 
Rajputana,  325 
Ranjit  Singh,  Maharajah,  267 
Rawal  Pindi,  298 
Raymond,  M.,  235-37 
Read,  Lieutenant    Colonel,    258, 

295,  316 
Red  Sea,  335 


Regiments — 
Cavalry,  H.M. — 

8th  Light  Dragoons,  336 

19th  „  101-102,135, 

157,  183,  234,  258,  289 

23rd  Light  Dragoons  (see  19th) 

25th  „  234, 258, 286 

28th  „  234 

Cavalry,  Native — 

2nd  Regiment,  286 
Artillery,  Royal,  183,  258,  336 

H.E.I.C,  15,  78-79 
Engineers,  16 
Infantry,  H.M. — 

2nd,  2 

5th,  190 

6th,  336 

10th,  176 

12th,  227,    257,    276,    282-84, 

292,  303 
19th,  78 

33rd,  227,  245-46,  258,  260, 
276,  283-85,  292,  305 

36th,  19,  158-60,  171,  192,  207, 
209 

52nd,  19,  27,  169,  171,  193, 
199 

61st,  336 

65th,  21 

71st  (formerly  73rd),  2,  3,  8, 
16,  36,  54,  58-59,  69,  71, 
78,  129-30,  160,  171,  193-94, 
197,  209-12,  220,  222,  224, 
226-29 

72nd  (formerly  78th),  160, 193, 
210,  212,  221 

73rd  (formerly  2/42nd),  117, 
168,  212,  221,  228,  258,  277, 

293,  302 

74th,  160,  193-94,  198-99,  212, 
227-28,  258,  276,  282-83,  286, 
293,  302-303,  321 

75th,  3,  168,  212,  258,  292 

76th,  160,  192 

77th,  168,  212,  258,  292-93 

78th,  212 

80th,  336 
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Regiments,  Infantry,  continued — 
84th,  4 
86th,  232 
88th,  336 
94th  (Scots  Brigade),  232, 286, 

293,  302 
95th  Rifles,  13 
98th,  122,  123 
Hanoverian    Battalion,    101, 

118 
Regiment    de    Meuron,    258, 

293-94 
Rowley's  (102nd),  101 
Royal  Marines,  13 
Sandford's  (101st),  101 
Infantry,  H.E.I.C.,  Native— 
14th     Bengal     Sepoys,     193, 

196-98 
15th  Native  Infantry,  147 
Sepoy  Grenadier,  58,  60-61 
H.E.I.C.   European  Infantry — 
Bengal     European    Infantry, 

20 
Bengal  European   Regiment, 

196 
Bombay  European  Regiment, 

212,  258,  292 
Madras  European  Regiment, 
160,  192,  221 
Departments — 
Chaplain's,  17-19 
Medical,  16 
Ordnance,  17 
Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua,  99 
Ripaud,  Francois  M.,  239-41 
Rivett-Carnac,  Lieutenant  Colonel 

G.  S.,  26 
Roberts,  Colonel,  255,  260,  309 
Robinson,  Captain,  104 
Rosetta,  336 
Ross,  Colonel,  200 
Rumbold,  Sir  Thomas,  34,  49 
Rumley,  Captain,  60-61, 109-10 

Sadleie,    Mr    Anthony,    33,    48, 

232 
Sampson,  Lieutenant,  109-10 


Sandys,  Colonel,  199-202,  209 

Sarssney,  160 

Schill,  Major,  243 

Schwartz,  Mr,  45-46,  222,  226 

Scohey,  Captain,  305 

Scotland,  2,  129 

Scott,  Major  David,  183 

Scurry,  James,  78,  81-82,  322 

Sedaseer,  270-71 

Sera,  180 

Seringapatam,  20,  26,  34,  37,  39, 

45-47,  69-70,  73-81,  99,   109-16, 

123-24,  127, 130,  134, 151, 154-55, 

161-63,    166-73,    176,    180,    182, 

185-88,    191,    211-14,    217,    221, 

226,  240-43,  252,  257-59,  266-72, 

275,  278-80,  291,  294,  296,  310-19, 

324-26,  337 
Shah  Allum,  Emperor,  238 
Shaher  Ganjam,  Petta  of,  188, 196, 

209 
Shawe, Lieutenant  Colonel  Robert, 

283-87 
Shee,  Major,  284 
Sherbrooke,  Colonel   J.   C,   293, 

318 
Shipp,  John,  138,  141 
Sholinghur,  92 
Shore,  Sir  John,  223,  226,  235-36, 

247,  254,  269 
Sibbald,  Captain,  197,  209 
Sibbald's    Redoubt   (see    Sultan's 

Redoubt) 
Sikandar  Jah,  194 
Singleton,  Mr,  151 
Skelly,  Major,  209 
Smith,  Colonel  Joseph,  39-44 
Sosilay,  278-79 
Soult,  Marshal,  204 
Spain,  52,  129,  288 
Sports — 

Cock-fighting,  27 

Coursing,  26 

Dancing,  27 

Fishing,  25-26 

Hawking,  25 

Pig-sticking,  26 
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Sports,  continued — 

Racing,  26-27 

Shooting — 
Big  game,  23-24 
Small  game,  21-22 
St  Lucia,  133,  191 
Strasburg,  204 
Stringer,  Lieutenant,  112-14 
Stuart,  Lieutenant  Colonel,   194, 

197-98,  209 
Stuart,  Lieutenant  General  James, 

230-32,  258,  270,  273 
Stuart,  Major  General  James,  96, 

105,  117-20 
Suez,  335-36 
Suffren,   Admiral,   81,   92,  97-99, 

118 
Sultanpetta  Tope,  281-86 
Sultan's  redoubt,  189,  195,  197-98, 

209 
Summarpet,  189,  203,  206 
Sweden,  Royal  House  of,  118 
Sydenham,  William,  120 
Syed  Ghoffar,  291,  299,  300 
Syed  Sahib,  116,  123,  162,  299 
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A  CONSTITUTIONAL  KING :  GEORGE  I. 

By  Sir  H.  M.  Imbert-Terry.  A  curious  chapter  in  English 
history  is  chronicled  in  this  book.  It  tells  how,  upon  the 
death  of  Queen  Anne  without  surviving  offspring,  unforeseen 
and  fortuitous  circumstances  combined  to  make  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Guelph  monarch  of  this  country.  With 
Illustrations. 

LORD   BYRON    IN    HIS   LETTERS 

Selections  from  his  letters  and  journals.  Edited  by  V.  H. 
Collins.  This  volume,  while  giving  specimens  of  Byron's 
art  as  a  letter-writer,  provides  a  running  commentary  on  his 
life  and  character.     With  Photogravure  Portrait. 

MARY   PONSONBY 

A  Memoir  and  Some  Letters.  Edited  by  her  Daughter, 
Magdalen  Ponsonby.  Here  we  have  an  intimate  picture 
of  life  at  the  Court  of  Queen  Victoria  and  of  Lady  Ponsonby's 
other  activities,  literary,  social,  and  travelling,  with  references 
to  many  of  her  well-known  friends.     With  Illustrations. 

A  GREAT   MAN'S   FRIENDSHIP: 

Letters  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  Mary, 
Marchioness  of  Salisbury,  1850-1852.  Edited  by  Lady 
Burghclere.  With  a  Biographical  Sketch  of  Lady  Salisbury. 
A  remarkably  vivid  picture  of  the  "  Great  Duke  "  in  his  last 
days,  with  mind  and  memory  undimmed,  the  charming  friend, 
the  shrewd  and  wise  counsellor.     With  Illustrations. 

LIGHT  AND  SHADE  IN  BYGONE  INDIA 

By  Lt-Col.  L.  H.  Thornton,  C.M.G.,  D.S.O.  The  author's 
aim  has  been  to  present  such  a  picture  of  men  and  things  in 
peace  and  war  as  may  appeal  both  to  the  soldier  and  to  the 
general  reader.     With  Maps. 

THE   DIARY   OF   LADY   FREDERICK 
CAVENDISH 

Edited  by  John  Bailey.  Lady  Frederick,  in  all  the  phases 
of  her  varied  life,  moved  in  the  most  interesting  circles — and 
she  had  the  power  to  convey  that  interest  to  her  diary.  With 
Illustrations.     In  2  vols. 

WHEN   WE   LIVED   IN   JERUSALEM 

By  Estelle  Blyth.  A  sheaf  of  memories,  grave  and  gay, 
collected  by  a  daughter  of  the  late  Bishop  Blyth.  The  book's 
chief  interest  lies  in  the  clear  and  authoritative  picture  it 
conveys  of  life  and  affairs  in  pre-War  Palestine.  With 
Illustrations. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET,  LONDON,  W.i 


RECENT   BIOGRAPHIES   AND    REMINISCENCES 
HER   MAJESTY: 

The  Romance  of  the  Queens  of  England,  1066-1910.  By  E.  THORNTON 
Cook.     Numerous  Portraits.  21s.  net 

This  book  gives  vivid  sketches,  accurately  but  popularly  written,  of  all  our 
Queens.     A  volume  which  will  delight  all  who  are  interested  in  our  history. 

"SECRET   AND   CONFIDENTIAL" 

The  Adventures  of  a  Military  Attach^.  By  Brig.-Gen.  W.  H.-H.  Waters, 
C.M.G.     With  Maps  and  Frontispiece.     Second  Impression.  18s.  net. 

"A  most  interesting  book  with  a  wealth  of  good  stories,  and  much  material 
that  is  of  real  historical  importance.  General  Waters  speaks  with  unusual 
candour." — Daily  Mail. 

PERSONAL   REMINISCENCES   OF 
AUGUSTE   RODIN 

By  Anthony  M.  Ludovici.     With  Illustrations.  10s.  6d.  net. 

"An  admirable  and  well-balanced  summary  of  an  artist  difficult  to 
summarise." — Morning  Post. 

THE  BELOVED  PHYSICIAN :  Sir  JAMES 
MACKENZIE 

By  R.  MacNAlR  Wilson.  With  Photogravure.  2nd  Impression.  I2s.  net. 
"  This  most  interesting  biography,  written  with  distinction  and  intimate 
knowledge." — The   Times. 

"  This  biography  of  the  great  heart  specialist  portrays  one  of  the  finest 
characters  in  the  annals  of  medicine." — Daily  Chronicle. 

R.  L.  S.   AND   HIS   SINE   QUA   NON 

By  Adelaide  A.  Boodle.     Illustrated.  6s.  net. 

"  Has  a  definite  literary  as  well  as  a  personal  interest.  It  throws  a  new 
light  on  Stevenson's  own  theories  of  writing,  and  the  methods  which  made 
him  a  stylist." — Evening  Standard. 

THE   JUDGES    IN    IRELAND,    1221-1921 

By  F.  ELRINGTON  Ball.     In  2  Volumes.  32s.  net. 

An  exhaustive  study  of  the  appointments  made  by  England  to  the  judicial 
Bench  in  Ireland,  with  biographical  sketches  of  the  Judges  and  a  survey 
of  their  work. 

INDIA  UNDER  LORD  ELLENBOROUGH, 
MARCH    1842 -JUNE    1844 

By  Sir  ALGERNON  Law,  K.C.M.G.     With  Portrait.  ios.  6d.  net. 

A  selection  of  the  hitherto  unpublished  papers  and  dispatches  of  Edward, 
Earl  of  Ellenborough. 

CAMP   AND   CHANCERY   IN   A 
SOLDIERS   LIFE 

By  Maj.-Gen.  Sir  Leopold  Swain e.     With  Illustrations.  ios.  6d.  net. 

"  A  long  range  of  very  varied  experience.  An  unusually  well-packed 
book." — Sunday  Times. 

MEMOIRS   OF   HALIDE   EDIB 

With  Illustrations.  2 is.  net. 

The  autobiography  of  one  of  the  very  few  Turkish  women  whose  names 
are  known  publicly  outside  their  own  country. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET,  LONDON,  W.i 


THE    LETTERS   OF 
QUEEN  VICTORIA 

SECOND  SERIES.  1862-1878.  PUBLISHED 
BY  AUTHORITY  OF  HIS  MAJESTY  THE 
KING.  EDITED  BY  GEORGE  EARLE  BUCKLE. 
TWO  VOLUMES  WITH  SEVENTEEN  PHOTO- 
GRAVURES. £2  12  6  NET 

"  We  have  the  Queen  before  us  as  she  was  to  an  extent  that  we  scarcely 
have  any  other  great  personage  of  history.  The  correspondence  of  British 
statesmen  and  ecclesiastics,  of  Continental  Monarchs  and  personages  of  rank, 
in  which  the  Queen's  own  letters  are  set,  unrolls  like  a  great  historical 
panorama." — The  Times. 

"  Force  of  character  it  is  what  gives  unity  to  the  extraordinary  diversity  of 
affairs,  dynastic,  political,  religious,  and  social,  that  crowd  the  pages  of  these 
massive  volumes." — The  Times  Literary  Supplement. 

"  Full  of  historical  importance,  and  throw  a  very  strong  light  on  the  Queen's 
character  and  mental  abilities.  All  the  great  affairs  of  the  world  and  all  the 
great  personages  come  within  the  scope  of  the  Letters  and  Diaries." — 
The  Spectator. 

"A  book  that  is  full  of  all  the  multitudinous  exciting  human  interests 
which  distinguish  a  metropolis.  There  are  many  priceless  documents  in  this 
valuable  book." — The  Outlook. 

"  An  extraordinary  wealth  of  historical  documents.  A  vivid  portrait  of  the 
greatest  Victorian  starts  into  life  as  we  study  the  confidential  documents  here 
presented." — Morning  Post. 

"  Politicians  will  study  these  letters,  and  not  in  vain,  for  new  light  on  the 
now  historic  rivalry  of  Disraeli  and  Gladstone  and  on  the  personal  relations  of 
each  to  his  Sovereign.  But  the  heart  and  core  of  these  two  big  volumes  is 
Victoria  herself,  herself  as  woman  no  less  than  as  Queen." — Daily  Telegraph. 

"An  historical  event.  It  brings  the  personality  of  the  great  Queen  nearer 
to  posterity  and  enables  her  peoples  to  see  into  her  very  heart.  Except 
Napoleon  and  Nelson,  none  of  the  famous  sovereigns  and  leaders  of  the 
nineteenth  century  has  been  subjected  to  so  close  a  scrutiny." — Daily  Mail. 

"You  can  see  that  this  is  a  very  human  book.  Indeed,  it  is  a  library  of 
books  covering  a  most  important  period  of  history,  domestic  and  foreign,  as 
seen  through  the  eyes  of  a  very  remarkable  human  being." — Daily  Graphic. 

"  In  this  correspondence  we  have  the  unfailing  clue  to  her  character.  Here  we 
may  watch  its  singular  development  as  it  responds  to  experience,  from  the  timid, 
anxious  young  Queen  v\hom  Melbourne  tutored  so  devotedly,  to  the  assured 
sovereign  who  rebuked  Palmerston  for  his  lack  of  deference,  or  to  the  solicitous 
parent  who  gave  advice  to  a  somewhat  headlong  son." — Daily  Chronicle. 

"  Apart  from  countless  touches  showing  the  life  of  the  Royal  family,  there  is 
an  immense  amount  of  material  for  the  historian  and  the  student  of  politics." — 
Daily  News. 
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BIOGRAPHIES  AND   REMINISCENCES 
STEWART  HEADLAM  Ios.  6d.  net. 

A  Biography.  By  F.  G.  BeTTANY.  With  Portrait.  Partly  autobiograph- 
ical, in  so  far  as  it  is  based  on  conversations  covering  the  main  phases 
of  a  stormy  career,  which  were  taken  down  by  the  author  and  corrected 
by  the  subject  himself.  A  brief  unfinished  MS.  memoir  of  Headlam's 
own  composition  is  also  drawn  upon,  as  well  as  family  diaries  throwing 
light  on  his  parentage  and  childhood.  Headlam's  Eton  days,  association 
with  Maurice,  curacies  at  Bethnal  Green  and  elsewhere,  quarrels  with 
his  Bishops,  his  two  guilds  and  his  newspaper,  The  Church  Reformer,  his 
Fabian  connections,  his  work  for  Shakespeare  and  his  School  Board 
and  County  Council  activities  are  fully  described. 

"SECRET  AND  CONFIDENTIAL"  l8s.  net. 

Experiences  of  a  Military  Attache\  By  Brig.-General  W.  H.  H.  Waters, 
C.V.O.,  C.M.G.  With  Illustrations  and  Maps.  As  military  attache" 
in  Russia  and  Germany  at  times  of  high  tension  ;  as  British  representative 
with  the  Russian  army  in  Manchuria  in  the  Russo-Japanese  war,  and 
subsequently  as  commander  of  the  British  troops  in  North  China ;  as 
attache"  to  a  Russian  mission  in  important  negotiations  with  our 
Government  in  the  Great  War  and  as  part  of  the  Imperial  staff  in  Russia, 
General  Waters  has  had  many  interesting  and  unique  experiences.  He  has 
had  intimate  dealings  with  kings  and  emperors,  ambassadors,  foreign 
ministers,  generals,  leaders  of  Society  and  even  political  prisoners  in  Siberia. 

BENJAMIN  DISRAELI  ios.  6d.  net. 

A  Romance.  By  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Clarke,  K.C.,  Author  of 
"Selected  Speeches,"  "The  Story  of  My  Life,"  etc.  There  are  many 
lives  of  Benjamin  Disraeli,  but  the  romance  of  his  actions,  his  rise 
to  fame  and  of  his  career  affords  almost  inexhaustible  interest.  Sir 
Edward  Clarke  has  special  advantages  in  presenting  this  new  version  of  the 
story.  He  entered  Parliament  so  far  back  as  1880  by  winning  the  seat  at 
Southwark,  which  had  an  unusual  effect  on  the  politics  of  the  day,  and  he 
was  thus  a  member  of  Parliament  during  Lord  Beaconsfield's  life-time  and 
has  personal  knowledge  of  the  spirit  and  circumstances  of  the  time. 

IMPRESSIONS  AND  MEMORIES  15s.  net. 

By  Baroness  Deichmann  (Hilda  de  Bunsen).  With  Illustrations. 
Few  people  have  had  better  opportunities  of  associating  with  celebrated 
persons  of  many  nationalities  than  Baroness  Deichmann.  She  has 
been  on  terms  of  friendship  with  the  three  German  Emperors ;  with 
Bismarck  and  his  family ;  with  Carmen  Sylva,  Queen  of  Roumania,  and 
most  of  the  leading  German  and  English  Kamilies,  and  her  book  contains 
reminiscences  and  anecdotes  of  them,  as  well  as  of  Deans  Liddell  and  Inge, 
Joseph  Chamberlain,  Count  Moltke,  Prince  Miinster  and  many  other  British 
and  foreign  celebrities. 

CAMP  AND  CHANCERY  IN  A  SOLDIER'S  LIFE  10s.6d.net. 
By  Major-General  Sir  Leopold  Swaine,  K.C.B.,  C.M.G.,  F.R.G.S. 
Sir  Leopold  Swaine  was  Military  Secretary  to  the  G.O.C.  Expeditionary 
Force  in  Egypt  in  1882  and  again  in  1884.  The  most  interesting  part 
of  his  career,  however,  lay  in  his  work  as  Military  Attache"  in  Petersburg, 
Constantinople,  and  Berlin.  He  became  the  intimate  and  trusted  friend 
of  the  Emperor  William  II.  He  met  M.  de  Lesseps  in  Egypt  in  1882  ;  he 
relates  anecdotes  of  Prince  Gortschakoff  and  Lord  Beaconsfield  ;  he  knew 
Prince  Bismarck  and  Count  Moltke  and  describes  several  incidents  connected 
with  them  ;  and  has  something  to  say  about  Mr  Gladstone  and  many 
other  British  men  of  note  of  the  day.  His  book  does  not  profess  to  be  a 
formal  autobiography  but  rather  a  record  of  incidents  and  episodes  in  which 
he  has  taken  part  in  the  course  of  his  life. 
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